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CHAPTER I 

FUGITIVES 

"Spur I For the love of Heaven, 
spur ! Spur I They're within range." 

" Crack 1 Crack !— ping ! " 

" Spur, I teU you. For God's 
sake, spur I " the man cried again, 
and brought his whip down with a 
slash upon the neck of the jaded 
worn-out horse. ** Give me the 
child, Grace, and ride for your 
life ! " 

They plunged onward, and the 
thud of hoofo behind them grew 
ever louder and louder, nearer and 
nearer. 

"Give me the child I " he re- 
peated. 

" No, no," the woman answered, 
^' she is better where she is." And 
again she coaxed her exhausted 
3teed forward, and hugged her bur- 
den closer to her breast. 

Crack — crack— crack — rang out 
the snap of the rifles. Nearer this 
time. The bullets whistled by 
them, and flung up a shower of 
sand as they buried themselves in 
the dusty roadway. 

"On, on," the man urged in 
gasps ; " spur for your lives,** 
and the four horses, foani-flecked, 
panting, and steaming, strained 
and struggled onwards under the 
encouragement of rein and spur. 

" Shall we be taken ? " the woman 
asked, with half a sob, looking over 
ber shoulder to see if their pursuers 
3ret gained upon them. 

One of the riders followed her 
glance, and swiftly measured the 
distance. 



"I fear so. They're gaining 
rapidly." 

The sun blazed down pitilessly. 
The heavens above were as relent- 
less as their pursuers. The sky 
was as burnished steel, and clouds 
of choking dust spread about them 
at every beat of their horses' hoofs. 

For over an hour this chase had 
gone on, as now. For over an 
hour, and yet at each minute those 
who glanced back could see that 
the troopers steadily and relentlessly 
gained upon them. 

At first, with a good start, they 
had distanced those who sought to 
capture them, and held the ad- 
vantage for a time. Safety seerfied 
to stretch out her arms to welcome 
them, freedom seemed hovering 
around them, when trivialities had 
brought delays ; and now their 
enemies were close at hand, the 
sharp crack of their rifles becoming 
nearer and nearer, and the bullets, 
whistling by, told them that they 
were within range, and all that was 
needed was a steady hand to finish 
everything. 

The man who urged his* wife to 
spur, and give him the' child, was 
as fine and broad-shouldered a 
Britisher as ever rode a horse, and 
whose courage had been tried in 
many a sorer plight than this. He 
had looked death in the face many 
a time, and never feared it. Fot 
himself he cared nothing ; for those 
who take great risks must run great 
dangers, and when the stakes are 
high, the gambler must be prepared 
to win or lose them. If fate had 
decreed that he should lose, Dick 
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Stanton would have lost with a 
good grace ; but it was not only 
himself now. Would to God it 
were, he thought, knowing he 
fought a hopeless battle. 

Would that he could turn, and, 
meeting his pursuers in the open, 
die at least by a wound in the 
breast, and not in the back. 

But now h^ was not alone, and 
so, bending over his horse, and cry- 
ing as loud as his cracking lips 
would allow him, still he ugred them 
onwards. 

'* Stoop over your horses ! Spur ! " 

Side by side with Stanton and 
his wife rode two others ; two wild, 
reckless Englishmen, little more 
than boys. Ralph Chesleigh and 
Stephen Harrington, young dare- 
devils who, for the mere love of 
excitement and adventure, had 
thrown their lot in with his, to win 
to lose — and it looked very much 
like losing. 

Urged by whip and spur, by 
voice and knee, by encouragement 
and threat, the wiry South Ameri- 
can horses still sped onwards ; 
and on, swifter behind them, came 
the pursuers. 

" No surrender I "had ever been 
Dick Stanton's motto, and this day 
it must be the same. 

Flight, because flight was neces- 
sary against over - whelming 
odds. Escape, if possible; if not, 
then, at least, some should answer 
for it. 

Once, with his revolver in his 
hand, he looked behind and hesi- 
tated — ^wondered if he should turn 
back and meet them, as he longed 
to ; but a glance at the woman 
who rode by his side, her hair 
streaming around her shoulders— >- 
at the sobbing, frightened child 
clasped within her arms, decided 
him. With a sigh he cursed him- 
self for bringing this upon them ; 
but> the chase could not last much 
longer — the end must come, and 
they would face it all together. 

Ambition — it had been the bane 
of his life ; and now he realized it. 
Now, as they fled, he cursed the 



day that his restless ambition had 
made him a leader of men against 
the powers that governed — ^what 
the world called a rebel. 

He had been the very life and 
soul of the insurrection that had 
attempted to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Sefior Sesta, the President 
:of Santa Teresa,, and now the 
Government troops diated him 
across the country. 

That this Spanish-American 
Government was more cprrupt than 
even most of its class availed him 
nothing now. That he, as an 
Englishman, revolted, and rightly 
revolted, against the thieving 
knavery of those who pretended to 
administer, was nothing too. He 
was an outcast rebel, fleeing for his 
life. Had he been successful, he 
would have been the popular 
President, the beloved of the people, 
the idol of the rough, irregular army 
of Santa Teresa. 

But he had failed. The people 
execrated him for his futile disturb- 
ance of their pursuits, the troops 
chased him because the President 
demanded it. 

He fled, and she rode by his side. 
. His wife I The woman whom, only 
a short while back, he had fancied 
would be the most honoured in 
Santa Teresa. 

He remembered now, as he looked 
at her, that only a week since he, 
at the head of his then victorious 
msui^ents, had chased a body of 
the Government troops like this, 
find shot them as they rode. 

Crack ! — crack I 

"God! they've hit me." 

Dick Stanton reeled in his saddle, 
and caught at hi3 horse's mane. 
In a parox3rsm of agony his feet 
flung themskves from the stirrups, 
and a shrieking cough burst froxxii 
the depths of his brawny chest. 

*' It's nothing," he gasped, wiping 
his sleeve across his lips. 

" Dick, dear, they've killed you,** 
she moaned, and caught him by 
the shoulders. 

" Yes, old girl, that's it. They've 
done me. Through the lungs." 
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He swayed in her {$rasp. 

"The baby— spur— for God's 
" He lurched, sprang back- 
wards, and rolled from his horse. 

With a shriek she pulled at the 
reins, but her cpmpa^iions caught 
her arms, and urged the tired 
beast on again. 

'* Let me get down. Let me go 
to him." 

" You can do no good. Remem^ 
ber his last words, and save yout 
chUd.*' 

Again the three struggled on- 
ward, an»d . the riderless horse 
£^qped with them. 

But aiU was over. Another sharp 
crack, and Grace Stanton's horse 
stumbled and fell. Kalph caught 
her in his arms, and together they 
stood, awaiting capture. 

On came, the President's troops, 
the choking clouds of dust almost 
hiding them. Those who waited 
could hear their wild shouts o| 
victory, mingling with the oaths 
with which they goaded on their 
jaded horses. 

They reached the body lying 
upon the roadway, .swerved by one 
common impulse, and passed it ; 
all save one man, who reined in his 
8teed> and stood a sentinel beside 
the dead. 

Then the troop divided ; one half 
standing around the two^ t^e other 
furiously spurring on again, in 
continued pursuit of that m^^m 
riding ahead ; for Stephen Harring- 
ton had not paused when Grace 
Stanton's horse was shot, but had 
ridden madly ahead, carmg for 
nothing save his own life. 

So the little group waited in the 
blazing sun; waite4, only a few 
hundred yards from the body of 
Dick Stanton, dea4 as his own 
fruitless ambitions ; and away, in 
the distance, under the dancing 
heat, Stephen Harrington urged 
on his hopeless flight. 

The wearied horses, foam-flecked 
and dust-covered, breathed heavily, 
and hung their heads ; and the 
troopers, shielding their eyes with 
their hands, watd^ed with feverish 



interest the chase that could have 
but one flnality. 

The end was near. The fore- 
most trooper raised his rifle sharply 
to his shoulders ; the sound of the 
report rang in the ears oi the 
listeners, and at the vdry second 
Harrington's horse plunged for- 
ward, and rolled over on the ground. 

Then the pursuers' horses' heads 
were turned again, and a tight knot 
rode dowly back^ 

A knot of wearied m^a and beaten 
horses, and in their midst was 
Stephen Harringtcm. 

*'WeU, Stanton's d<ine for," 
one of the troppers brutally sx* 
claimed, turning his eye from the 
approaching group. " I picked him 
p£E, straight as a die." 

"You shot him then, did you, 
you cursed fool ? " a voice exclaimed 
fiercely, and a sledge-hammer blow 
upon the temple knocked the man 
from his horse with a thud. 

" You shot him, did you, you 
fool ? " the man fiercely cried again. 
" Theft you'll have to pay for it. It 
was his secret we wanted first, then 
his life. This Golden River he 
used to brag of. Perhaps you know 
its whereabouts:? " he continued, 
turning to Ralph Chesleigh. 

" I know no more than you, and 
that is what Stanton said, that he 
knew the location of a. stream 
literally covered in its: bed with 
^uggets." 

; " Perhaps you will giv^ the 
Govemmecit the information, in 
exchange for your life." 

"I have. /told you," Ralph 
angrily repeated, " I know nothing 
of it-— Stanton kept the secret to 
himself, and it died with him." 

"He would have given it up if 
that fool had dot shot him," the 
captain of the troop exclaimed, 
grimly. 

" I think not. You do not know 
what Englishmen are like, Spercia 
Zanchez." 

The man laughed scornfully, and 
looked down at Ralph Chesleigh. 

"He would not have been the 
first Englishman I had induced to 
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l^ve «p his flecret. Spaniards have 
effective methods of gaining secrets. 
If you know anything, I think I shall 
be able to persuade you to tell me 
all." 

There was an insolent look of 
brutal triumph upon the coarse 
features of the captain, and with 
exaggerated mock poHteness he 
turned to Grace Stanton, and, 
whispering an endearing phrase vti 
Spanish, bowed until his swarthy 
futures touched the neck of his 
borse. 

The girl's face grew scaiiet, and 
then as white ais death. The child, 
although only judging the wOrld 
from three or four shdrt years, 
seemed to share in the dread of the 
dark, vicious face that looked down 
upon her, for she sis^hed uneasily, 
and crept closer to ner mother. 

"We meet after many years, 
Grace," exclaimed Zanchez, '*and 
I have thought often of you." 

The woman answered not a word, 
only rocked herself to and fro, 
soothing the troubled child, and 
gazed past the captain to that figure 
prone upon the roadway. 

She was silent with the horrcMr 
that had seized her at the death of 
the man she loved, silent with the 
terrible loneliness of her position, 
the blank that had fallen upon her 
life. Silent with a great dread of 
this man who had pursued her with 
his wolfish admiration in the past) 
who had vowed vengeance when 
she scornfully refused him in the 
days gone by, and into whose pow«r 
fate had cast her now. 

She was utterly and hopelessly in 
his power. The arms that would 
have sheltered her were still ; and 
terror deprived her of all power of 
speech. She could only think 
coldly, despairing of her life. > 

Too well she, as all others, knew 
the character of the Spanish- 
American captain Sperda Zanchez. 
A man who never did a good 
action in the whole of his bk)od- 
thirsty career ; a man who never 
forgot and never forgave ; and 
beneath h^ smiling lips and honeyed 



tones there lurked, she knew« re- 
venge. 

Would to God, she thought, that 
she were l3dng dead, beside her 
husband, rather than at the mercy 
of this man who rode his horse 
beside her. 

They reached the body of Dick 
Stanton, and she dropped to the 
ground, and flung herself down 
beside it. 

" Yon will not leave him here," 
she cried beseechingly. "lie has 
done you no harm, and he is dead« 
You will have him buried." 

"Get on your horse," Zanchea 
curtly exclaimed, and a d^t mur- 
mur of dissent seemed to rise from 
the troopers behind him. 

With his hand upon the back Of 
his saddle, he wheeled round, gazed 
along the lines, and each man's 
eyes drooped as they met those 
of the captain — the man whom 
history told had shot a trooper 
in his ranks who dared to dispute 
his word. 

" Mount your horse 1 " 

"You cannot be so brutal," she 
said wildly. " Ihavefriendi ; they 
will carry the body of the man who 
was their friend, sooner than he 
should be left like a dog upon the 
roadside." 

" Mount your horse. That man 
is like your own past life— dead,** 

She looked into his face, as though 
she should scarce believe his Wu- 
tality. 

"We are soldiers, not grave-- 
diggers. Mount your horse, and 
Send the first fool back we meet ! " 

She still stood looking at him, and', 
springing from his saddle, he caught 
her in h& arms, and flung her on tp 
her horse. 

" Hold her there," he cried ; and 
sprang on to his own. 

" Forward I " 
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CHAPTER 11 

THB JBWBL OF DEATH 

"It does my heart good t6 be 
near you once again, Grace/* 
exclaimed Zanchez, edging ms 
horse close to the side of hers. 

She turned her iidiite, tear* 
stained face up to his, and her 
voice trembled as she spoke. 

"Have you not done enough 
without taunthig a defenceless 
woman ? You've shot the man 
Ilovej •• 

" Aye ! Shot him as he deservedj 
and turned you i^to the prettiest 
widow in South America." 

He placed his hand, with a 
gesture of freedom upon her arm, 

" Never you mind, Grace," "he 
laughed. " You'll forget all about 
it in a week. You're too pretty 
to go a-beggihg for lohg. I shal) 
marry you myself when, you've 
got o/er this little fit of temper. ** 

" Vo I CO .vard I " sh^ . xried, 
drawing away from him, so swiftly 
that her horse reared, * 

The Spanish captain caught at 
the reins of her horse, and cut 
viciously at his jieck with his 
riding whip until the animal reared 
with pain. Then with a jeerin]^ 
laugh he turned to Grace Stanton 
again. 

** That's how we tam^ unruly 
spirits here," h^ cried. "That 
l^orse tried, to biite me once y^ars 
ago, and I never gave him* a chance 
of forgetting it. Do you.remember 
the scorn upon your face when you 
refused to marry me, because of 
that fool who now lies yondet 
Staring up at the siy ? A Spanish- 
American was not good enough for 
you. You had (U&culty in re« 
pressing your smiles." 

" It is hot true," she answered, 
looking into the face of the child 
lying in her amjs^ . " I did not 
smile; I could hot inarry you 
because I did not love you.''^ 

"And I, Spetda Zanchez, had 
to go like a beaten cur," he cried 
fiercely. " I had to go because a 
girl had said, ' You shall not have 



your way.' Hkl But times have 
changed now, Grace. You will 
not say me nay now. You will 
rest in my arms and raise those 
lips that us^d to smile so scornfully 
upon me, entreating my caresses." 

He caught her round the waist 
and drew her towards him, and a 
dull gleam shone In her eyes. 

" You ' coward I " she panted 
as she pushed him from her with 
the hand that was free.* '"You 
cowatd \ " 

"Yoii*H kiss me now, Grace," 
he cried again, as he held her 
tightly and bent his Hps to hers ; 
and then swiftly he drew back 
'with a curse, for, nerved by ^ the 
loathing of him ^ind stung to 
madness by his taunts, the girl 
clenched her fist and struck Mm 
twice upon his jeering lips. 

A trooper half chutlded behind 
him, and then retreated in fear at 
the hellish rage in the face of 
Zanchez as for a second he tui^ed 
towards her. 

The captain's vrh6[e body was 
trembling with fury, his bronzed 
fece turned livid in the sunlight. 
tie, Spercia Zanchez, had been 
struck by a woman, struck before 
his whole troop. 

. His eyes Hashed defiance and 
deadly hatred, and he raised his 
whip as though to slash her across 
the face ; then with a callous laugh 
of triumph, before she could guess 
his intention, he tore the child 
from her arms and filing it into a 
dump of bushes by the roadside. 

"Oh, my God! My baby!" 
she shrieked ; and he caught her 
savagfely and hcM her on her 
horse. 

"Y;ell as you lOce, you little 
fiend. 1*11 TQBke you remember 
the day you struck me." 

" Oh, have mercy^ Zanchez, have 
mercy ! I will many you. Before 
God I swear it. Give me back my 
baby." 

" It's too late," he jeered. " On, 
caramba ! " and then the words 
stuck in his throat. Two hands 
gripped his neck ' from behind. 
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two thumbs lotced themselves into 
his windpipe. 

Ralph Chesleigh had broken 
froai the men who rode on either 
side of • him, and, digging his 
spurs into the flanks of his horse, 
scattered the t^-oopers right and 
left and seized the Spanish captain 
by the throat. 

With a herculean twist Zanchez 
turned and saw his assailant. 

" Stand clear/' he shouted to 
the troopers who had caught Ralph 
by the shoulders. ** Stand clear. 
By heaven, I'll have the man shot 
who internes ivith my a£fair«" 

With the t|iud of a battering 
ram he droye his elbow into 
Ralph's chesty and then in a 
second the position was reversed 
and he held the Englishman like 
a child within his grip. 

Ralph had fought for the right, 
but might prevailed, lor right 
could not increase the breadth 
of his shoulders or the depth of 
his chest. He was still a stripling 
and Spercia Zanchez a giant. 

l?he captain held him in his 
grasp ^nd laughed in his facQJ; 
and the youngster flushed with 
wounded pride to be held so, like 
a petulant child, before the eyes 
of her he h^ tried to save. 

** You're an impetuous boy," 
Zanchez sai4 reprovingly ; and 
the troopers ^shrieked with merri- 
ment at the wit of the chiei " if 
an attack from the rear meant 
anything to me, I should have 
been dead years ago, for that is 
the only way foes dare attack 
me." 

Ralph fancied that he felt a 
momentary relaxation of the man's 
grip, an4, suddenly wrenched ; but 
his captor «hook his head and 
laughed. 

" Don't do that, you ypung 
fool," he jerked out savagely ; " as 
I hold you now I could throw you 
from your horse and spatter your 
brains upon the roadway." 

He dragged him from his saddle 
and then, as the woman with a 
shriek placed, her hands before her 



eyes, he softly placed him upon 
l^j^ feet 

"Walk, my lad, for a whUe," 
he exclaimed in contempt. " Walk 
and keep cooL March ! " 

"Zanchez, my little girl, my 
baby. You will not leave her 
to starve, to die here? " 

" March, curse you, march I " 
he yelled to the troopers, who, 
thoughtless dare-devils as they 
were, seemed to liesitate at such 
a deed as this 

" March \ " 

And they mov^ forward Mrith 
the shrieking, sobbing woman in 
their midst, Spfercia Zanchez 
leading the troop, with a dgsit 
between his teeth, ever arid anon 
breaking into a snatch of a Spanish 
song of revelry; and gradually, 
as the troopers catight up the 
refraii^ and shouted it togetlier, 
Grace Stanton's hysterical sobs 
were drowned in their ribald 
chorus. 

" Halt ! — Come out of there, 
or I'll shoot you as you stand." ' 
. It was Zanchez who spoke, and 
he held his rifle pointing towards 
an undergrowth of tangled bushes. 

" Well, who are you ? " he 
demanded, as two imen scrambled 
sharply into the roadwa}^. 

"TTnglish ranchers, captain," 
one of the men replied, approaching 
him ; and Ralph edged slowly and 
cautiously towards the other, who 
stood a nttle apart, and whispered 
to him. 

"Ha!" yelled Zanchez, "sup- 
porters of the cursed rebels, I'll 
be sworn." 

" Supporters of no One, capt^n, 
except ourselves," the man replied 
with a curious look at ; Grace 
Stanton, leaning white and silent 
against Zanchez's shoulder. 

"Have you seen any of the 
insurgents ? " 

"A large body crossed the hill 
yonder, going wiest, this morning." 

"What hour?** 

" Ten, captain.'* 

" Ah ! well, rouiomber this, the 
pair of you. I've a good memory 
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i(»r ^ces» li you're caught red- 
handckl, you get short shrift — 
I'll ' see to the shooting of you 
myseli Clear oflf." 

Needing no further urging, the 
men rapidly departed through the 
bushes. 

*' Crossing the hill going west," 
Zanchez muttered. '* Curse it! if 
they have reached Cuius, they'll 
annihilate us in the holldw." 

He gazed thoughtfully before 
him, savagely biting the butt of 
his cigar, and then with ' a few 
Sharp words divided the party 
into three. 

He at the head of one galloped 
nuwily forward along the road ; 
the second, a little to the left, 
cantered after; while^ the third, 
surrounding the three prisoners, 
kept more to the right and followed 
at a walk. 

" You'd better mount and look 
after the woman, she's your friend," 
one of the troopers growled to 
Ralph, for there seamed to be a 
little more human nature amongst 
them directly Zanchez left ; and 
Ralph Chesleigh rode by Grace 
Stantoif s side with his arm around 
her, while his friend Stephen Har- 
rington bandied jokes and smoked 
cigars with those about them. 

For a moment Ralph almost 
thought the woman was dead as 
he gazed into her face ; but as they 
rode a slight shiver came over her, 
and she opened her eyes and looked 
in a frightened way around her. 

" Oh, my God ! my baby," she 
moaned. 

" Hush ! " he whispered, and 
bent down so that his lips almost 
touched her ear. 

** You fainted, and while you 
were unconscious we passed two 
Englishmen. One has promised 
to find Phyllis, and keep her at 
their ranch until we return." 

Her lips moved, but no sound 
came from them, and she lowered 
her head and kissed the rough 
brown hand thrown across her 
shoulders. 

" There, . that's all right," he 



cried hastily, as he drew his hand 
away. " In a month or two we 
shall be free^ and we'll all ride 
back, and see the kid running 
about like wildfire. I swear we 
shall have to pay the ranchers her 
weight in gold before theyll part 
with her. You know Phyllis has 
got an engaging way of making 
herself very easity at home. Don't 
fret ; it will be all right." 

And so Ralph Chesleigh kept 
talking, seeking to turn her mind 
a little from the events of the day 
and just to bring even the shadow 
of a smile upon her tight drawn lips. 

" Ralph," she said at last, layhig 
her hand on his, "you have done 
so much that I hesitate to ask 
more of you ; but English people, 
far from home, will do anytlung 
for their own folk in trouble, won't 
they ? " 

" Of course, Grace. I will do 
anything." 

" I knoV," she said, with a 
catch in her voice, " that I shall 
never see Phyllis again, and 
when dying I want to feel quite 
sure in my heart that she will be 
happy — that some one will care 
for her." 

" You are wearied and worn," 
he answered soothingly. " To- 
morrow you will think differently." 

" Will you promise, Ralph, just 
to please and comfort me ? " 

"Yes," he said tenderly. ''I 
promise that if anything should 
happen I will return to her and 
guard her always to the utmost 
of my power." 

" TlMUik you," she answered 
softly, pressing his hand, and her 
eyes spoke what she could not 
express in words. 

" Bend 3rou ear towards me," 
she said after a moment's pause ; 
and as he did so she whispered, 
" Sewn into baby's dress lies her 
father's secret, the exact location 
of the Golden River. She will 
be one of the richest women in 
the world some day, and you will 
be her guardian. You promise, 
Ralph ? •' 
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** I {MTomise," he answered. ** I 
promise, trusting things may not 
be as you fear." 

There were sudden signs of 
closing up amongst the troop, 
and lifles were unslung and held 
in readiness, as a body of horsemen 
appeared cantering towards them. 

For an instant Ralph's heart 
beat quicks at the hope of rescue, 
only to deaden with disappoint- 
ment as he saw it was their own 
second company returning. 

'* You may proceed shaiply," 
the man at the head exclaimed* 
" Cufus is dear, its people true to 
the Government, and waiting to 
give welcome to the victors. For- 
ward ! " And briskly they trotted 
towards the village. 

Ail was bustle and excitement 
around the few straggling houses of 
Cufus as the troopers dismounted 
and prepared to find quarters for 
the night. 

Spercia Z^nchez, still seated 
upon his horse, was giving rapid 
orders, when the prisoners came in 
view, as to the disposal of the 
outposts and the guarding of the 
village generally against a night 
attack, and directly he caught 
sight of them he sprang to the 
ground and stood hat in haoid, bow- 
ing with a courtesy too exaggerated 
to be genuine before Grace Stanton. 

** We are compelled to halt here 
lor the night," he said, assisting 
her carefully from her horse, "it 
will be my duty to see that every- 
thing is done that shall add to your 
comfort." 

'* I want none of your courtesies, 
^rcia Zanchez, and none of your 
assistance," she cried indignantly. 
" When we reach Reos the Presi- 
dent shall learn from my lips of the 
cowardly villainy of his captain, 
who for petty spite ends a vic- 
torious campaign with the murder 
of a babe. The President is a stern 
man, but he is just, and will avenge 
me." 

Spercia Zanchez smiled a mock- 
ing smile of quiet amusement. 

** When we are before the Presi- 



dent/' he said, ''yt>t shall ^peak 
and I will defend vayvfAt In the 
meanwhile let it be known to all 
that I honour 3rou as our illustrious 
prisoner of war." 

He placed his hand in his pocket, 
and extracting a leather case drew 
from it an enormous emerald, 
mounted in heavy g<^ and attached 
to a narrow green ribbon. 

" Let it be known to jrou, Giace 
Stanton," he continued, coming 
nearer and whispering to her, " let 
it be known to you that Spercia 
Zanchez is not the cold-hearted 
monster that his enemies. represent. 
He can forgive. I cdn forgive you 
now fcHT the blow jina struck 
me. Wear this in remembrance 
of Spercia Zanchez's forgiveness." 

There was an insolent under- 
current in the tones of his voice 
that gave the lie to these honeyed 
phrases. 

With a rapid movement he placed 
the ribbon around her neck, the 
jewel resting upon her throat, and 
tied it tightly bdiind. 

" Take her away," he said, and 
turned upon his hed. 

" Zanchez seems inclined to do 
the amiaUC) alter all," remarl^ 
St^hen Harrington to Ralph as 
they stood watching. 

** There's some devilry in it," 
Ralph re^>onded sharply. " Did 
you see the look upon some of the 
troopers' faces. These Spaniards 
are all superstitious, and they 
seemed ^ fear something in that 
gift of Zanchez." 

" Can't say I noticed it. As a 
siatter of fact, one of the fellows 
had given me a thundering good 
cigar, and I didn't trouble about 
anything else in the world." 

*' This way, march I " a trooper 
cried coming up to them. " Here's 
your quarters. You'll be well 
guarded ; if you try to escape, 
you'll be shot." 

*' Right you are,'* exclaimed 
Harrington cheerfully. " That's 
quite a matter of business, but give 
me another cigar. If you're on 
guard to-nightji come insKic^ bring 
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m demi-joan 4^ csAa and- a pack dl 
cards and I'll play you monte for 
pesos points.*' > 

Tbe «ian^ ^ mth a grufiE good- 
night, walked towards the door 
of the shed/and Ralph caii|;ht him^ 
by the arm* 
" What was that cmefaW- — " 
*' The Jewel of Death, seiior." 
'■ What do you mean ? " 
The troopo: slightly shrugged 
his shoulders, croesed himsdf^ and 
passed out. 



CHAPTER in 

THB VENGteATTCE OF SPEkCIA 
ZANCHEZ 

In about half an hour the trooper 
returned, bringing with him a 
couple of packs of greasy cards, a 
dozen of the cigars beloved by 
Stephen Harrington, and a demi- 
juan of cana. 

He placed them upon the rough 
wooden bonch, which served alike 
for the purpose of chair and table, 
and smiled expansively. 

"You're a rattling good sort," 
Ralph exclaimed, handing him half 
a dozen pesos. " It's a pity you're 
not on our side.'* 

"The Government troops have 
food and shelter, se£ior, and one 
must live." 

" While the rebels pay nothing, 
ch?" 

" They attack the Government, 
which owes the troops for three 
years' service, s^or.'" 

"And the troops ^ght m self- 
protection," Ralph responded, with 
a laugh. " By the way, Stephen," 
he said, " I'm not sure that isn't the 
way to keep the allegiance of the' 
army. Don't pay it. Overthrow 
the Government, and their claim 
against it goes with it. They 
fight for their pay, therefore for the 
Government." 

The three men laughed together, 
and sipped their cana. 

"You'll join us in ifionte/' 
Stephen suggested to the troopl^r, 



as he ai^anged the cards upon the 
bench. 

" Ypur p^y will be too hfeh, 
sefior," the man answered, with a 
^nrug of the shoulders. "Three 
years' pay oyerdue, senor." 

" W^^ we'll set you up with half 
a dozen pesos apiece, and then if 
you dean us out it's your luck." 

The man still hesitated, although 
his eyes gleamed, and fixed them- 
selves upon the cards, ready for 
the game. 

"The position, senQr^ is awk- 
ward," he remarked, at length. 
" I play. I win, we wiU say hun- 
dreds of pesos. I drink too much, 
and sleep. You open the door, and 
w;alk out ; and to-morrow I am 
shot. Whiat use a pleasant even- 
ing, to be followed by such an 
unfortunate awakening ? " 

" You will take our words. ? " 

"Certainly, senor," the man 
responded, with a touch of Spanish 
dignity. 

"Then we pledgje them, eh, 
Stephen ? '" 

" Yes, for to-night." 

" For to-night I take your parole. 
Salutacion, senor. Now for the 
game," 

For half an hour they played on, 
and the pile in front of the trooper 
grew steadily. 

" What do you reckon they'll do 
with us to-morrow ? " Stephen 
asked, as he lighted his cigar. 

" Caramba ! " the man replied 
placidly, " why trouble ? To- 
mc»rrow will show." 

*' That's all very wdl for you, my 
friend ; but I feel rather inter- 
ested." 

" Ah, well, we shall see. Another 
pesos, sefior. My luck is good.'* 

" I don't care much about my- 
self," Ra}|^ Chesleigh interrupted ; 
" but can anything be done for 
the woman ? " 

" Nothing, sefior ; she is doomed." 

" To death ? " 

The man inclined his head. 

" Will Zanchez shoot her ? " 

"Worse. He has laid the evil 
stone upon her— the Jewel of 
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Death. I count her hours left 
upon two of my fingers." 

The three sat sUent for a few 
moments. 

The flaming light of the resinous 
torch played upon the bronzed 
faces of the men, and threw fan- 
tastic shadows on the rough walls 
of the shed, while the air was hot 
and heavy with the smoky flame. 

" Tell me more about this Jewel 
of Death," Ralph exclaimed. 

'* Seflor, I know but little of its 
history. They say it is older 
than the world, that it came from 
some unknown sphere, and one 
of the great Spaniards with Pizarro 
found it in a city which now has 
vanished. That was the City of 
the Jewel of Death." 

The soldier spoke with awe in his 
voice, an undercurrent of super- 
stition, as one who told marv^els 
beyond his ken. 

*' What hanky-panky powers has 
the thing got ? " jerked matter-of- 
fact Stephen Harrington. 

" It is the greatest good, and the 
greatest evil. It is a talisman of 
good fortune, a means of death." 

" Rot I " Harrington responded, 
decisively. 

" There's magic in it, and Zan- 
chez values it as he does his life. 
He has only parted with it once 
before. It was a great lady who 
wore it then, at Reos. I was on 
guard, and saw her pass, seiiores ; 
next morning they told me she 
was dead. They said that, had 
she lived, she would have had 
Zanchez degraded and shot for 
treason ; but she died, sefiores." 

" Most picturesque twaddle," 
Ralph exclaimed, with a yawn, as 
he stretched himself. 

" But, sefior, at one time Zanchez 
conjured up this city, and showed 
it to me." 

" Oh, did he ? Where ? " 

" In the heavens. The eve of a 
sultry day, when he and I stood - 
alone upon the parching grass- 



tinged the clouds, he caught my 
wrist, and pointed to the slqr. 

" * You shall see my city,' he 
cried, 'the Qty of the Jewdi of 
Death,' and as I watched it grew 
before nay eyes. A glorious city, 
with white marble palaces, with 
domes and graceful minarets, fair, 
waving palm trees, and streets that 
flamed with gold. That is the 
power of Zanchez's jewel, sefkor.*' 
" A mirage," said Ralph, coldly. 
"The captain ought to be a 
travelling showman," remarked 
Harrington. "He's got such a 
wonderful gift for l3dng." 

" Ah \ it's an evil stone, seikor. 
It carries good fortune to its owner, 
and it has brought wealth and 
power to Zanchez, and death to his 
enemies. Zanchez will never go to 
battle without it, for he believes 
it is that that conquers all his foes 
for him." 

" And you believe this, too ? " 
" Who shall say, seilor ? There 
are many strange things that men 
cannot understand ; and in battle 
it is always victory for Zanchez." 
" The woman cannot be saved ? " 
The man lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and glanced over his 
shoulder. 

" By now, seflor, she is dead." 
The two Englishmen sat looking 
stonily before them ; and the 
trooper, seeing that thoughts of 
further play had left them, quietly 
collected the cards, and placed 
his winnings in his pocket. 

" ScUui I sefiores, salut y pesos I " 
he cried, as he drained his cup, and 
taking up the smoking torch, 
walked towards the door. 
" Buenas noches, seiiores," 
" Hasta tnaMana, amigo." 
** Htista maftana que se duerme 
muy bien, senores" and he passed 
out and left them. 

Left them, and they sat there 
sleeping by fits and starts, until 
the long hours of the night passed 
away, and the silvery dawn palpi- 
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village of Cufus to life and activity 
again, and upon the still morning 
air came clearly the jingle of chains 
and bits, the champing of the re* 
freshed steeds, and Ralph and Step- 
hen gladly mingled with the 
troopers in the bright sunlight. 

Everywhere was bustle and 
preparation, and the stir of de- 
parture. Everywhere, save in that 
one hut where Grace Stanton lay 
dead. 

The parting had been but a few 
brief hours, and now her soul had 
floated forth into the great un- 
known, to join again the one she 
loved. 

Faithful in life, true to him in 
good fortune and in Ul, she had 
crossed the silent river close behind 
him. 

Spercia Zanchez, mounted upon 
a jet-black horse, rode swiftly up 
and down the lines, rapidly giving 
his orders, fiercely turning to this 
man and to that as something for 
a moment displeased him — ruling, 
as he ever did, by fear. 

" Where's the woman ? " he 
demanded, as he caught sight of 
Ralph and Stephen. 

" In the hut yonder, captain," 
a trooper answered. 

" Fetch her." 

The man strode off, and Zanchez, 
ipuffing at his cigar, waited, slashing 
at the top of his boots meanwhile 
with the stout riding whip he 
carried in his hand. 

"Well, where is she?" he 
growled, as the man hurried back. 

** She is there, captain, 'dead." 

*' Ah I " 

Zanchez turned his horse, and, 
with a sour smile, cantered to- 
wards the hut where Grade Stanton 
had been imprisoned. He sprang 
from the saddle, and entered the 
shed. The morning sunlight shot 
athwart the gloom a beam of light, 
which rested upon the still form 01 
Grace Stanton, stretched upon the 
ground. 

Her face, a little drawn with 
pain, had the shadow of a dawning 
snoile hovering upon it — a smile of 



soft contentment, as thougti sh6 
greeted a friend who held out arms 
of welcome. 

Sperfia Zanchez stood by her 
and gazed down upon the woman 
he had sworn he loved ; the wpman 
he had murdered ; and a buzr came 
from the doorway, where the 
troopers had gathered — a murmur- 
ing buzz, subdued by superstitious 
terror, for to each man came the 
remembrance of Zanchez* gift to 
her on the night before. 

The captain stooped down by her 
s^e, and lifted the tumbled hair 
from about her shoulders ; and then 
with an imprecation he started 
to his feet. 

*' Where's the man who guarded 
this place ? " he shouted, with 
another oath. 

A trooper stepped from the gtoup, 
and faced him. 

** Here, captain." 

** You were on guard here ? " 

" Yes, captain." 

" Who entered ? " 

" No one, my captain." 

" Liar ! You slept/' 

" Indeed, no, my captain." 

"You slept, I say, you slept 
Liar I liar ! liar ! " and at each word 
he struck the man with his whip. 

" I do not lie, captain," the man 
cried wildly, retreating from him, 
and shielding his face with his 
arms. " I kept guard, and no one 
entered, and nO one left. I swear 
it." 

" Then you are a thief," he cried, 
seizing the man by the throat, 
and shaking him to and fro. " Where 
is the jewel ? Answer me that ; 
answer me, or I'll have you shot." 

"1 do not know, captalin. I 
have not seen it, I dare not toucli 
it." 

" Search," Zanchez shrieked lo 
the crowd around the doorway. 
" Search. We leave in five minutes, 
with or without it ; and yon, too, 
search, you cur. If you don't find 
it " He shrugged his shoulders. 

With feverish haste — the life of 
a comrade depended upon it — the 
men searched high and low in and 
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about the hut for the stone that 
had disappeared ; and while they 
did so Zanchez paced amongst 
them> pouring forth volleys of 
Spanish oaths, cursing Dick Stan- 
ton, and l^a^heming at the dead. 
The minutes passed^ and the search 
was futile. 

" Sound the ' fall in/ " Zanchez 
exclaimed with icy coldness. 

"Well/' he shrieked^ to several 
who still stood looking towards 
him ; *' well, why do you wait ? 
Have you found it ? " 

" No, my ciiptain." 

"Stand him there/' he criedj 
pointing to a tree. 

The men stood motionless, and 
Zanchez swung himself into his 
saddle, and sat there trembling 
with rage. 

"You can go too far, you 
bully," Ralph cried. " Your own 
men will not murder a comrade." 

There was an approving murmur 
from the troopers— an ominous mur- 
mur that told of a spreading rebel- 
lion. It wanted but one man to &re 
the train, and it would be Spercia 
Zanchez who died there and not the 
trooper. 

He took a revolver from the h<d- 
ster, and carefully examined it; 
and then with his left hand resting 
upon the back of his saddle, the 
right holding the pistol, he spoke 
again. 

" See that you do not go too far 
yourself, boy," he exclaimed, turn- 
ing to Ralph with a contemptuous 
simle. " My men know me, and 
know what to expert if they play 
me false. This cur has stolen my 
jewel and lied to me." 

" It is not so, my captain, I 
swear " 

" Or he has slept upon his guard, 
and others have stolen it. There 
is but one punishment for treachery 
— death. And death it shall be, 
even if I must be the one to deal it 
forth," he continued, a spar, n of 
rage taking the^ place of his ioriner 
coldness. "Let the man stand 
forth who wishes to defend the 
traitor." 



His e3res glittered as he gazed 
down the lines and defiantly 
scanned the face of every man. No 
one moved from the lines,, no one 
came forward to confront him. 

" You see, I know my men," he 
sneered, turning to Ralph; and 
then he addressed the troopers 
again, speaking with a ferocious 
scowl that dared them to say a 
word in reply. 

"A man who sleeps upon his 
guard is a traitor to all Ins com- 
rades^ a danger to the cause he 
should defend. I have tried this 
man and condemned him. His 
sentence is death." 

In the twinkling of an eye he 
raised his rev<dver. There was a 
sharp report, and the man, without 
a cry, fell prone upon his face. 

" Forward I " 

Spercia Zanchez viciously dug 
his spurs into the sides of his horse, 
and bounded to the front of his 
troops. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FIGHT IN THB HILLS 

" It's going to be a bad day with 
Zanchez," a man next to Ralph 
remarked, as they rode on. 

" Dios I " another growled, as he 
fingered his rifle, "one of these 
times his bad day will be his last." 

During the night a few straggling 
parties of skirmishers had joined 
the main body, and it was now 
a troop of about one hundred and 
sixty strong that moved towards 
Reos, the capital of Santa Teresa. 

Several of those around grunted 
approval of the sentiments of thdr 
comrade, and muttered what might 
have been either a prayer or a curse 
beneath their breath. 

Ralph glanced sharply from one 
to another, and the thought grew 
in his mind how ready they all were 
to rise against the man who ruled 
them — ruled them with a rod of 
iron. Why should he not fan the 
smouldering embers into flame, 
and so gain his escape ? 
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Revolt, revenge and insurrection 
were smouldering in the breast of 
every man whom Zanchez treated 
wor^ than -a snarling dog. The 
fear of him kept it down, but it was 
there, and only needed a leadet 
strong enough to make the first 
movement, and then the bullying 
Spaniard would meet the fate that 
he so richly deserved. 

One hundred and sixty men who 
hated him ; and he rode at the 
head^ with his back towards them. 
It was that brutish indifference to 
feetr that had saved his Mfe time 
after time. 

The man of Ralph's thoughts 
halted) turned his horse, and rode 
slowly up and down the lines, 
narrowly scanning the bronzed 
faces of the troopers, as though he 
scented danger, and strove to find 
its whereabouts. 

The eyes of each conspirator 
sought some other resting-place, 
and he passed back to the front of 
the troop. 

" You're mighty good at talking, 
but daren't raise a finger when he's 
near," Harrington sneered to the 
man who guarded him. 

" It is the evil eye, sefior. He 
bewitches us." 

" Evil fiddlesticks I He's only 
a little bigger scoundrel than any 
of you. That's all. Lend me your 
gun, and I'll drop him where he 
stands." 

The man shook his head em- 
phatically, and Ralph, feeling a 
slight touch upon his knee, looked 
down. The rear of the troop was 
now just on the outskirts of the 
village of Cufus, and one of its 
peasants, a man who had shown 
disgusting servility to Zanchez, 
stood, holding up a can of caiia. 

" Before you go, senor," he 
exclaimed, *' 'lis a thirsty road " ; 
and then, as Ralph bent to take the 
spirit from him, he swiftly whis- 
pered, " Two leagues further on, 
the road goes through a canon. 
Hold yourself ready for a rescue. 
Buena for tuna, sefior.'* 

Ralph drained the can, to hide 



the flush of elation in 1^ face. 
Then aU was not over yet. The in- 
surgents were still active, and but a 
few hours might see the position 
of affairs revised once more. 
; Ii(e returned the can to the 
peasant ; and, four deep, the morn- 
ing sun flashing on the barrels of 
their guns, the last of the troop 
passed out of the village into the 
broad, open plain. 

On the other side of the purple 
range of mountains ahead lay Reos, 
and the road already commenced to 
gradually ascend. Miles away he 
could see it winding over one of the 
lower spurs, and there was an 
exhilarating fascination in the 
thought that somewhere amongst 
those towering summits lurked a 
hundred rifles that would spring ta 
fiery life for the sake of him and his 
comrade. 

On they rode, on, on ; and now 
the spot was only a short mile 
ahead. He could see how the road 
wound and twisted through frown- 
ing walls of overhanging rock, and 
then reappeared, white and dazzling 
in the sunlight, higher up the crest 
of the hill. 

It was a position from which a 
hundred men could slay an army, 
and, all unsuspecting, they rode 
towards it. 

But were they all unsuspecting ? 

The forepart of the troop, under 
Zanchez' orders, had halted, and 
the others came gradually to a 
standstill. 

Zanchez was slowly riding down 
the lines, and half a dozen ol the 
soldiers were cantering ahead into 
the gorge. 

If the rescuers were not well 
under cover, the whole attempt 
was doomed to failure ; and Ralph 
strained his ears for the shot that 
should tell of the discovery of the 
ambuscade. 

It was the captain's voice that 
roughly brought his thoughts back 
again. 

** Remove the prisoners right 
to the rear, and lash their hands 
behind them.'* 
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The two Englishmen struggled 
fiercely as this new indignity was 
forced upon them ; but resistance 
was absurd and usdess. 

" What is the good, seflor ? '• 
the man exclaimed, as he fastened 
the thongs. " It is but two against 
a hundred." 

" It's a degradation." 

** Captured rebels must not com- 
plain. The captain feels imcertain 
as to whether your friends may not 
be rash enough to attempt a rescue 
in the cailon^ and he takes pre- 
cautions." 

The reconnoitring party cantered 
back. There was a brief consulta- 
tion, and Zanchez resumed his 
position at the head of the troops. 
Ralph and Stephen were taken to 
the rear, and they all moved for- 
wards towards the gorge. 

Into the shadow of the rocks 
passed the head of the column, each 
man now with his rifle ready, 
glancing narrowly to the right and 
left. 

Even from where he was in the 
rear Ralph could see Zanchez 
riding in the very front up the now 
rapidly-rising roadway. His heart 
throbbed with excitement until it 
became almost pain. His nerves 
tingled, and the blood surged 
through his brain as he waited 
for the ring of the first shot. 

Then came a cold rush of chilling 
disappointment. Suppose he had 
been misled ? Suppose it was all 
a mistake, or perhaps but a trick 
to fool the Englishmen ? 

The column was gradually creep- 
ing along the defile ; in ten minutes 
Zanchez would be clear of the 
cafion and out in the sunlight again. 

If they were there, why did they 
delay ? 

" With all his fiendish wajrs, he 
has got some pluck," Harrington 
ejaculated, for they, were watching 
the captain riding well ahead, his 
rifle in his hands, his head turned 
automatically from side to side as 
he scanned the rocks above them. 

Suddenly as they watched they 
saw him bring lus rifle to his 



shoulder, and fire at a jutting ledge 
upon his right. 

Crack r 

The first shot came as a snap 
upon the air, and ere its echo died 
away a blinding, withering storm 
was the reply. 

From every rock in the defile 
there sprang a rifle, and every rifle 
hissed and spluttered flame. Crack I 
Crack ! Crack I reverberated 
through the cafion until its very 
walls seemed alive with rings oi 
curling smoke and steel-blue bar- 
rds, and the ground a disorderly 
mass of rearing, plunging horses 
and furious, cursing men. 

They answered volley with volley, 
but their shots pinged harmlessly 
against the granite or ricocheted 
back upon them. 

A dozen men, maddened and 
shrieking with rage, dropped from 
their horses and made a rush to 
scale the sides of the cafion, only 
to fall back riddled with bullets 
before they gained a foothold on 
the rocks. 

Retreat, instant retreat, was the 
only course. The jdace was a death 
trap. 

A white rag upon a pole fluttered 
from behind a crag, and the firing 
died away ; the grumbling echoes 
faded, and all was silence, save for 
the groans of the dying and the 
shrieks of a horse that lay with a 
broken foreleg, and lashed at the 
ground in its agony. 

A man sprang upon a rock beside 
the flag of truce. 

** Leave the prisoners, sefior, 

and you may go free " He said 

no more, for in that second Zanchez 
tore a revolver from his belt and 
shot him where he stood. Then 
the confusion became riot and dis- 
order — the retreat a wild, irrespon- 
sible stampede. 

Each now fought and struggled 
with those neaj-est to be the first 
to escape from that death valley, 
while from the unseen marksmen 
overhead still showered the rattling 
hail of bullets down upon them. 

Three score men out of the hun- 
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dred and sixty gained the plain that 
they had left so lately. Three 
score men, torn, begrimed, and 
wounded, for nearly every one was 
bleeding from, some injury which 
had not sufficed to stretch him by 
the side of his companions. 

And in the post of honour in 
retreat pame Spercia Zanchez. As 
he was the first to enter, so he wa^ 
the last to leave the cafion. It was, 
a fierce, brutal, apathetic courage 
that conmianded admiration, even 
though one must hate its pos- 
sessor. 

As he reached the open he turned 
and ironicsdly waved his hat to the 
enemy, and then cantered after 
.the straggling renmaQt of his 
defeated army. 

"There is no fear of pursuit as 
yet," he said. '* It will take them 
hours to reach the road from t)ieir 
position. Back to Cufu*. For- 
ward r' 

The scattered troopers dejectedly 
obeyed him, and rode slowly b^ck 
to the village with the two prisoners 
in their midst. 

" An attempt at rescue that faJied 
mi^raldy," Zanchez jeered, coming 
to the SKle of Stephen Harrington. 

" Ah ! they'll try again," he 
answered^ ** They're led by 
Englishmen and not by bastard 
Spaniards." 

With a cry of futy Zanchez 
caught at Stephen's throat, and 
with his clenched fist strudk him 
full upon the mouth. 

" You dog," he dirieked. " I'll 
have you strung upon the. next tree 
and left to rot. Curse you ! " 

A thin red streak was tricklit^ 
down the Englishman's chin, and 
he was tearing fiercely at, the thongs 
that bound him. His face was 
flushed and distorted with a loc^ 
of hatred as deadly as that on the 
Spaniard's. 

" I'H kill you for that," he hissed 
between his teeth ; and so they 
entered the village that they had 
left only a fe^ hours before. 

All day long, under the tropical 
sun, the two EngUshni^i had eyes 



os^y for that long white roadway 
stretching to the distant nK>un- 
tains ; momentarily expecting to 
see the dust clouds arise, heralding 
the approach of the insurgents to 
finish the work of annihilation that 
they had commenced, and efiect a 
rescue. But evening came, and 
nothing had happened, 

They saw the guards placed by 
Zancihez in the ;aiost fayouraUe 
positions com|detely surrounding 
the village. They Iward him say 
that for himself the ufhole night 
would be spent in visiting each 
sentin^ by turn ; a^d then uncere- 
moniously they were cast into an 
outhouse, their hands still bound 
-behind them, without food or 
water. 

- Through the cracks in the wea- 
ther-beaten roof they saw, the sky 
turn indigo^ and the silvery stars 
come forth, and wondered if it 
was for the last time. 

The free and easy manner of their 
gaders towards them, had dis- 
appeared. It W4S )no longer 
*' BtUnos noches,. seilore$,'* but a 
curse that they addressed theqa 
with ; for waa it not through them 
that a hundred of their comrades 
were left dead or dying in the 
cafion, while the condition of those 
who had Survived was too des- 
perate to be comfortable ? 

The rebels would surely make a 
descent upon Cufus, by and by, 
and, judging their strength from 
the firing in the cafion it would 
mean extermination. 

" Poor old Grace I " Ralph mur- 
mured as the door was barred upon 
them.: " This is where ^e was last 
night. I wonder if that fellow 
saved the kid as he promised I " 

" What I want to know," Stephen 
retorted viciously, ** is why our 
.friends have sat twiddling their 
thumbs all day long when they 
could have taken this God-for- 
saken hole half a dozen times 



over.' 



" Caution." 
" Tush I They would have been 
certain of yicUwry." 
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" Maybe," Ralph replied quietiy, 
" but they are wise enough to 
recognize that the first act of Zan- 
Chez, if he saw defeat inevitable, 
would be to revenge himself upon 
his prisoners. I suppose you're 
not anxious to be shot, Stephen ? '* 

** No," he answered, his face 
bacoming a shade paler. "I 
didn't think of that. Then we 
should have been better off without 
their Interference," he continued 
sullenly. ** We should havC' been 
taken to Reos, where things are 
civilized, and, after a spell of prison, 
expdled the country ; while, as 
it is,owing to this affair to-day ** 

*'We shall probacy both be 
shot, or, if yoU' show the white 
feather, hanged." 

" Nice sort of rescuers to be con- 
tented with killing a. few troopers." 

"Yes, rescuing is thankless 
work," Ralph responded drily, 
and then he suddenly jumped from 
the heap of straw upon which he 
had been lying. 

" It's been * long job, but it's 
done at last," he exdaimcd tri- 
umphantly, showing his freed 
hands, the wrists scored with the 
red marks of the thongs. "Turn 
over, and I'll have you settled 
in a minute." 

" The reason they didn't, make 
a move," he continued, tugging 
away at Stephen's bonds, " is that 
they expect us to escape and join 
them ; and we'll do it." 

"Look what a tumble-down 
shanty this is. Buck up, man, 
and we'll be outside in an hour. 
Take that iron p^ there, and dig 
away at the ground by the further 
waU." 

Stirred to acticm by the energy 
of his friend, Stephen Harrington 
took the peg in his hand, and the 
two men knelt side by side and 
started digging at the soft earth. 

A stifled exclamation from Ralph 
caused Stephen to glance up. 



it had caused her death^ and hid 
it here." 



CHAPTER V 

TO BE SHOT AT DAWN 

Swiftly and silently the two men 
returned to their task, their hearts 
buoyed up with the hope of escape 
—the fascination upon them that, 
although neither believed it, still 
there might be something in the 
lucky-stone. They possessed it 
now ; and, if it remained true to 
its legend, it should bring g;ood 
fortune to them, and disaster to 
all who tried to oppose them; 

Energetically as they both 
worked now, the task was long and 
wearisome, for it was one that had 
to be pursued with the greatest 
caution, lest a sound audible with- 
out should arouse attention and 
frustrate their attempt. Gradually 
they deepened the hole, scooping 
out the sandy soil with their hands, 
and throwing it loos^y upcm the 
floor of the hut, so that no pile of 
earth should be seen in the event 
of a surprise visit ; and then, at last, 
a breath of cool, fi^sh air puffed into 
their faces. 

" Through I " Ralph exclaimed, 
with elation, turning excitedly to 
Harrington. 

"Good luck I" he responded; 
and the two men sat back and 
rested for a while, before making 
their flnal attack. 

It seemed truly as if hick had 
favoured them^ for as they sat 
there waiting, the sentry was 
challenged in a whisper that would 
not have been audiMe to them if 
they had been working, and swiftly 
they flung a bundle of straw against 
the hole, and, throwing themselves 
down upon the ground, feigned to 
sleep. 

The whispering still continued 
without, and they could now dis- 
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thought to catch us hi the act/* 

Stephen whispered. 

' " What's he doing ? " 

•^Watching through a crack in 
the door, I expect.'* 

Their whisperings were broken 
by the sound of the unbarring of the 
door, and through the comers of 
their eyes they watched the captain 
as he strode into the hut, and, 
holding a torch high above his head, 
narrowly gazed around him. It 
seemed to those who feigned to sleep 
that they dwelt long upon the 
bundle at straw, aiid finally he 
moved towards it ; but even as he 
did sp ^ ringing shot sotlnded com- 
paratively close at hand, and, 
flinging down the torch, he made 
for the doorway. 

" Where was that shot ? " he. 
demanded. 

"It sounded from the north- 
west, captain.** 

"Then the cursed rebels are on 
the taiove again. Stamp out that 
torch, and bar the door again, and 
don't move until yo^ get orders 
from me." * ^ ^ 

The man saluted, and Spercia 
Zanchez strode away. 

"More luck, Stephen " Ralph 
exclaimed, radsing himself on his 
elbow as the man departed.* 

"Ah! My heart stood still as he 
Hiralked towards the hole.** 

Falling to work agaia directly 
Zanchez had departed, swiftly they 
widened the opening, an^ liow 
could smell the sweet mornings air; 
as it came to them from across the 
plains. It was fragrance itself, 
after the stifling atmosphere of the 
shed, rendered even worse by the 
smoke of the smouldering torch; 
and they sniffed it with delight. It 
was a breath of freedom from the 
outer world ; their nerves tightened; 
and their hearts beat high with 
hope. 

Zanchez was far away, and no 
sound of life came to them. 

The opening was now wide 
enough for a man to cautiously 
ivriggle through. 

"Go first,** Ralph exclaimed; 



and Harrington crept through and 
Hstened. 

" Is it aU safe ? ** 

" No ; be quiet, I can hear the 
tramp of horses." 
" Faintly there btoke upon their 
ears the * beat bf horse's hoofs 
approaching. Faint, very faint, but 
steadily growing nearer. 

" It*s only one man," Ralph 
whispered. " Keep still, I'm com- 
ing out." 

• "Wait," was the reply. "Let 
us see what happens. I may have 
to crawl back." 

The challenging voice of a sen- 
tinel came cleariy towards them, 
the Spanish passwords were ex- 
changed, and then another voice 
interrupted. 

"Well, what hi heaven's name 
is the matter ? " Spercia Zanchez 
shouted. " Why have you deserted 
your post ? ** 

" To bring the news that the 
rebels are moving down upon you, 
captain.** 

" How many ? " 

"I caught sight of the first 
skirmishing party, captain, and, 
firing at them to arouse your at- 
tention herp, rode back at once. It 
is a surprise to rescue the English 
captives." 

" Dios, I'll cheat them yet. Catf 
out a firing party. In a few 
minutes it will be light, and they'll 
find them dead.** 

"Yes, captain," the man' itn- 
swered, and rode away. 

The prisoners sscv( the tiny flame 
as Zanchez struck a match and 
Hghted his cigar, and then watched 
the ^park. growing larger as he 
walked within a few yards of them 
and proceeded to the door of the 
hut. 

** You need not unbar the door," 
he exclaimed to the man on guard. 
^ Pm not going In, I'll sit here.** 

Shivering with apprehension, 
Stephen Harrington crept closer to 
the hole, and whispered, " Have you 
heard all ? '* 

" Yes, it looks bad for us." 

" But he won't dare to," Stephen 
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exclaimed again, his voice trembling 
as he spoke; "he won't dare to 
shoot us.** 

'' I don't know. Zanchez is not 
troubled with any false sentiment.'' 

*' Well, then, crawl out, and let 
us both make a dash for it while 
there's time.' 

"It is impossible for both to 
escape ; at any moment Zanchez 
may enter, and if both had dis- 
appeared we should be chased and 
caught before we'd dciared the vil- 
lage. One must stop, and the 
other go.'* 

" One must stop ? " Harrington 
exclaimed. 

'* Yes ; if one goes the other can 
gain time and give him a chance of 
a few extra moments ; and that, 
with luck, will; mean freedom." 

** But who goes, and who stays ? " 

"You go, and I stay; for you 
were out first, and it's your chance. 
1*11 stay and keep them off." 

" But they'll shoot you." 

" I expect they will ; but it isn't 
worth while that two should be 
shot, if one will do." 

" That's right enough," Stephen 
murmured complaisantly. 

" There is one thing I should like 
to escape for, and that's my pro- 
mise to Grace Stanton. I said I'd, 
look after the youngster, Steve." 

" Yes," tis companion responded, 
glancing round uneasily, and his 
whole manner showing his longing 
to say good-bye and clear away. 

" I would like to live because of 
that promise — to find the kid, and 
look after her." 

" I expect she's all right — sure to 
be," Harrington answered hurriedly. 

For ^ moment iRalph did not 
spqak. His thpughts travelled 
with a flash over the events of the 
past few days, which had. all fitted 
in 'to|;ether, and led him now to the 
position that he must give his life 
for his trust. It was not so many 
hours back that he^ accepted that 
trust, and yet it seemed that then 
he was but a boy ; while now he 
was a man, filled with good purpose, 
and ye^ doomed to die. 



He determined that be would 
give his life for his trust, for that 
was the only way in which he could 
keep his promise ; and as he did so 
it seemed that something new was 
bom in his heart, that the face of 
Grace Stanton shone forth in the 
darkness of that grimy hut, and 
with a sweet smile repaid him for 
his sacrifice. 

"X expect the kid's all right,*' 
Harrington muttered again, fuming 
at the d^lay. 

"Zanchez threw the youngster 
into a dump of bushes by the side 
of the road," Ralph said, "and 
when we met those Englishmen I 
got one of them to promise to go 
back, find the child, and look after 
her until we came to claim her." 

" Then, of course, she's all right," 
Stephen emphatically responded, 
" so what's the use of troubling 
any more ? " . 

" It's this, Steve ; you are going 
to clear away in a moment, and I'll 
guard your departure, and by hook 
or crook gain half an hour for you, 
and for that I shall pay my life." 
. " No, you won't, Ralph. Directly 
I leave here I shall make a dash for 
our friends,, explain things to them, 
and in under an hour the village 
win be ringing with the shots of a 
surprise party. . A few minutes 
after you and I will be charging at. 
the head, of our victorious army, 
and chasing that pig Zanchez and 
his ioUowers like chafiE before the 
wind." , 

"No, that won't do, Steve. 
That isn't why I'm staying behind. 
I want you to promise when you 
leave here that you will not take 
the road to the north, but retrace 
your steps to y(here the child is, and, 
reselling her, leave all fighting 
behind you, and making your way 
stealthily towards the coast, return 
to England, and devote your life iii 
guarding and caring for her — taking 
from me the trust that I gave my 
Ufe to fulfil." 

Stephen Harrington growled 
something under his breath. 

"Those are the terms, Stephen, 
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npoh which I will guard your safety 
with my life. Do yon accept ? " 

" What's the good of taking such 
a down^in-the-mouth view of the 
thing ? '• Harrington answered 
viciously. "Of course it's your 
afiair, and not mine : and if you 
ask it« naturally I'll do it. But^ 
man alive, isn't it worth having a 
fight for your money ? If you can 
keep them off for half an hour, 
surely it's better that I should use 
that time in bringing our people up 
to rescue you ; and, that over, why, 
we can ride to the ranch together, 
and get out of the country at onccf." 

Ralph Chesleigh felt his Hood 
stir a little, and the longing to die 
fighting came over him. It was 
surely better to make one last 
attempt than die in this hopeless 
way ; but in a second he slowly 
shook his head. 

** No good, Steve, my lad ; see 
here, I'm going to give up my life 
for the kid, because I promised to 
care for her. If we get into another 
fight, things might not go well, and 
she'd be left without anyone to 
guard her. If you brought a rescue 
party here, and I had been shot 
before you returned, while you were 
killed in the fight, she'd be left 
friendless; and that is not my 
plan." 

" Bat to be shot like a dojg '* 

" I know, Steve, my lad ; it takes 
the heart out of a man, but it's the 
only way. Leave the fighting alone, 
old chap, and get out of Santa 
Teresa." 

**AU right, then. Ifs your 
affair." 

*' It's my affair^ and yours, 
Steve," Ral|^ whispered solemnly. 
" Give me y6ur han<l Swear by all 
you hold sacred in this world. 
Swear that, as there's a God above 
us, you will fly by the southern 
road, and find Phyllis." 

" I swear it." 

" Swear you will take her to 
Eng^Gmd, and guard and protect her 
as you would your own child, your 
own life." 

" I swear it.'" 



"Good-bye, Steve.'* 

" Good-bye, old chap." 

"I say, Steve. Just a second. 
Presently, when the kid can under- 
stand, you know, I think I'd like 
her to hear just a little abotit this. 
Not enough to make her unhappy, 
but so that she'll give a thought to 
me. When they stand me up to be 
shot presently, I shall think that 
One of these da3rs her eyes will get 
a little soft in hearing about it. 
It'll help me a bit. Good-bye, 
Steve." 

" Good-bye, Ralph." 

The two meu clasped hands again. 
Stephen Harrington melted into the 
shadows, and Ralph covered the 
hole with loose straw, and waited. 



CHAPTER VI 

UNTIL TO-MORROW 

He did not feel heroic as he flung 
himself down again and waited. 

He was young and strong, and 
living the last hour of his life. He 
wished it could be otherwise, but 
he had kept his oath. 

Stephen by now must be dear 
of the village, he would be able to 
lie k)w at the ranch, until all the 
trouble was over, and then he and 
the child could return to England. 

Then there was the Golden 
River. He had forgotten to tell 
Harrington about that paper, but 
of course he would discover iu 
The child would grow up rich and 
beautiful, and Stephen would be 
her guardian. Ah, wdl }" that was 
all right, but he wished they could 
have got off together. 

The unbarring of the door 
thought him back to the stem 
realities of the position. It was 
his cue to {day a part, and he, 
at all costs, ihust gain delay for 
Stephen's sake. 

Spercia Zanchez strode into the 
hut, followed by half a dozen of 
his men. 

'*WeU, what is it?" Ralph 
growled sleepily, raising himself 
upon his elbow. 
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" Your pardon^ s^oses," Zanchez 
replied^ sweeping the ground with 
his sombrero in an exaggerated, 
mocking salute, "your pardcm, 
seilores, but your unruly followers 
have forced me to a step that I 
regret. They have slain more than 
hsdf ol my troop in an attempt 
to rescue you, which failed ; they 
are active on the outskirts <^ 
Cufus, and will, doubtless, make 
another attack, and, greatly out* 
numbering us, may succeed. Your 
pardon, seftores." Again he made 
that mocking bow. *' I'm sorry to 
cause you inconvenience, but I'm 
going to have you shot." 

"It is a poor joke, at .an ill- 
chosen time, 8eik>r," Ralph exr 
claimed, with simulated anger. 

"It is no pleasantry, amigo ; it 
is truth. I am going to. have the 
pair of you shot — now." 

" You have forgotten your posi- 
tion, seiior," Ralph continued, 
speaking with a quiet, st^n dignity. 
" We are Englishmen, and demand 
a fair trial at Reos." 

" Bah I " 

"You dare not shoot ns in 
cold blood." 

" You are rebels, amigo.'* 

"We demand to be taken to 
Reos.'* 

" You, as prisoners, are a danger 
and a menace to my remaining 
troops. It is a measure of pre- 
caution that they will ap^daud at 
Reos." 

"At Reos, yes," Ralph repeated 
hotly, for now it grew upon; him 
that he was not only fighting lot 
d^ay, but for hi3 own life. " At 
Reos, yes ; but what of England, 
Zanchez ? Do you think that they 
vnH allow you to murder two 
Englishmen with impunity ? They 
will demand a heavy reckonmg 
from Santa Teresa." 

"England is a long way ofiF, 
amigo,*- 

" England's power stretches from 
pole to pole, and the man who in 
any country attacks one of her 
subjects must prepare himself for 
her vengeance, heavy and unplac- 



aUe. So surely as jrou do this, 
Zanchez, so surely will you be 
tried and hanged for our murder." 

" You are rebels, the leaders Kd 
a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment of Santa Teresa. I will take 
the risk." 

"As you will, then, I shall be 
ready." 

" And yoiff companion ? " 

" I will awaken him in time. I 
suppose even a half-bred Spaniard 
will grant men a few moments to 
prepare for death I " 

" Dios, boy, keep that wagging 
tongue of yours quieter, or death 
may not be so peaceful as you 
seem to think." 

He came over and caught Ralph 
by the shoulder. 

"We half-bred Spaniards have 
half-bred means of stopping the 
babbling of fools," he snarled 
fiercely. " Another such word, and 
I'll have you stripped and flogged 
to death, instead of shot. I'U have 
you tied up by the thumbs, and 
left as carrion for the vultures." 

And he waited, hoping, perhE^, 
that Ralph would provoke him 
further; but the Eng^hman 
answer^ nothing. 

" Caramba I " cried Zanchez, 
after a second's pause, " let it x>ass ; 
you're only a boy, and have not 
learned the wisdom of silence." 

He abruptly ordered the troopers 
to go, and walked towards thedooir. 

" Half an hour for devotions, 
seiior," he exclaimed with a lau|;h, 
"and then we'll see if Engkmd 
C0A hear the rattle of a firing party, 
and the dying gasp of ttaitors. 
Until then, seltor," he bowed once 
more, and stood ios an instant 
in the doorway. And then a 
thought seemed to strike him, and 
he strode back towards Ralph, who 
had flung himself down upon the 
straw again. 

" Your comrade sleeps soundly, 
amigo" he said, with a chuckle. 
"It's a pity, when, in a lew miiiutes 
he will sleep so long. Waken him, 
and let him know he id wasting 
his last few moments," 
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"Let him sleep while he can," 
Ralph replied, throwing his arm 
across the rolled-up rug. 

** No, arouse him, and let me see 
his face when he learns his fate. 
He's not one of your sort, boy,'* 
Zanchez continued, with grim appre- 
elation. " He's a traitor, a coward, 
a rat who'd sell his best friend to 
save his miserable skin. If you 
were both going to live I would 

say " He ^oke off suddenly, 

and, with a dawning suspicion in 
his eyes, came nearer and kicked 
the rug. 

The straw rustled beneath it» 
and with another kick he scattered 
it, and exposed the hole through 
which Stephen had escaped. 

The cool morning air came with 
a gust into the hut, and Zanchez 
8t(X)d there looking into the face 
of Ralph, who had risen to his feet. 

" Why," he demanded, " did 
you let him clear off, and attempt 
to gain time for him ? " 

"He was out first, and it was 
useless for both to attempt to 
escape." 

"£)»os/" the Spaniard ex- 
claimed, his eyebrows raising them- 
selves in bushy arcs upon his 
bronzed forehead, "and yet you 
are only a boy. Which way has 
he gone ? " 

"Which way should he go, but. 
towards our friends ? " 

"Ah I northwards, towards the 
hills. Well, he can wait a while." 

The captain walked to the rough 
bench, and seated himself upon it. , 
He took a cigar from his pockety 
lighted it, and ffung another to 
his prisoner, 

".You are a rebel, t>oy, and 
fight against the Government." 

. " That is known to every one. 
What then ? " 

Zanchez smoked silently, and 
then suddenly crashed down his 
fist with a mighty oath. 

" This— this— boy. With one 
of your spirit to join me, I too am 
a irebel. With one of your pluck 
and grit to fight by my side, I'll 
turn the whole army against the 



President. I'll reduce Reos to 
ashes in a week. I, Spercia Zanchezi 
will be President of Ssmta Teresa, 
and you whatsoever you choose to 
be. Now you are a prisoner, con- 
denmed to death; a moment 
hence, if you do so decide, you are 
my comrade, my chief lieutenant. 
In a month I am President, and 
you what you will." 

There was a gleam of ambition 
in the man's eyes as he poured 
forth his proposal, a gleam that 
told of long-cherished desires now, 
as he thought, near to ripening. 

" What do you say, boy ? You 
are a rebel, and I will join you. 
These followers of yours we will 
pull this way and that just as we 
choose, until our purpose is accom- 
plished. Our own Government 
troops we will turn to fight against 
the Government, and you and I 
will win together. Is it not so ? 
You're only a boy, but you've more 
pluck than a battalion of the sc^rt 
I'm used to. What do you say ? " 

In an ecstasy of exultation the 
man sprung up, and clapped Ralph 
upon the shoulder. 

" What do you say, boy, eh ? " 
he repeated, " what do you say ? '• 

" I say no." 

" Think what it meansH-jrou. are- 
really wioning me to your aide, and 
I am bringing my troopswith me." 

" Ah I that is one w^^y to look 
at it. There is another ; and it 
seems to me, if I accepted your 
offer I should be using my friends, 
who fight only for the right, to da 
the dirty work of a scamp*" 
. "You refiTO, eh?" 

" Yes ; I refuse to join. with a 
cold-blocKled murderer of ^ women 
and children. I refuse to sell my 
fi^ends into your hands. Call out 
your firing party, scour the country 
for ;your escaped prisoner, and 
shoot me if you like. I refuse abso- 
lutely.'* 

With a muttered curse, Zanchez 
drew a whistle from his pocket and 
blew it sharply, once and then 
again, and two of his tscoopers 
entered, and stood at attention. 
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"One of the English dogs has es- 
caped,Tasso/' he exclaimed, address- 
ing the foremost man, *' and made 
for the insurgents' camp amongst the 
hills to the northward. Take a 
score of men, and search the road 
between here and there. Ride like 
the wind, and don't return without 
kim. You understand ? '* 

" Yes, my captain." 

" Ri^t. Go I '• 

The men saluted, and sharply 
turning, left ; and a few moments 
later the clatter of hoofs through 
the village told of the departure 
of the troopers in chase of Har- 
rington. 

** Search the road between here 
and the insurgents' camp,'* had 
been Zanchez' <M:dcr, and Ralph 
could scarcely repress a smile as 
he thought how easily the astute 
captain had been befooled. 

It was, of course, only natural 
that he should believe that the 
escaped rebel had made to rejoin 
his friends in the north ; and yet 
even now Stephen must be a league 
away upon the southern road, 
every step taking him nearer to 
Phyllis and to freedom. 

" You are determined to be a 
fool, boy ? " Zanchez asked, look- 
ing tiowards him again. 
^* I am determined not to join 
with you." 

" As you will. Juan I " 

** Yes, my captain." 

"Take this fellow out, bind 
hito to the nearest tree, and shoot 
hito." 

" Yes, my captain ? " 

'* Adios, amigo," Zanehez ex- 
claimed, with another ironical bow. 
• *' Hasta manana** Ralph re- 
sponded, laughing carelessly. 

"There will be no to-morrow 
for you, boy.'* 

" Who can say, Zanchez ? It is 

ri who have said farewell, not 
You have lost your talisman of 
luck, your Jewd of Death. You 
have said good-bye, not I. Who 
can say but what it will be you, 
and not I, who will be dead to- 
morrow ? " 



The Englishman felt that he 
talked but idly — that he only played 
upon the superstitious fears of the 
Spaniard ; but it was some cold 
consolation to know that he had 
awakened a lurking fear in the 
heart of the scoimdrel who had 
condemned him. 

There was some little feeling of 
elation in the knowledge that the 
sinewy Hercules would have given 
anything to recall that word, so 
dreaded by all his race, "good- 
bye." 

Hasta manana, until to-morrow, 
until next week, until next year ; 
but never good-bye, lest it may 
mean the long good-bye of death to 
him who says it. 

"We shall see, antigo,*' the 
Spaniard replied sourly. " Lead 
him out, tie him to a tree, and 
shoot him." 

" Yes, my captain." 

The trooper passed out, and 
Ralph followed hmi into the open, 
with Spercia Zanchez close behind 
them. 

The morning had broken fair and 
smiling, the dawn suffused the 
greenish grey of the sky with rosy 
light ; and as he gazed, the blush- 
ing douds changed to crimson, 
then to gold, the sun burst forth 
in splendour, and Santa Teresa 
woke to life again. 

Then, with the flood of day, 
came the enthusiasm of youth. 

Behind him was the gloom and 
suffocating atmosphere of the shed 
where he had been imprisoned. 
Before him — ^what ? Death ! Yes, 
but with the strength of a martyr 
to support him. He was young, 
and life is ever precious to the 
youthful, and he was to die ; but 
he had kept his word, and, proudest 
thought to every Englishman, he 
had done his duty. 

He had promised Grace Stanton 
to guard the child with his life, 
and he was giving his life for his 
trust ; while somewhere down that 
road that dazzled in the morning 
sunlight, Stephen Harrington was 
speeding to fulfil his oath. 
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" You need not bind me, Zanchez« 
Let me die as a man, and not as a 
dog." 

*' Accept my terms, you young 
fool." 

"No, I tell you, no. I would 
sooner die now than save my life 
by moving a finger to help you. 
I would sooner anything than take 
life as a gift from you, a low-bred 
South American thief, who has 
become a great soldier by murdering 
women and children — a cut-throat 
brigand, whose only safety is to 
hide in a corrupt Republic. Now, 
shoot me — shoot me I " 

Zanchez raised his clenched fist 
in a passion, and then dropped 
it again. 

'* Stand him there,** he foamed ; 
" call out a firing party. No, stop I 
Get a rope, and hang the dog 1 
Dios/ we'll hang them both together. 
Here's the other ! *' 

" Here's the other ! ** Ralph's 
eyes turned from the road to the 
south, and followed the wild gestic- 
ulations of the Spaniard. He looked 
towards the hills, and his heart 
turned to water. 

There, along the dusty way, 
came the troopers he had thought to 
mislead ; and in their midst was 
the man he had called his friend — 
the man who had sworn to go 
south, to the ranch, and care for 
the youngster, now caught in his 
own selfish flight in the opposite 
direction. 

Stephen Harrington, the traitor, 
the liar — Stephen Harrington, the 
coward I 



CHAPTER VII 

A LAST CIGAR 

The troopers clattered into the 
village again, and, dust-covered 
and triumphant, drew rein, their 
captive in their n[iidst, in front of 
Zanchez, who, his sombrero tilted 
back on his head, a cigar between 
his teeth, waited, hashing, as 
usual, nis heavy riding-whip against 
his boot. 



A picture for an artist, a com- 
mentary on human nature's frailty, 
a study in expression. 

Zanchez scowling with savage 
rage, and yet, as though seen 
through a filmy veil — something of 
a better nature showing through his 
passion, something of a genuine 
admiration for the rugged pluck of 
the man who had given up his 
life for his friend. 

And that friend — Stephen Har- 
rington — ^white and trembling, a 
captive caught in an ignoble flight, 
false to his oath, false to his friend, 
false to the fatherless child away 
there on the ranch, and, God 
grant, better cared for by strangers 
than by him who had sworn to 
succour her. 

Ralph Chesleigh, condemned to 
death, and yet fearing it not, con- 
scious that he had done his best in 
a hopeless cause, and ready to 
meet his fate like an Englishman ; 
the only bitterness in his cup being, 
not death itself, but that that death 
was for nought. That his self- 
sacrifice — ^he did not call it that 
only his duty — that his duty under- 
taken for Grace Stanton's sake had 
ended thus. 

And round about, a background 
to the picture, framed in the golden 
glory of the brilliant morning, the 
men commanded by Zanchez, the 
rough, devil-may-care — ^here to-day 
and, if the fates decreed, gone to- 
tnorrow — soldiers of Santa Teresa. 

Zanchez lighted a fresh cigar 
from the stump of the last, and 
strode to Stephen's side. 

'* I'm going to have you hanged,'* 
he said, and insultingly blew a thick 
cloud of smoke into the captive's 
face. 

** For God's sake ** began 

Stephen, white to the lips and 
trembling in every limb. 
. " Have you hanged," repeated 
Zanchez ; ** a. dog's death ; but 
your friend's worth a soldier's 
end, and I'll shoot him." 

Then suddenly Ralph burst 
through the men around him, and 
sprang at Stephen's throat. 
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" You mean-spirited, l)^g, 
cowardly hound," he cried, as he 
shook him to and fro. " You 
wretched, lying villain I Was it for 
your sake that I gave up my life 
and my hopes ? Was it that 
you might turn tail like the cur 
you are, and try to save only 
your own skin ? What was the 
bargain, ytiu traitor ? " He struck 
him across the face with his clenched 
fist ; and a thin trickle of red came 
from the comer of Stephen's twitch- 
ing mouth, making the ghastly 
pallor of his face more ghastly 
still. 

For a moment Zanchez gazed at 
the two in silence, and did not 
interfere. A struggle was going on 
in t,he man's mind ; the desire to 
let this plucky boy live, even though 
he had flouted him to his face, 
scorned his offer, and cursed at his 
scheming after power. But power 
dominated Zanchez's whole being, 
and so he hardened his heart. He 
could not risk the danger to himself 
of letting this man live. There was 
no other way, and he signalled for 
the firing party. 

Yet even as the men examined 
the locks of their rifles and slipped 
in fresh cartridges he thrust his 
hand into his coat pocket and 
offered Ralph a cigar. The prisoner 
took it, bit off the end, and accepted 
the proffered light. He gripped th6 
cigar between his teeth, and drew at 
it with evident satisfaction. The 
blue smoke curled upward in the 
bright morning sunlight, and even 
in the last few seconds of his life 
Ralph Chesleigh enjoyed his smoke, 
and felt some faint show of grati- 
tude to the burly ruffian who had 
yielded him this pleasure. He 
walked to the tree, turned and 
leant his back against it, and folded 
his arms. From his heart a prayer 
went up to Heaven that his sins 
might be forgiven. He confessed 
that he had nought to set against 
a black record, beyond perhaps 
that under all circumstances he 
had striven to do his duty ; and 
so, with the high smile of an 



Englishman upon his face, the 
cigar between his lips, he awaited 
the word to fire. 

Stephen had been led to his 
side by the troopers, who had 
thrown a dangling rope with an 
ugly noose over a sturdy branch. 
He stood there shivering, a prey 
to mortal terror, in absolute col- 
lapse apd dread of death. And so 
they waited, and as yet Zanchez 
did not give the order. Perhaps he 
wanted that man for whom, al- 
though he meant to shoot him, he 
had ' a sneaking admiration to 
finish his last cigar in peace. 

** Can't we do anything ? " gasped 
Harrington, glancing at the upright 
and unmoved figure of his com- 
panion. " It's terrible to die, 
Ralph. Can't we do anything ? " 

"Yes," hissed Ralph, "behave 
like men. Show we're Englishmen, 
face death when it's inevitable, and 
never let these Spanish blackguards 
say we showed the white feather. 
You've been an infernal scoundrel, 
Harrington ; but I'd forgive you 
all if you'd only brace up and show 
them we come of the same race, 
that the blood of England flows 
in our veins alike. Buck up, man : 
that's what we can do, that and 
only that." 

But his words fdl upon deaf ears. 
It was as though he spoke to stone 
itself. A paralysis of terror had set 
its icy hand on Stephen Harrington, 
and he shivered as though the soft 
southern wind that fanned their 
foreheads was a chilling north-east 
gale. With a contempt and loatk^- 
ing, such as one has for some 
creeping reptile, Ralph gazed upon 
this moral and physical wreck, in 
whom it was impossible to awaken 
aspark of pluck or manhood ; and 
then he turned upon him and poured 
forth a torrent of scorn and indig- 
nation. 

** You despicable coward ! " he 
cried. " You liar ! Had you shown 
one ounce of spirit I would have 
forgiven you. I would not have 
embittered your last moments by 
what I'm going to tell you now,'*-- 
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He took his cigar from his mouth, 
flicked off the ash, and still Har- 
rington paid no heed to his words ; 
he was sunk deep in the lethargy 
of despair, from which it seemed 
Aothing could arouse him. 

" I'm going to tell you this,'* 
said Ralph, with a lurking triumph 
in his tone, " that you've brought 
this upon yourself ; that had you 
kept your word to me about the 
child you would be free now.** 

" It's a lie,'^ yelled Harrington. 
" It's an infernal lie. You promised 
to keep them off until I got clear 
away ; and I'd not had ten minutes* 
start before they were after me-^ 
curse you. You betrayed me to 
them. They were after me at once." 

'* Which way?'* asked Ralph 
calmly. 

" Every way. They scoured the 
country.'* 

" No, Stephen, only one way. 
Northward." 

"You sent them." 

"Yes, I sent them northward. 
You had sworn by all you held 
most dear to go southward to the 
ranch for the child.'* 

"Curse the little brat I If it 
hadn't be«i for her we shouldn't 
be here now." 

" You swore to go to the south.'* 

" And I went to the north. What 
then ? '* 

"What then? Pursuit and 
capture, and now the rope, as you 
deserve. Zanchez came into the 
hut and parleyed with me, wanted 
nw to wake you when he saw the 
bundle of rugs on the ground. I 
begged for mc^e sleep for you ; and 
then he strode across and kicked 
the straw and found you had 



" What did he say ? '* 

" Offered me my freedom to join 
with him." 

" And you refused ? •• 

" Yes, with disgust ; I told him 
I did loot league m;^3elf with half- 
bred Spanish murderrers." 

" I wish he'd give me the chance. 
What did he say when he found I'd 
escaped ? '* 



" Asked the way you'd gone ; 
and I lied, as I thought, and told 
him to join our friends in the 
north, thinking you were safe upon 
the southern road, towards the 
ranch and Phyllis. Much good it 
did to lie for you, Stephen Har- 
rington." 

He put his cigar back in his 
mouth and puffed at it slowly : it 
was getting very short now, and 
as it burned so the moments of 
their Hves burned away also, and 
Zanchez calndy waited. 

"Well, I had myself to look 
after. I know you talked an infernal 
lot of sentimental rot about that 
blessed kid, and I wish I'd gone 
that way ; but I didn't, so what's 
the good of jawing ? There's an end 
of it.'* 

"No, there is not an end of it, 
Stephen ; there's a great deal 
more than that. You know why 
they were chasing Dick Stanton 
so remorselessly." 

" He led the insurrection." 

"Bah! That's shattered. There 
was more than that wanted at 
Reos.'* 

" The Golden River, then." 

"Yes, the Golden River; and 
the location of it is hidden in the 
child's dress." 

A spasm of rage seemed to cut 
across the face of Stephen Har- 
rington like the lash of a whip. 

" What ? " he gasped. 

"The papers about Stanton's 
find are on the child. It woiild have 
paid you to have kept your oath 
tb me." 

" How do 3rou know this ? " 

"Grace Stanton told me when 
she gave me the child. You see, it 
would have paid you, Stephen." 

"Curse it all I Why couldn't 
you tdl me that when I got away ? " 

" You would have gone south- 
ward then. Ah, yes, I ought to 
have done so," Ralph sneered ; 
*' it would have saved your life ! " 

The cigar had burnt down very 
low, and Zanchez stood waiting ; 
and yet about the stem set jaw of 
the captain an unusual indecision 
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seemed to hover and hold him 
back from shouting the fatal order 
to his men. It maddened him that 
Ralph ^ould not sue for mercy, 
even though his life depended on 
it ; and as he gazed at the cour- 
ageous feice of the man standing 
there with folded arms, calmly 
smoking the last half-indi of his 
cigar, he could not overcome a 
keen desire to make a final effort 
to win him over to his side. The 
brute courage of the man, his 
phlegmatic indifEerence to death, 
had found a responsive thrill in the 
breast of Spercia Zanchez, strength- 
ened all the more by contrast with 
the cowering, whimpering coward, 
Stephen Harrington. 

" Once more, amigo,** said 
Zanchez, raising his hat as he 
spoke, ** I offer you your freedom 
on the terms I have named." 

** And once more I refuse it," 

" Once more I ask you to be as 
sensible as you are brave — to 
throw in your lot with mine, and 
share the good fortune that is 
bound to come.*' 

** No, Zanchez, no ; the only 
fortune that will come to you is 
bad fortune. ^To-day it's your 
turn — well and good ; but manana 
comes, Zanchez, with all things. 
Make an end of it ; you have had 
my answer." 

" Dios / how stubborn I " cried 
the captain, and slashed viciously 
at his boot. 

"Why don't you do what he 
wants, to save our necks ? " wailed 
Harrington ; and then, raising his 
voice, addressed Zanchez : — 

*' Captain ! " 

" Come here," foamed Zanchez, 
turning fiercely on him. ** Come 
here," he cried again, as one com- 
mands a disob^ient dog ; and 
Harrington slowly walked towards 
him, and then, as though in dread 
of being struck by that slashing 
whip, threw himself down and 
grovelled in the dust at his feet. 

" Captain," he^lled, in a frenzy 
of despair, while Ralph gazed on in 
cold disdain. "Let me live, let 



me live ; and I will tell you a seeret 
that will make you the richest 
man in Santa Teresa." 

Zanchez looked down upon him 
in disgust. 

" Get up 1 " he commanded. 
" Now then, ^>eak I What secret ? 
Out with it i " 

" I know that the order from 
Reos was to take Dick Stanton 
alive," he said, cringing before the 
upraised whip of the Spamiard. 

" Well, he's dead, as you will be 
directly. What more ? " 

" Seilor Sesta wanted Stanton's 
secret, the whereabouts of the 
Golden River." 

" That's gone with him. What 
more ? " 

" I kno^ where it is, captain." 

" Where what is ? " 

" The paper, the location." 

" It's a lie ! " burst in Ralph, 
speaking for the ffrst time. " Don't 
believe the cur, Spercia. String 
him up, and shoot me ; and let's 
have an end of it. Don't believe 
him : it is only a ruse to cheat 
you, to gain time in hope of rescue. 
I've played you fair — I've told you 
that I'll see you damned before I'll 
aid you ; but this sneaking coward 
tries to win an hour of life by lies. 
Here, shoot me — shoot us both — 
now, at once, and end this ^ce." 

Zanchez stood biting his lips, 
and no soimd broke the silence 
save the continual thud of his 
whip against the top of his boot. 
He was deep in thought. Suppose 
this quivering coward did know 
where Dick Stanton's treasure lay, 
it would be worth sparing his 
miserable life to leacn it. Not for 
those at Reos. Oh, no ; but for 
himself and his own ends. Wealth. 1 
That would go a long way towards 
giving power; and if he spared 
Stephen, he could not shoot Ralph, 
and 'that, too, pleased him. In his 
heart of hearts he did not want to 
shoot him, for who knew but what 
the turn of circumstances might 
yet br^ng him over to his side ? 
Then, too, a phrase of Ralph's sang 
in his ears about the vengeance of 
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that England a long way off. He 
would rather not have to reckon 
with England. 

Stephen Harrington saw his ad-^ 
vantage and pressed it home. 

" I can prove what I say, cap- 
tain," he cried. " Let half a dozen 
men go with me, and I'll show I 
am no liar. Twenty-four hours 
will be enough ; and, if I've not 
kept my word by then, it is as 
easy to shoot me to-morrow as 
to-day." 

** And your comrade ? " 

** Oh, curse him I Do what you 
l&e with him I " 

" And yet he gave up his chance 
of life for you." 

" Life's a game of chances," said 
Stephen, his hopes growing ; " it's 
my chance now, and it's worth 
your while, Zanchez." 

" It's worth my while," muttered 
Zanchez to himself, "if those 
cursed rebels don't come down on 
us again ; " and then aloud he 
answered. "Yes, it's worth my 
while until to-morrow's dawn." 



CHAPTER VIII 

AN englishman's OATH 

" Ripp — ripp — ripp — ^whirr — ripp 
-ripp I " 

There was no mistaking the 
sound. The Government troops 
were surprised, and a Maxim gun 
blazed death upon them from the 
hill-side. 

" Ripp — ripp — whirr — ripp — 
ripp I " 

Like chaff before the wind, the 
troopers scattered, most of them 
dropping and lying stiff ; a few, 
with Zanchez at their head, gallop- 
ing furiously out of that death- 
dealing hail. 

" Curse them ! " the captain 
cried, as he rushed madly away. 
" Curse them I I wonder if I'm on 
the wrong side, after all I " 

Then, like a whirlwind, the 
rebels dashed through the valley 



in pursuit. Zanchez had asauredly 
chosen the wrong side — ^for the 
moment, at least ; with a score'^of 
followers he fled, and fleet-footed 
vengeance was behind him. 

He had lost his jewel, and with 
it his bravado ; and he bent low 
over his horse and shivered as the 
bullets whizzed by him, as his score 
dwindled to half a dozen, to four, 
to three. And then with a ^iriek 
he topi^ed from his saddle, and 
two sped onwards, chased by a hun- 
dred. Assuredly Zanchez was on the 
wrong side that day. On the 
wrong side of life, gone to account 
for years of savage devilry f 

The sun rose higher in the 
valley, and blazed down upon 
those who lay riddled and torn, 
and only one man moved. He was 
the one who had stood by Zanchez 
pleading for his life for a day, the 
one who had cast himself down' at 
the first deadly vcdley — Stephen 
Harrington. Lying amcmgst the 
fallen, he had watched the flight 
of his captors, the pursuit of his 
friends, and had kept stfll as death 
among the dead. He wanted no 
more revolutions and petty 
struggles ; there was something 
better now, the River of Gold. 
If he made himself known to his 
friends, he would have to return 
with them in triumph as a rescued 
prisoner, and share their ups and 
downs until the revolution was 
over, with a chance of being shot 
in any skirmish — and that was not 
palatable, as he knew by experience. 
He smiled as he saw them dash in 
hot pursuit. He was playing for 
higher stakes than they, and he 
had fortime within his grasp. 

MMlions, millions I He lay with 
his face buried in the grass, djad 
dreamed it over again. MiUiotis^ 
millions I And all his own! 

"Except for Ralph." The 
thought came to his mind as an 
icy wind, and he raised himself 
upon his dbow. Except for l^alph ; 
but he must be dead. Ralph would 
not have the presence of mind to 
faU flat upon the ground as he did 
B 
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when the finf shot was fired, Yes^ 
he must be dead. 

Stej^en raised himself higher 
upon his hands, and gazed towards 
the tree where he and his comrade 
had stood, where the. noose still 
dangled and swayed in the wiJid ; 
and th^n he rose to* his. feet and 
walked. towards it. 

A gioan stopped him, alld he 
stood looking at one .of the. troopers 
who had been badly hit, and still 
lay writhing in agony. 

" Water, Dios, Dios,'' the inaii 
moaned. 

''And you would haVe swung 
me if ybu^d gdt a chance, wouldn't 
you, you dog ? " he hissed, bending 
over hin». ' 

*' No, senor, water I *' 
'* Don't lie ; you'd have hanged 
me and laughed. Now the tables 
are turned.'* 

*' Water, sefior, have mevcy ! '* 
'* To yon who held the rope I 
What a fcjoL you are. I've discov- 
ered a fortune, millions ; and I'd 
rather lose it all than give you so 
much as would wet your cursed 
lips. Adois/*' and he walked 
towards the tree. 

There was a huddled group 
there, and amongst them, his face 
strained, and with anguish on 
every feature, lay Ralph. GuHs are 
no respecters of persons, friends or 
enemies, and he lay there with a 
bullet imbedded in him, staring 
upwards to the sky. There was 
not a movement as Stephen stood 
and gazed upon him, and so he 
turned away ; only to return again 
in a moment, and look down upon 
him once more. 

" I suppose > he is dead," fa^ 
muttered, " But I can't afiord to 
run any risks." 

He drew a revolver from the 
belt 6i a soldier who lay beside 
his comifadie, and placed, it tb the 
ear of the Englishman ; and then 
with a gasp held his hand. A 
shadow iell upon him as he knelt<, 

the sha^mir ni iht^. fri\r%r%P^r xvlnrim Vi«» 



With the revolver in his hand 
}ie turned and shot him dead ; and 
then, flinging down the weapon, he 
rushed from the valley, ever and 
anon glancing over his shoulder as 
he fancied that that trooper was 
still behind him, keeping pace 
with his every stride, eyer gaining 
upon him, and yet always just 
behind hhn, ju^t ready to clutch 
him I : 

In the bright midday sunlight 
he shivered, and then, " Millions," 
he murmured, ".miUions. Keep 
your heaji, you fooL The danger's 
past, the fortune's . yours ; '' and^ 
with a shiveriug laugh, he turned 
his face towards the ra^oh.. 
• The day passed over the valley, 
the moon rose full upon ^t, ai^ 
the cooling breezes roused sbm^ 
of those who, smitten badly, yet 
not to (death, moved uneasi^ as 
they lay. 

The man who had stood between 
Ralph Chef^eigh and death lay 
cold, but the Englishman roUed 
from side to side, and ploa^ed with 
the pain of his hurt. The bullet 
had done no more than shatter a 
bone in his arm ] but falling in that 
ghastly heap he had deceived 
Stephen Ha^ngton, and it was 
the blood of other men that smeared 
upon his face as though frbm an 
open wound. His youth and l^e 
freshening wind brought back. his 
vigour, and with it came remem- 
brance. He was iree qnce more, 
free to fulfil his pledge, to keep his 
saqred oath. He rpse to his feet 
and swayed from side to side^ 
wondering, which way to turn, 
wondering if he dare move at aU. 
The wind gi:ew stronger, with a 
jyhistle it came down between th^ 
hills, and he shivered in its clutches. 
Where must he go ? His memory 
Ji^s leaving him agcun, and all was 
becoming blank. There was a 
turning in his arm, which seemed 
to stop his every motion. . , 

" Ralph, old chap, wake up;^' 

he cried. It \xrsi& onlv a. -ifrhijsn(>p. 
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there is somfething for you to do, 
Somethiiig for you to do/' he 
repeated weakly. " Something for 
you to do.'* 

The moon grew dim, as the wind 
brought up the storm-clou4s. Dim- 
mer and dimmer, and then all was 

WarV 



The blinding glare of the light- 
ning guided him, and the storm h6 
counted as nothing. Down it cainfe 
in streaming torrents as if th^ 
gates of heaven had been opened: 
Dowil and dbwti • an4 yet stai he 
sttmmetf over thi broken road-^ 
way, running and walking by tumsi, 
f oifgetting ^ fife throbbing' • wound, 
forgetting evferyihing sS^ver Jiis one 
object in view, tW ranch. ' And ^ 
he ran deliriously he shouted, 
^'The'ranch, the ranch, I ihust get 
tiere ^rst I Phyllis— Harrington-^ 
curse him, the traitor ! '^ 

' And novr he recognized the road 
a little, now it seemed to him that 
he must be getting near the spot ; 
but his strength Svas fiailhig, and 
it was only by his repeated eri- 
cOtiragement to his beating heart 
that he urged himself along. He 
must get there first. He must 
ftilfil his trust. 

Just off the 'roadside a tiny 
glimmering light caught his eye, 
and with renewed vigour he has- 
tened towards it, urging himself 
into a stumbling run, splashing 
through pools of water, fallitig and 
regainlnl; his feet again in wild 
haste to reach the haven of refuge 
which seemed to ever recede as hfe 



approached it. Thea sudd«ily it 
disappeared, and he stood irresolute, 
trembling as he thought that he 
had been misled by his own imagin- 
ation — he had followed somie will- 
o'-the-wfep, some phantom of his 
brain, which had led him far astray ; 
he had missed the ranch, he was 
^one, lost and bewildered, hi$ 
xmSsion unfulfilled. The whole 
world swam round hini, - as the 
horror of the. disappointm^t came 
upon him, the aching. in all .his 
limbs, the burning of. his wotmd 
now broke upon him ia.'one tersibl^ 
throb ; and with a ^ujdc he fiuag 
up his arms and fell backwards to 
thfe ground. 1 : 1 il 

"What's that?" " . 7 

**What:s what ?":. 
** I heard some one shriek kx 
h4lp,'* the man ainswered, rising 
from his rug. 

'''Light the candles and make 
the fire up, there's a good chapn 
It was only the wind." ' ./ 

" Wind be hanged I There's been 
a dot of skirmishing to-day. It 
Was some poor. wretch calling for 
help." And as he spoke the English- 
man- lighted a lanteni and flung 
o^n the door^wixfle his conu:ade» 
pausing only to- 'kindle a torch at 
the j&re, ioMowedhim. . 

The storm had passed, and With 
their lights high above, their heads, 
they tramped over the sodd^i 
ground, gazing in every direction. 
^* Yes, you were right," one 
exclaimed at last, " here he is, pio0r 
chap." And he bent lower over the 
figure of Ralph) and, {dacing his 
arms beneath him, raised hia:head 
gently to his shoulder ; aiid . they 
weilked slowly back towards th« 
house. ... 

*' Water," he said, as he placed 
him upon a rug. "Bathe his face. 
What a ghastly sight, and only 
a boy, too I By. ^eaven, it's the 
other English prisoner I " 

" Pour a drop of brandy down 

hii throat. That^s bettor, hels 

coming round*" : » 

Jlalph moved uneasily as he lay, 

and nrattered, "Stephen Hairing 
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ton— the ranch— PhyUis I " And 
then with a shiver he opened his 
eyes and gazed wildly around him. 

" Where am I ? " 

" It's all right, old chap. You're 
safe enough. lie down, and go to 
sleep." 

" No, no. I can't sleep, I mustn't. 
I must get on. I must get to the 
ranch, and rescue the child; it's 
my oath I" 

** You're all right, you're at the 
ranch now.'* 

''Then the child, the baby. 
Where is she ? " And he started 
up and caught at the arm of one of 
the men. 

** She's all right, safe and sound." 

" Where ? '* 

'* With your comrade ; he called 
and fetched her." 

** Stephen Harrington ? " he 
gasped. 

" We don't know his name. He 
was the man who was a prisoner 
with you." 

" Ah, Stephen Harrington, curse 
' him," Ralph exclaimed wearily, 
" I am too late. Why did you let 
her go ? I am wasting time here, 
I must follow him," and with a 
mighty efiort he dragged hims^ 
to his feet. But his weakness was 
too much, and he tottered and fell 
back helpless. 

" I can't do it," he cried, *' I am 
too tired." And then for an instant 
his voice became stronger. 

"You're Englishmen," he ex- 
claimed, " and you know what an 
Englishman's oath is. I swear I'll 
track Stephen Harrington down, 
if it takes my whcde life ; and then 
if any harm has fallen upon the 
child throu|^ him, as sure as there's 
a God m Heaven, I'll kill him." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE AWAKENING 

It was three months before Ralph 
Chesleigh recovered from the effects 
of his wound and the fever brought 
on by exposure, and then his newly- 



found friends urged him to settle 
down with them upon the ranch, 
and he accepted, for in rising from 
what was almost his death-bed, he 
left behind him all knowledge of 
the past. His mind was a blank, 
a white sheet ready for new impres- 
sions and ideas, and the fever had 
wiped out the ugly black splotches 
of the past. Stephen Harrington, 
Phyllis, his trust, and his oath were 
gone and a^ dead as if they had 
never moved in his life at all. 

His countrymen sp^nt many an 
anxious hour debating between 
themselves whether they should 
bring back the horrors of the past, 
and remind him of the oath that 
he had sworn ; conferences which, 
as time went on, were joined in by 
%vro bright English girls who had 
come out to share the rising for- 
tunes of the men. And the deci- 
sion always was the same : " Let 
well alone." He was happy, he 
was rich, perhaps presently he 
would marry ; and then their farm- 
houses would become quite a little 
settlement in the now flourishing 
and peac^ul province of Santa 
Teresa. 

Let well alone! So it was de- 
cided ; and the years grew apace, 
until the story of his coming was 
almost entirely forgotten. 

The little shed where the two 
men were sleeping on that stormy 
night was now merely used as a 
b^on ; and two farmhouses, built 
exactly the same as in England, 
faced one another, resounding all 
day with the merry laughter and 
romps of two of the sturdiest 
famuies of children to be found in 
the whole of South America. 

The little English settlement 
was growing. It only ' needed 
Ralph to marry now ; and the two 
housewives became almost care- 
worn wondering where they could 
find him a wife who should be as 
good as he. 

"Uncle Ralph I Unde Ralph I " 
A yell, a series of yells ; and, like 
a whirlwind of rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, and waving hair, the children 
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dashed towards the man riding over 
the plain. 

He came back to the house with 
the two youngest perched upon 
either shoulder, and the others 
hanging on to his coat, laughing 
and romping as if he were a child 
hsidsell again. 

"Wdl, Ralph/' a man asked, 
knocking the ashes from his' pipe 
as the party reached him, ** fin- 
ished for the ..day ? " 

" Finished ? Not I,'* he cried, 
with a laugh. " I'm going to start 
on the long-promised job at last. 
The old bsun isn't safe with the 
youngsters knocking about. Dowtt 
it comes to^lay, and to-morrOw 
well start buUding something 
worthy of us." 

" I don't like to see the old shed 
go, Ralph. It's a sort of grave- 
stone of the past, reminds us of the 
time before we were successful, 
before all this happiness came to 
US. It seems like ill-treating an old 
friend to puU down the roof that 
sheltered us in those days." 

*' £h, lad ; it's realty the shed 
where I was bom, where you two 
chaps saved my life. I call it being 
bom there, ior I can't remember a 
day before my illness. Sometimes 
I can't help wondering who on earth 
I am." 

" Why don't you go and start 
work, instead of talking, Ralph ? " 
came a bright, girlish voice. 

" She alwa^^ intermpts you when 
you speak of the past," said the 
man, lighting his |npe. 

*'Yes, bless her, she knows It 
isn't good for me ; and, after all, 
Harry, what does it matter ? I'm 
as happy as a boy, and getting as 
fSch as a little Croesus." Then with 
another laugh he strode towards 
the shed, with the children romping 
after him. 

Then at his bidding they scam- 
pered back to the house again ; 
and he unlocked the- door, entered 
the little shed,'ai&d g^zed curiously 
about him. 

" I'm quite right, it ought to be 
pulled down," he exclaimed; **'the 



floor full of holes, and the walls 
ready to fall if they're touched." 

" And to think I can remember 
nothing before this," he continued 
with a grave smile. "Nothing 
before waking up in this little sh^, 
s^most a man. Ah welll it's an 
odd thought, and work^ good for 
odd thoughts ; so off with your 
coat, my lad, and start;" 

The afternoon shstdows length- 
ened, and yet the work of demolish- 
ing the shed seemed to make no 
progress. There was no sound 
from within, and the open door 
showed that only one board of the 
flooring had been torn up; and 
Ralph Chesleigh sat upon a box 
gazing at something which lay upon 
the ground before him. Both his 
hands were clasping his head, his 
elbows resting upon his knees, and 
his eyes staring as though they 
would leave their sockets. 

The children found him so, and, 
frightened because he did not an- 
swer them, ran back to the house; 
and in a moment his two old com- 
rades were by his side, following his 
staring gaze, fixed upon an emerald 
in a rough, heavy setting which lay 
upon the floor. 

" What ails you, Ralph ? " one 
of them asked, placing his hand 
iq)on the sitting man's shoulder. 

" Hush I it's coming back," he 
vdiispered, in a tone which thrilled 
them. " The past is forcing itsdl 
back upon me. The Jewel of 
Death — Spercia Zanchez -*- &ace 
Stanton I " 

" Let it rest, lad, let it come back 
gradually. Sleep, and wake re- 
freshed to put your thoughts 
together." 

" Do I look ar though I could 
Sleep ? " he answered wildly, and, 
rising, strode excitedly around the 
shed. 

" Grace Stanton — ^who was there 
besides ? Ah, Phyllis, the young- 
ster; and I swore to protect h^. 
But some one else, too, a scoundrel, 
a liar, and a coward. My God I I've 
got them all together now." Ste- 
phen ' Harrington — the Golden 
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River I I mnemb^ it alL Fh)iiis 
was left with yoii, and that cur 
got heue before me and stole her. 
For fifteen ydats I'Ve been sleqfmig, 
sleeping while she has grown from 
a duki to a w6msn ;?' or^ x>ecehasice» 
sleeping Whte Chat jcoondrel has 
ensured the safetjr of his position 
by killing her." 

He paused in his walk, and took 
a hand' of each of his comrades. 

" Good fii^ds both/' he cned, 
** men wiio haVe saved my life* and 
oared for me, a stranger, as thonglr 
I were i^ brother; bat couldn't 
yon at times have tried to awaken 
the past Tby tilling ime what 3roiit 
knew?" 

" immediately you recovered we 
spoke of it, but all was a blmk to 
you ; you i*rere happy, and we 
thought it best to leave well alone." 

"Eh, lads, you acted tor the 
best, I knm^ ; but what has hap^ 
pened in fifteto years ? It comes 
back taine no# ii4iat an nn8cintpn»* 
lous scaiiip St^ken Harrington 
was. He came h6r» lor th& child 
only becatise of a seckret iof^bulous 
weiUth upon her; and what was 
to prevent him ibisaking her when 
he had gained his ends, and leaving 
her to die in, that storm which 
brought ine to your door ? <" * 

** He couldn't be so bad sis that; 
Ralph." 

" You did not know Stephen 
Harrington,** he muttered ; apod 
together th^ walked back' to the 
house again^. 

** She was just about baby's age,*^ 
he said, as he ^iight the youngest 
toddter in his arms; "and now, 
if all has been well; she's a woman." 

"Well, it belongs to the past 
now; Raiph. It wats thfe will of 
Providence that the years shfMM 
pass and you shobld know nothmg; 
It is a story of the past" 
I *^Of the past and the present 
too, Dick:* Fbi: fifteen years I have 
forgotten my trust ;^ now I , have 
awakened, and must take- it to my 
heart again." . r , 

** Leave us?" 

"Yes, leave you all, old chdp. 



Leard yim tea littib ^while; lekve 
you to hunt the world if necessary 
and deii: vengtenee bpdn that man, 
if ven^;ealbce is demanded ; to 
r^^ain for Phyllis Stanton her birth- 
right of whi(^ ^e lias been rpbbed." 
- " And then, Radidi ? " 

" Then to return and jccnttinne 
my life here ahxdngst my only 
iriendsi" 

They had reached the doorway, 
and the man k£id lus hand cm Ral^ 
Chesleigti's' arm. 

" When do ycM go ? " 

** At oiice ; - I have wasted too 
long. The Oath that 1 swore in the 
past comes back to me." 
' Let it 'be to-mwrow mK^ning, 
Ralph ; • I ask h.te the sake of the 
past. Ever since I found yon outr 
side, almost dead, we have all been 
as brothers.1 Our fortunes have 
grown together, and our happiness 
has ever been bound \r^ with one 
another.; Yon must leave, and we* 
would not dissuade you fnHn your 
duty ;' but leit us spend « last even- 
ing all together, talking of the past 
^^ thinking oi the. day ithen you 
s1]a11 ride back to us again.? 

And so, tor the sake of the friends 
he loved, Ralph consented; and 
that long, evening was spent in 
buildii^ dtstlfs, until the Wrench 
of parting almost passed away* 
He was to come back so6n, and not 
^16ne ;' he must brhig Phyllis, with 
him, and point out to. ha: the scenes 
where the eatiy.'pByrt, the tieagic 
opening, of, herlbb wtas spent, jt^ 
her all that happeried a^ all he 
had done for her; The two English 
gfris IbokM knowing^, at «*Oiiie 
aiiothier through eyes a little dinu 
Phyllis must be about twenty now, 
and Ralph h^d saved^bet: life» and 
would sav^ her f(Mrtune« \ ^ 

T)ien with the momiag c^^ae the 
parting, a parting that was aad, and 
yet relieved /by tho^ dreams of 
the night r before It was :nqt. lor 
long ; h0 wouMf b6 aIwa|!S; wiitmg, 
and soon back^ tadei^fwi^ presents 
from England for the duldren, and 
Phyllis T^yhls side. : 
< And so, -with hdnd^bakes : again 
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and again, ^th a few tellfs and 
many blessings, he turned his back 
on what had been his ht<!>me, and 
set fort'h to keep his oath. 



' Stephen Harrington had altered 
very little in appearance since the 
time of his flight from Sarita Teresa, 
A little stouter, a little oldet looking, 
and certainly a good deal more 
blustering than he was in those 
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CHAPTER X 

FACE TO FACE 

Mr. Stephbn Harrington entered 
his club in Piccadilly, and the whole 
place became, as it were, the pro- 
perty of that gentleman. Stephen 
Harrington, the milliohaire, the 
almost anniial millionaire — for who 
eoidd say what that ^biliously 
rich Golden River Mine produced 
.ill one year ? 

He entered his club, and its most 
deletenttal servants became, if any- 
thing, even more deferential still. 

There were a host of men who 
sought to catch his eye and gain a 
aod, a host who whispered to a 
friend, "That's Harrington," and 
wished they nnght claim a closer 
acquaintance ; for every club^ even 
the most iashiomible, does not boast 
a miilioiiaire amongst its members, 
unless it be an American one — and 
they have grown so^ common as to 
be sanest bad form. 

It^'dannot be isaid that Stephen 
Harringtohmerely entered his club > 
he swagigered in, as if it -Existed' fot 
himself alone. And there were a 
feirtr who shrugged' t¥elr ' shoulders 
and titaed away— ^a few who dar^d 
to conie^s', and openly so, that he 
ought not to have been elected, 
miilibnai^ though he Was, and that 
the trlub Was for men, an^rf hot for 
ill-bred boors. ^ 

** Here, Brand," he shouted "at 
thie top' of his Voice, ^ Brand, I 
can't give you' what I would at 
home, but a bottle of champagne 
won't hurt ydu, I suppose. Abom^ 
inable stuff, but it's the best they've 
got." : : ' 

. It was Mr. HarringtOii's habit 
to spedk so when he entertained a 
guest at one of the first sotelal chlbs 
4n London. • 
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upon the proceeds of which he had 
lived in luxury for years. To the 
world she figured as Harrington's 
daughter ; he had allowed it to be 
assumed that he was a widower^ 
and even the girl herself was in 
ipiprance of her real birth and 

.par<ehtage. 

. Phyllis Stanton had grown up to 
be as- sweet a type of English 
budding womanhood as ever 
^ charmed the eye of man. Tall and 
fair, with a wealth of chestnut hair 
falling in masses about her shapely 
shoulders, clear-cut features, small 
and perfect ; and eyes that were 
a wonder in themselves, deep blue, 
with a depth of tenderness In them 
that was almost sadness. 
' Alfred Brand, the par ticular friend 
and companion of Stephen Harring- 
ton, was an individual of a dis- 
tinctly different style from that 
gentleman. A smart, natty man^ 
fairly good-looking, very dark, and 
with a healthy complexion, a fine- 
pointed moustache, and the keen, 
bright eye of a man accustomed to 
living by. his brains. His manner 
v/as sharp as a needle, and his nerves 

?s, cool as a cucumber. In the 
Qurse of a varied existence, mainly 
devoted to living by his wits, Mr? 
Brand had struck some very suc- 
cessful things, but never before 
had he hit anything quite so re- 
munerative to himself as Stephen 
Harrington, who, in an unguarded 
moment years ago, under the in- 
fluence of more champagne than 
was good for him, had let fall a 
few words which, while they, gave 
Brand po actual clue to his past 
career, were sufficient to awaken 
the astuteness of that gentleman's 
mind. 

While Harrington, being unable 
to decide from the insinuating hints 
that Brand indulged in from time 
to time how much he really knew, 
was compelled to maintain a friend- 
ship with him for fear of his sud- 
denly changing into an enemy. 



coni^ffted, and being an unscrupu- 
lous, .calculating individual, there 
were many little schemes in which 
he was of condderable advantage 
to Harrington, so that the position 
was very much one of quid pro quo. 

From the day of his return to 
England up to the present time 
Fortune had seemed to enlist her- 
self on his side, and wealth had 
poured into his coffers. Stephen 
Harrington, the sole owner of the 
Golden Kiver Mine, in the province 
of Santa Teresa, South America» 
was one of the best known, least 
liked, and most envied individuals 
who frequented Capel Court, enter- 
tained in Mayfair, and lounged 
away hb evenings in the promen- 
ades of variety theatres, or in 
making himself objectionable, as 
he was doing to-night, at his club. 

No thought of Ralph Chesldgh 
ever entered his brain now. For 
the first few weeks after his flight 
from South America, the idea had 
come across him in some restless 
hour of th^ night that perhaps 
Balph was not dead, after all ; but 
as weeks lengthened into months, 
and months spread themselves into 
years, and there was never a sign 
of the man, all thought of him be- 
came obliterated from his selfish 
mind, and he lived otdy ior himself 
and to enjoy the abundant riches 
that Fortune simply poured into 
his lap. 

, Little did Harrington dream that 
to-night, after fifteen yesirs of safety 
and security, the sudden rude 
awakening was at hand. 

' ' Here's luck to you. Brand, my 
boy t " he said, as he picked up his 
glass of champagne and drank it 
at a gulp. 

: Brand nodded, and sipped bis 
wine m(»'e leisurely. 

"It's about the worst ballet I 
ever «aw in my life I " jerked out 
Harrington, referring to the enter- 
tainment they had just quitted, 
** What on earth people can see in 
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always found it w<»rth while to do 
so in those merely triviail matters — 
and took a cigar that the million- 
aire offered him. 

" Beastly l>ad cigars at this in- 
fernal club/' said Harrington, 
although the Havana he was smok- 
ing was an excellent one. 

Again Brand agreed. 

" Now, look here, Brand," he 
continued, lolling bac^ on the com- 
fortable lounge and fixmg his eye 
on a picture adorning the wall, 
representing a particulariy chic 
damsel teasing an exceedingly 
austere priest, who did not, how- 
ever, seem to object very much, 
" what about that offer of Sher* 
ley's ? You know that " 

He said no more. His voice 
broke off short, a ghastly pallor 
overspread his features, the dgar 
dropped from his fingers on to the 
beaten copper top of the little table 
In front of him and rolled unheeded 
to the ground. 

Brand turned to look at him, 
wondering why he had stopped so 
suddenly ; and, cold and phleg- 
matic as his temperament usually 
was, he received a shock at the 
change that had come over his 
friend. Stef^ien's face seemed abso- 
lutely deathly. Every vestige of 
colour had faded from his cheeks, 
and he stared with frightened eyes 
before him as though he saw a 
ghost. 

" What's the matter ? *' Brand 
exclaimed, starting up. ''You 
look as white as a sheet : what's 
the matter with you ? " 

Harrington strove to answer, but a 
terror seemed to paralyse hb 
speech ; and still his eyes glared 
straight before him towarc^ the 
stained glass doors of the smoking- 
room, where a group of men, who 
had just entered, stood talking 
together. Brand Allowed his gaz6, 
and saw amongst them a stranger 
— a man he had never met in the 
club before — a fine, tall, good-k>ok- 
iag fellow of some five-and- thirty 
years, of age, with crisp, curling hair 
and weU-jset, determined features* 



His face was bronzed as one who had 
returned from foreign travel, and 
as he stood there chatting at his 
ease, Brand wondered whether he 
could have anything to do with the 
sudden illness of Stephen Har- 
rington. 

He turned again to his host, who 
had recovered a little, and led him 
to an open window; and they 
stood side by side looking out at 
the wonderful picture of the West 
End of London by night, with its 
flashing lights, its swiftly moving 
vehicles, and the murmuring hum 
of life that floated to their ears. 

" How do you feel now ? " he 
asked. 

" Better, a little better," gasped 
Harrington. " I'd like a drop of 
brandy, though." . 

Brand called to a passing waiter, 
and the brandy was brought. Har« 
rington swallowed it at a draught, 
and made a strong effort to pull 
himself together. 

" You'd better go home." 

" No, no," he answered, his eye 
wandering towards the door. ** Vll 
sit down and rest a bit. I diall be 
all right presently ; it's this inl^mal 
hot weather." 

He sat down again with Brand 
beside him, but this time on a lounge 
further off and partly screened from 
observation by a palm in a Japanese 
bowL 

It was obvious to Brand that 
there was something a great deal 
more than the heat and a 
sudden faintness about the con- 
sternation of his companion. 

The group near the entrance had 
settled down to the enjoyment qt 
whisky and soda and the telling of 
chib-room stories ; and Harring- 
ton, who had been watching them 
carefully, presently got up and 
sauntered through the curtains 
towards the supper-room, and the 
other exit. Brand following closely 
behind him. He had almost got 
dear of the smoking-room when a 
man who had been writing letters 
at a side table suddenly looked up 
and greeted \dv^ with — . 
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" Hirflor Harrington I " 

The millionaire gave ^ staxt, 
which was certainly unaccountable 
when a friend had merely called 
out his name, glanced over his 
shoulder i^th a^fright^ied look, 
and started forward as though to 
dash out of the club. The stranger, 
as the name of Harrington fell upoii 
his ears^ sprang excitedly from his 
seat, oveTtimiing his glass and 
astounding his companions ; and 
it was- the erect figure of Rsdph 
Chesleigh that met Stephen Har- 
rington's gaze as he looked back 
into the smoking-room. 

It had come at last ! ! .Vengeance 
had been very laggard, but the hour 
had come at last I 

Harrington gripped .Brand by 
the arm and made towards thift 
doorway. 

" Come on," he said, " let's get 
out into the air." 

Ralph Chesleigh: stood with his 
eyes blazing passion, his nostrils 
dilated, and his hands tightly 
clenched. At last the time had 
come. 

•« What's, the matta:?'* his 
friend asked, touching him upon 
the shoulder, but he made no re- 
ply ; arid, walking to Harrington, 
he caught him firmly by the arm 
and slowly turned him until they 
stood face to face. 

** So, Stephen, we meet again,'* 
he cried fiercely ; and then, sud- 
denly remembering he was the 
guest of a friend; moderated his 
tone and pointed to a chair. 

* * Sit down," he said quietly ; 
knd the group sat arouiKi the little 
table. 

• " So we meet again, Stephen,*^ 
he repeated, raising his voice rfo 
more than as if the conversa;kion 
were but ordin^try, *' after .fifteen 
years.** 

** Ycm have made a mistafco,** 
the man whispered, hii fingers 
tightening and xelaxing, Ms shifty 
^yes gazing everywhere but in the 
f;ices of the two men who sat oppo- 



" You poor miaembie liar 1 You 
wretched, swindling thief 1 Look 
at your own face, and see if you dare 
pretend such folly." 

The. miUionaire gazed mechani- 
cally at a mirror, and started at 
his own reflection ; and then he 
felt a hand resting on his should^:. 
It gripped him, and he looked up 
aild' taught the cold eye of Brand. 

Alfred Brand had been jdaced in 
just such an awkward position as 
Harrington wiEis many times in his 
adventurous career, and he could 
be as cool and collected under such 
drcunxstantes as a veteran under 
fire. The quiet anoQnoem in his 
face gave courage to the million- 
aire ; he felt he was not alone, he 
had strong support behind him, and 
so the colour came back a little to 
his ashen face, and his. hands ceased 
to tremUe. 

" We will walk home together, 
Stephen, and }«)a shall account for 
the last fifteen years.'* 
. Harrington ielt the pressure on 
his arm again, and it gave him more 
courage still. 

** We wiU do nothing of the kind," 
he Hustered. '* Who are you ? 
Who is this man you have brought 
into the dub to insult members, 
Mr. Stewart?" 

** Yes, who is he ? '* came Brand's 
sneering voice ifrom bcbinii. *'My 
friend Mr. Hacrington, - suffering 
from poor health, has been seri- 
busly ut^set by the maniac." 

Ralph ,cyed the new speaker 
steadily irom head to foot, and the 
stare was * 'unconcernedly returned 
b^ Bcand. ** I can wdl imagine 
lie would be a friend of yours i " 
Ral^h quietly xeniarked. 

♦* What do you mean, sir ? " 

*' I mean die is a thief, and. he's 
lound^a fit associate." 
: ** It' is uddess to prolong this 
discussioii," Alfred Brand re- 
sponded mildly. : 

** I have no discussion with you 
at all," Raaph interjected. ** If 
your friend does not mind yoor 
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'' I' know iiothing about you or 
your past/' the millionaire broke 
in sharply^ and made to rise * but 
a look from Ralph held him back. 

"I have called you a thief in 
puldio^ and I will prove it. You 
are the possessor of the Golden 
River Mine, which you bought for 
a few pounds from the Piovince of 
Santa Teresa, having 8t<4en the 
location from a child to whom it 
was left by her father." 

" It's a lie I •• 

" It's the truth— Phyllis Stanton, 
a child I had swcHm to protect. 
And you stole her from me and her 
;wealth from her« You saw her 
father, your own comrade, shot in 
South America." 

** Jt is a lie, I say, a lie I You've 
got to prove it.'* 

*'He is a blackmailer," mur- 
mured Alfred Brand. 

" You saw h^ mother killed by 
Spercia Zanchez I " 

" I've never been in South 
America in my life. It's an impu- 
dent he," 

" She was killed by the. Jewd of 
Death. You don't remember that, 
you scoundrel^ do you ? '• 

" 'Pon my word ifs most 
amusing/' murmured Brand, 
•' What's the Jewel of Death ? " 

" A jewel that to wear is certain 
death," Ralph responded ; and 
the millicmairo smiled scornfully. 
And then the smile oozed away as 
Ralph, slipping hiB hand in his 
pocket, piKKkiced and opened a 
small case. ** This is the ' Jewd 
of Death/ Harrington, which you've 
never seen, and naturMiy don't 
believe in. Very -well, prove it, you 
coward ; gdp it in 3rour hand ! " 



CHAPTER XI 

CHI MIN'S onUM DBN 

As Ralph Cheisletgh drew the case 
from his pocket Harrington started 
bade in his chair, and when the 
emerald was flung upon the table 



he sat looking at It wkh dilated 
eyes — the whole scene oef the mur- 
der of Grace Stanton back in his 
memory, the whole of the coward- 
ice in his nature, tinged with a 
superstitious dread, holding him 
speechless. The end had come 1 
But no, a; new thought arose in his 
cowardly little mind. Make terms 
with Ridph, Secure a share. Any- 
thing was better than nothing ; a 
quarter, a fifth, a tenth, even to be 
allowed to hold what he had got. 

" You remember the stone, Ste- 
phen ? " 

" I remembeiv— ^" 

" He remembers nothing," Brand 
sharply interjected ; and then he 
turned to Ralph. " I do not know 
what your game is, or what yoli 
want, and I do not care. Yon 
may have a claim against Mr. 
Harrington, or you may be bounc* 
ing — tjdce it which way you like. 
I'm his business manager ; send 
your claim in, and we'U consider 
it." 

. "You impudent Scoundrel I " 
Ralph cried in fury, but the re* 
straining hand of his friend touched 
his shoulder, klad disgust foimd 
Vent only in looks. 

" Any one in Lcmdon will tell 
you Stephen Harrington's address,'^ 
Brand continued superciliously, 
*' write ; but mind you don't go 
too far, we'll stand no nonsense. 
Curse your Jewel of Death twaddle. 
Let's know what you want, and 
why )rou want it. Come along, 
Stephen," and linking his arm with 
that of the millionaire, he drew him 
away and out of the club. 

.Again Ral{^ made to itMow 
them, again the hand of his friend 
held him back, and he sank into a 
seat and gasped withrxage. 

"I.'iii sorry'/* he said at last, 
turning to the man. ^'I'mashamied 
ol myself ; 1 should have remem- 
bered I am your guest/' 

<* Don't trouble," Stewart? an*, 
twered quietly ;: **tbe milfionaire 
is no friend of vamt. The men I 
know are paupers compared, with 
him ; but they're men." 
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" He's a scoundrel I " 

"No doubt. Tell me your 
trouble ; that is,** he added hastily, 
'* if you care to, or if you think I 
can be of any use to you.'* 

** I'm sure you can, Stewart ; 
I've been out of the world for 
twenty years, and have lost touch 
with it. I have been longing to 
find this man, thinking that when 
I found him all would be done, and 
now I find it is only the beginning," 

" He's got a clever rogue to back 
him." 

" Eh, Brand I '• 

" Sharp as needles and utterly 
unscrupulous. But let me advise 
you, if I can." 

Then, keeping his own deeds in 
the background as much as pos» 
sible, Ralph told the history of the 
past in South America, from the 
days of the flight and murder of 
Grace Stanton to the time when, 
at the English ranch, he recovered 
his memory ; and, with only an 
interjectory interruption here 
and there, his friend heard him 
through. 

" Now you know all, old chap. 
What shall I do ? " 

*' If we were in South America,'* 
Stewart retorted slowly, " I should 
say, * Shoot at sight ' ; but we're 
in England." 

" WeU ? " 

*' Compromise." 

" Compromise ? " 

*' Ay, come to an arrangement.'^ 

" You're mad ! " Ralph burst 
out angrily. 

" No, I'm sane and very matter 
of fact. See here, Ralph, I believe 
every word you have told me, but 

•*But?" . 

" You've .no proofs, old chap, 
absolutely none. The world, who 
admires a millionaire, would call 
you an impudent blackmailer. 
Harrington alone, I b^eve, you 
could have forced into restoration ; 
backed by Brand, he'll laugh at 



Comp-omise, arrange it, take what 
you can get." 

" I want nothing myself," Ralph 
interrupted hastily, "it's for the 
youngster. I want to find out 
where she is, and restore what be- 
longs to her. I swore I'd look 
after ha-." 

" How old is this youngster ? " 
Stewart asked with a quiet smile. 

" She was about four then." 

"So now she would be about 
twenty." 

" If alive." 

" Then reassure yourself on that ; 
Miss Phyllis Harrington, one of the 
prettiest girls in London, is rep(»:ted 
to be about twenty." 

" PhyUis Harringtcm I " 

" Yes, he passes as a widower." 

" And you think it is she ? " 

" The ages coincide ; if it is not 
she, who is it ? " 

Ralph sat buried in thought, 
and for a moment his companion 
did not interrupt him. Then, 
" Look here, Ralph," he exclaimed, 
" make sure it's the same girl. You 
don't want the money, and Har- 
rington seems to be treating her 
well. Make sure the Golden River 
will revert to her, tie up her settle- 
ments in millions, and leave the 
matter there; that's my advice. 
You've nothing to fight upon, and, 
setting aside the fact that Har- 
rington is a rogue, there's no need 
to fight. He's living on some of 
her money ; but ^e can spare it. 
See him and settle the matter 
quietly ; that's my advice as a man 
of the world." 

" And, looking at it from a cold 
point of view, I believe you're 
right," Ralph answered; " I'U 
think it over well." 

Brand and Harrington walked 
down Piccadilly arm in arm, and 
their expressions were a study. A 
lurking torror twitched the mus- 
cles of Harrington's sallow face, 
while a dawning light seemed 
bursting upon Brand, who saw the 
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Mr* Alfred Brand was a very 
discreet man^ and he waited for 
Harrington to speak first ; but the 
millionaire did nothing except bite 
at his twitching lips and walk on 
as one in a dream. Presently he 
spoke; it was only one word. 
" Curse ! " he said. 

Alfred Brand looked at him out 
of the comers of his eyes, and very 
sly and crafty eyes they were with 
that side expression. 

"Of cqurse, it's annojdng," he 
answered soothingly; "but, my 
dear Harrington, don't worry about 
it. It was only an impudent at- 
tempt at blackmail. You won't 
see the man again ; it isn't likely.'.' 

If Harrington had gUmced at 
Brand, he would have seen that 
after giving vent to these words of 
comfort he had his tongue in his 
cheek ; but the millionaire did not 
look up, he was deep in thought. 

He knew well enough the risk he 
ran in putting himself altogether 
in Brand's hands, but thare seemed 
to be no other course. 

" I say. Brand ! " 

*' What is it, old chap ? " 

" That man isn't exactly a black- 
mails. He's got a lot of power 
over me — ^power to ruin me, to take 
the Golden River from me." 

" No, you don't mean it ! " the 
man answered, with an admirably 
simulated start of surprise. 

" But I do, curse him ! He can 
do it, and he will I " 

" Are his proofs so strong ? " 

" He hasn't any ; but he knows 
the whole story, and knows to 
whom the mine rightfully be- 
longs." 

" Who's that ? " Brand asked. 

" PhylUs." 

" Oh, she isn't your daughter, 
then ? " 

" No ! '• 

" Does she know the mine is 
hers ? " 

" No ; she knows nothing." 

'* And this man has no proofs ? " 

" Absolutely none ; but he knows 
aU." 

" Well, you must be mad to think 



of giving up anything. Tdl 4iim to 
do his worst." 

" I dare not, he'd kill me. He's 
got a long score against me. If I 
don't give up all, he'll shoot me. 
I know him, and you don't." 

** Then shoot first I " 

The men walked onward without 
exchanging another word for full 
five minutes. 

" Shoot first/* Brand exclaimed 
again. 

" I'd make the man rich for life 
who got rid of him I " Harrington 
whispered hoarsely. 

"Well, murder's an ugly job, 
Harrington, a very ugly job, in- 
deed ; which I, for one, don't mean 
to undertake — I've too much re- 
spect for my neck. But suppose 
we could get him kidnapped, eh ? " 

" Kidnapped ! " ejaculated Har- 
rington. " How ? " 

" We'd have to get him down to 
the docks and aboard a boat at 
night, and " 

" And what ? " 

" Well, sometimes accidents 
happen to boats, eh ? But it will 
be an expensive thing to carry out ; 
^md since your life depends upon 
getting rid of him, I suppose you're 
ready to foot the bill to any 
amount." 

" Yes, to any amount," agreed 
Harrington. " I shall never sleep 
in peace again till he's put out of 
the way ! " 

" Right ! Now look here. By 
one of the biggest pieces of luck in 
the world, I've got an interest in 
a boat that's going to start for 
Lisbon to-morrow ; and we'll just 
hunt up the skipper to-night and 
see if he'll take a passenger for the 
benefit of his health. Come along I 
— Hansom I " 

A cab drew up at his call, the 
two men sprang in, and Brand gave 
the address — ^Limehouse. The cab- 
man growled at the distance ; but 
the promise of good pay consoled 
him, and away they rattled. 

" Where's he to be found ? " 
asked Stephen, as they bowled 
along. 
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" T«a to one, at his only pleastire. ' 
opium smoking, the besotted 
bnite," r^oined BralMi. 

They left the West End behind 
them, and drove on throngh the 
silent and deserted City eastwards; 
until they reached the sqnafid 
neighbourhood they sought, \jmg 
low down by the oozy riverside, 
where its ugly and ai-lig^ted streets^ 
seemed as a labyrinth to the un- 
initiated — this one leading to a 
cid de sac where lurked, perhaps, 
death ; while the next wound tor- 
tuously towards the t^ack water 
lapping against the wharves; The 
rising wind fluttered the flfeimes oi 
the street lamps until they showed^ 
like blue transparent beads, Whiles 
in grimy comers and unsuspected 
angles of buildings lurked the refuse^ 
of many nationalities. 

By and bye Brand stopped thi* 
cab ; and, telling the man to wait, 
which he objected i6 do until h^ 
had had a sovereign in advance; 
walked on as one who knew the 
road, and turned up a narrow, 
smelly courtyard, halting before 
the doorway of a shuttered shop; 
upon the signboard of which was 
the name, " Chi Min " arid somei 
legend in Chinese characters. Round 
about the entrance lounged some^ 
half a dozen Celestials, in long 
loose blouses, and with ofly, shining 
pigtails,' who jabbered in theii5 
native tongue, and leerbd fromf 
almond-shaped eyes at tlie visitors 
vat a way that sent Harrington*^ 
spine cold. 

"It's all right. Brand, I StipJ^ 
pose ? " he murmured. 

" Yes, I've been here before to- 
day," the man rejoined, and his 
assertion was corroborated by the 
yellow heathen Chi Min, the keeper 
of the opium den, who, with a 
ghastly, ^nning smile of greeting, 
took the money Bran* dropped 
into his claw4ike hand, held thcf 
curtain of the doorway open fo^ 
them to enter, and then led the way 
up the creaking staircase. 

** Lika smoka oppia ? " he 
crooned, tightening his bony fin- 



gers over the gcdd fhal Kand had 
given him. " Lika smote o^^ua ? '* 
he repeated, as he pushed open a: 
door on the first landing and mo^ 
tioned the two to enter. 

The room — a square, stuffjr 
apartment-^was almost in dark* 
ness, save for one lamp l¥ith an 
orange p24>er shade that hung firom 
the ceiling in the naiddle of the 
den, and rendered the com^xion 
of the recumbent figures scattered 
around more biUoas and unhealthy 

stm. 

Stretched e v er y w he r e abont tbft 
place on frayed and frowsy rugs 
and cushions lay a motley heap c^ 
humanity in various stages o£ nar*. 
dotio drowsiness — here a BQnddo, 
there a Lascar, dnd ever3rwhere 
C^iinamen. In a . inx coimer re** 
dined at ftdl length d rough sea« 
fSaring man, mink dee|) in the leth- 
argy indubed "by the drug ; a Ykajug^ 
dog looking ruffian, his brawny 
chest heavihg through his open 
shirt, while round his waist was 
knotted a crimson handkerchief 
that only half concealed a murder- 
ous clasp-knife. 

Chi Min, all the while rubbing 
his skinny palms together, found 
lounges iot his new customers and 
set to work to prepare their pipes: 

The muggy, stifling atmosphere 
of the den, the iasufferabte heat; 
and the utter want of v^itilation 
were alrekdy ms^dng Harrington 
feel qualmish, and he whispered tO 
Brand to quickly find the man they 
were in search of and get out into 
the open air again. 

Chi Min, still crooning to himself/ 
clapped his hands, and from be^^ 
hind a dirty curtain a young native 
of the Flowery Land came forward, 
carrying a wooden tray, with two 
cracked saucers upon it, in each of 
which was a little dab of thick, 
dark, viscous fluid. 

He shuffled across to Chi Min, 
who took them from him, and then 
from a recess he brought a coilple 
of small brass lamps, and, lighting 
the slender wicks, which burnt up 
smbkily, set them before the 
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Engtishmen and moved away 
again. 

Chi Min dipped a lon^, thin wife, 
like a bdnnet pin, into the opium, 
and, gathering a little of the sticky 
mass upon its point, ttdrled it 
rapidly round and rdund until a 
tiny ball, no larger than a pea, was 
formed, adhering to its p6int. He 
thrust this into the fiame of the 
lamp, waited till the Opium boiled 
and spluttered and sent forth a 
nauseating odour, and tfalen, drop- 
ping it into the bowl of a metsd* 
headed pipe, handed it to Brand, 
and repeated the operation for 
Harrington. 

** Lika smoka pipa oppia ? " he 
intoned as he bent over his work. 

" I'm not going to smoke that 
stuff,** Stephen exclaimed, as the 
Chinaman handed him the pipe. 

" All right, you needn't ; just 
sit here while I see if I can wake the 
skipper,"and he got up and threaded 
his way through the recumbent 
forms upon the ground, under the 
sickly yellow lamp-light, towards 
the back of the den. 

The poor wretches who found in 
opium the sole consolation that life 
now held for them were lolling in 
all attitudes about the floor and on 
the benches running round the 
walls: Some lay there quite mo- 
tionless^ with a horrible smile 
breaking ardtfnd their drawn lips, 
where discoloured teeth protruded, 
as they dreamed in languid rapture 
of some heathen paradise. Others,; 
who had slept off One fit of sttiJK)f' 
to prepare for anothei*, squsltt^ 
before their smoky little lamp Airtd 
twirled a long pin, upon which 
more opium bubbled and seethed 
in its flame ; roasted it to the dull 
red heat of tfeeir accustomed liking, 
dropped it into the metal bowl of 
the pipe, and, inhaling the sm6ke, 
became as logs again. 

Moving between the prostrate' 
figures. Brand made his way to- 
wards the sailor, who had been 
tossing and turning on his mat, and 
had now aroused himself suffi- 
ciently to thud upon Ae floor with 



the haft of his sheath-knife, and to 
blasphemously demand more 
opium. 

Chi Min came over to him, but at 
a gesture from Briind the Chinaman 
stopped and silently shuffled back 
to his seat near the doorway ; 
while Brand, seizing the sailor by 
the shoulder, shook him roughly to 
and fro. 

" Wake up, you drunken brute I '^ 
he shouted, '* Here, come on now, 
• Battent, wake up ! " 

The man rolled over, stupidly 
murmuring, " Opium, Chi Min; 
more opium." 

" For lord's sake, let's get out of 
this," came the voice of Harrington, 
wafted across the oppressive at- 
mosphere where the smoke rings 
lazily betook themselves upwards ; 
** it's enough to choke a black.'' 

" Wake up, do you hear ? Wake 
up 1 We've got a job for you td 
look after, a sight better than be- 
sotting yourself here," cried Brand, 
shaking the fellow backwards and 
forwards again, and causing a 
glimmer of comprehension to gra- 
dually dawn upon him. The sailor 
shaded his eyes with his hand and 
peered out as one looking from the 
deck of a ^hip across the sea. 

** Mister Brand ? " he said stu- 
pidly. / 

*' Let's get out of this hole," game 
the pleading voice of Harrington 
again. " Bring that brute along 
with you ; he'll be more sensible in 
the air." ' 

*' AH right," he answered ; and 
half dragging, half supporting, the 
ma(n, "Brknd and Harrington passed, 
out into the night agaiUj,- leaving* 
Chi Min still crooning and chafing 
his claw-like hands over one an- 
other as he looked around and 
nodded at his little sleeping flock — ^ 
some still cooking their splutteiing^ 
pills of opium, some gently inhaling 
the insidious drug, and some far 
away in a weird dreaniland, lying 
inert, the pipes fallen from their 
relaxed fingers and their sallow 
features' shming like waxen masftcs, 
beneath the y^ow lamjdight, ^ 
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Out in the street even the air of 
Limehouse was refreshing after the 
miasmal den that they had quitted, 
and as they walked the man that 
'thty had come- to seek recovered 
his senses a little. 

" It's too late to fix up anything 
with him to-night," said Harring- 
ton ; " what are we going to do ? " 

" Oh, we'll take him in the cab 
to your place, and he'll be all serene 
in the morning." 

Harrington would have feebly 
protested, but he realized that in 
Brand now lay hb protection, and 
so they turned the comer to where 
the cab awaited them, and drove 
ofi up the West India Dock Road, 
and so from the- squalor and the 
grime, the reeking night-smell of 
the Hast End, and its opium den, 
to the early morning in the West, 
where the cooling breeze blew across 
the Green Park, and somewhere 
near to two o'clock they entered 
Harrington's house by a side door 
and; sat down to whisky and soda 
in his smoking-room. 



CHAPTER XII 

PHYLLIS STANTON 

In that branch of London society 
which hangs upon the fringe of the 
best circles, and just now and again, 
at long intervals, is seen at a really 
fashionable gathering, there was no 
woman more envied than Mrs. 
Neville Whyte. It had not alwajrs 
been so, however ; and she occa- 
sionally looked back with a shiver 
to the days when, compelled by a 
decent social position in Ufe, the 
Neville Whytes were bound " to 
keep up appearances" in public, 
and yet scraped and starved, lived 
from hand to mouth, and got head 
oyer ears in debt in private — that 
miserable existence that semi- 
fashionable society knows so well. 
But it is good to be bom lucky. 
Fortune waved her hand, and Mrs. 



Neville Whyte became the chaperon 
of Miss Phyllis Harrington, upon 
arrangements so prodigal that even 
she was bewildered, and long- 
sufifering tradesmen were astound^ 
by pa3rments in full and further 
orders that they were only too de- 
listed to satisfy* 

Mrs. Neville Whyte became a 
power. A lady by birth, her soul 
had revested against the false posi- 
tion she had held. Her temper 
had raged at being the poor relation 
at the feasts of her better married 
sisters. But now all was over, 
and what was better still, she had 
grown to have a genuine affection 
for the girl under her charge, with 
at times a thought for her only son 
Reginald, the most fatuous, weak- 
minded youth that a clever woman 
could boast of for her soa. Regi- 
nald himself had secret ambitions 
with regard to Phyllis ; but as his 
mother had unceremoniously 
warned him that too much atten- 
tion from him might lead to a 
break in the pleasant existing 
arrangements, and a return to gilt- 
edged poverty, he wisely kept his 
ambitions to himself. 

The carriage placed at the dis- 
posal of Mrs. Neville Whyte stopped 
at the door of Stephen Harrington's 
house, and Phyllis, politely de- 
clining the attentions of her cha- 
peron, alighted and entered ; for, 
owing to a bad headache, she 
had pleaded to be released from 
her engagements and had returned 
hcHne for a quiet evening and a rest 
far £rom the inanities of polite 
society, which only wearied her. 

A remark which reached h^ ears 
through the door, imprudently left 
ajar, of Stephen Harrington's study, 
caused her to halt, and scarcely 
knowing why she did so, she drew 
near and listened. 

" If I don't kill hhn, he'll kill 
me 1 " Harrington exclaimed ; 
'* and he's got to go." 

" Yes, he's got to go," the icy 
voice of Brand answered. " With 
him gone, you're safe, eh ? " 

" Absolutely." ,-„.^ 
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" Phyllis doesn't know you're not 
her father 1 " 

" How the deuce should she ? " 

The girl sighed as she heard the 
words^ and it was almost a sigh of 
relief. That Stephen Harrington 
was not her father came as^a sudden 
shock which numbed, but above it 
was a sensation of relief. For 
years she had tortured herself with 
thoughts of her own wickedness 
that she could not feel a grain of 
afiection for the man who should 
have been all in all to her ; at 
times her soul had sickened because 
she knew her own feeling was 
aversion ; and now that at least 
was clear. Her intuition had been 
greater than her knowledge. Her 
aversion to him need bring no 
shame to her. 

Alfred Brand's voice broke the 
thread of her thoughts. Brand, 
the man she hated and shivered at 
when he was near her, the evil 
genius of the one she had been 
taught to call father. 

" It's as simple as possible/* he 
exclaimed. "As we arranged last 
night with Battent, the man's put 
on the boat, he's drugged so that 
he can't move ; in the Channel the 
boat is scuttled and deserted. 
Good-bye to the Deliverance — 
pretty name — and Ralph Ches- 
leigh I " 

"The Deliverance, Ralph Ches- 
leigh," she murmured, as one try- 
ing to fix a name upon one's mem- 
ory. 

'* Sounds safe as houses," Ste- 
phen Harrington remarked with a 
chuckle. " But Battent and the 
crew, they'll have us in their 
power." 

" What a slow brain you've got, 
Stephen. They're doing the job, 
not we. They'll be wdl paid, and 
won't be such fools as to try any 

bounce on us. If they do " 

The sentence was completed by a 
k>w hiss as the man drew his breath 
through his teeth. 

" Need we appear at all ? " 
Harrington asked nervously. 

♦* QS course w? need. Let's see 



the boat off, and when she's re- 
ported missing we know how we 
stand." 

" All right. Brand, I leave it to 
you." 

" Of course you do," he replied 
contemptuously, "you'd be a fool 
if you didn't. We go round to the 
Alliance Hotel ; send a message up 
to him, and ask him to drive back 
and talk the matter over. In the 
cab we can drug him." 

" I don't like that," Harrington 
nervously interjected. 

" Of course you don't. You've 
got an idea of three men fighting 
with a chloroformed handkerchief, 
like a transpontine melodrama. 
See this sjrringe ? Well, a touch 
of that, a pin-prick on the wrist, 
and it's all over." 

" Ah 1 " 

" Then full speed to Limehouse. 
The Deliverance is ready. Clap him 
aboard, and the game's over : the 
fortune's yours, and you've got an 
easy mind. Come along, I've 
arranged about the cab. One of 
your carriages wouldn't do for this 
job. Come on, it's time we started." 

" Is that man Battent safe ? " 

" Quite safe, Stephen ; there are 
about twenty men in London I've 
got right under ray thumb. They're 
very nandy." 

" Very handy indeed," the mil- 
Uonaire agreed, but there was a 
tremor in his voice as he thought 
how safely he was there, too. 

The men moved ; and Phyllis, 
gathering her skirts in her hand, 
hastened up the stairs with only one 
idea in hec mind. A diabolical 
scheme for taking a man's life had 
been planned in hef hearing, and 
she must thwart it. Her maid was 
sleeping, and, taking no notice of 
her, she quietly changed her even- 
ing costume for a travelling dress 
and threw a cloak over her shoul- 
ders. 

" Where are you going; ? " It 
was her maid who startled her by 
snapping the question at her. 
Another little straw which showed 
which way the wind blew, another 
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little sign of Brand's power in the 
Harrington household ; for Judith 
Brand, a cousin of that gentleman, 
was probably the most unfit person 
to be the maid of a young and senr 
sitive girl that could be found ih the 
whole of London. 

Possessing the fyper of features 
vulgarly known as hatcfaet*faced, 
with her black hair parted in the 
centra and plastered down oti either 
side, with, hard, cold eyes, eye* 
brows tibat met in the middle^ and 
a thin, cruel-looking mouth, she 
gave Phyllis an unaccountable 
horror whenever she was in the room 
with her; and so, for a salary 
which was ten times the ordinary 
amount, she had practically no« 
thing at all to do. 

"What are you talking about, 
Judith ? " Phyllis exclaimed, tum- 
mg towards her. 

" I b^ your pardcm, miss,'* she 
answered, with cringing humility. 
" I had been sleeping, and spoke 
almost without knowing it. Can I 
do anything for you ? " 

** Yes, order the carriage — ^no, a 
cab— to be at the door in five min<r 
utes," she answered; and a little 
while after Phyllis, dedining Judith's 
suggestion that she should accom^ 
pany her, entered the vehicle and 
instructed the man to drive sharp 
to the A IHance Hotel. 

The difficulties of her position 
now began to dawn upon her, ^e 
had to meet an utter stranger, and 
warn him to beware of the man who 
posed before the world as toer fath^; 
In the rush of excitemeooft she had 
forgotten the awkwardness of the 
task she had undertaken ; but it 
was too late to turn back — she 
would not if she could, she told her- 
self. This man's life depended 
upon her action, and she would be 
as bad as those who plotted if she 
hesitated. 

The cab drew up at the Alliance 
Hotel', and alighting, she hastily 
passed into the entrance hall' and 
asked for Mr. Ralph Chesleigh. 

" Yes, he was sta3ring there, but,-* 
the manager regretted, " not ten 



minutes since two friends had called 
for him, and he had driven aw^y 
with them.'* 

The girl turned faint as he told 
her. She was too late, too late by 
■a few moinents-^the time she had 
Bpent in changing her dress. There 
was only one thing to do now — 
acquaint the police, and have the 
boat stopped before she Cleared the 
river. 

" Drive to the nearest police- 
station," she directed, and entered 
the vdiide again. Then doubts 
sprang up. It would mean a long 
tfemi of imprisonment, a heavy 
punishment, for the man who, with 
all his villainy, had treated her well ; 
and, again, could the police help 
her ? Would there not have to be 
a warrant granted first ? It all 
n^ant delay, and delay meant 
death. 

In a second she made up her mind 
again. 

" Cabman !'• 

He pulled up his horse and lis- 
tened. 

** Yus, miss." 

" Do you know Limehouse ? " 

•' Yus, miss ; what part ? '* 

" The river." 

'^ Yus, I know it. Can't go there 
for less thah a quid — k suvrin." 

** Drive quickly, and I'll give you 
two. Here, take them . now, and 
make haste." 

** Right you are, miss," he an- 
swered "wfth alacrity. "I'll get 
you there in no time ; and a very 
rum go it all is,"' he continued, 
urging his horieto a jerky gallop. 



CHAPTER Xin 

THE DOOMED SHIP 

" LriiEHOusB, miss." 

With a start, the girl aroused 
herself and looked around. It 
seemed she had been driving for 
hours. With the Royal Exchange 
and the Bank left behind, all re- 
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membrance of locality had fled ; 
and since then it had been a con- 
fused dream of dirty streets, which 
got dirtier as they drove onwards, 
rough roads which were rougher, 
and misery and poverty which were 
more acute aiid which more openly 
parade itself as she penetrated 
further into that part or the work) 
which had been known to her only 
in the abstract—^ualid riverside 
London. 

" Whereiabouts, miss ? '• 

"The river/' she answcrred me- 
chanically. "There's a boat I 
want to get to there — thel Deliver* 
ance/* 

" It will take some finding," the 
man muttered as he gathered up 
the reins again. " It's a rum go, 
that's what it is ; an out and out 
rum go. Get up, there ! " 

The last remark was addr^sed to 
the horse, and the animal " got up " 
and went along at a walking pace 
until pulled up with a jerk outside 
a beerhouse. 

" Any of you chaps know a boat 
called the Deliverance ? " the cab- 
man shouted to a group of loafers 
leaning against the wall. 

" Yus, lyin' abaht a quarter mile 
dahn the river," one answered. 
" Joe Battent's boat ; and it's 
abaht as bloomin' well rotten as it's 
bloomin' captin." 

" Well, here's a lady wants to get 
out to her." 

"Strike! 'Taint Joe's wife, is 
it ? " 

"You just stow yer lip, can't 
yer," a man exclaimed, coming out 
of the group. " Don't try and be 
funny, coi if don't suit yer beauty." 

He had caught sight of the girl's 
white face through the window, and 
he touched his cap as he leant for- 
ward. 

" I can see yer aboard, miss, if 
yer wanter go," he whispered 
hoarsely. 

" Yes, I must go," she answered. 
"I'll pay you for your trouble," 
and she put something into his hand 
which he gazed at for a second, 
chuckled, and dropped into his 



pocket, dived after it again, and 
then held it back to her. 

" You've given me 'alf a suvrin," 
he said. 

" Isn't it enough ? " 

" Lord bless yer eyes, it's ten 
time mor'en enough." 

"Then take me there as soon 
as you can." 

"Without a word, the man cau^t 
the horse's bridle, tmmed the cab 
sharply down an alley, dark as 
pitch, and then led them through 
a series of narrow byways until, 
after a few moments, they stood 
by the side of the river. 

"There's a boat h&ce I can 
borrer," he explained. "That's 
the Deliverance, there. Goin* to 
keep the keb ? '• 

" Yes, tell him to wait," she an- 
swered, and shivered as she gazed 
at the black stream before her, 
only broken here and there by the 
greasy smear of a reflected light 
from a vessel or a flickering lamp 
by the water's side. 

He took off his coat and flung it 
upon a seat in the stem of the boat, 
and then, stepping into it, held out 
his hand. 

" Wait by the pub," he tjaUed to 
the cabman ; " I'll bring the lady 
up to yer. Now, miss, give us yer 
•and." 

She drew back instinctively, and 
looked anxiously around her. The 
whole place seemed to fill her with 
terror. 

" Lor, there ain't no danger," he 
cried ; " yer don't want to go back 
now?" 

No, she didn't want to go back. 
It roused the determinatioh in her ; 
and, taking his hand, she stepped 
into the swaying craft, and he 
pushed off from the side. The jerk 
of starting caused her to clutch 
the side of the boat, and she drew 
back her hand with a gasp, for the 
cold, sweaty stickiness of it seemed 
to penetrate beyond h^ skin and 
fill her soul with loathsome horror. 

Everywhere was a black, name- 
less dread, everywhere a silence like 
the grave, only broken by the sickly 
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burgle of the water against the 
sides of the boat or the breathing of 
the man as he laboured against the 
tide. 

She sat fascinated^ gazing at him 
without a word as he swung to and 
fro, now and again glancing over 
his shoulder. It seemed a dream, 
a nightmare, too horrible to be true. 
Then a bump aroused her, and she 
looked upwards at the side of a 
vessel. 

" I told yer we wouldn't be long,*' 
the man said. " The bloomin' lot 
of lubbers, I've bawled twice. 'Ere, 
'old on ter this rope, and I'll shin 
up the ladder." 

" I can't stop in the boat alone,'* 
she answered ; and before he knew 
it she had climbed the few steps 
and drawn herself over the low bul- 
warks of the Deliverance, 

And as she did so three men came 
upon the deck from below, all whis- 
pering together, and Stephen Har- 
rington walked first, holding a 
lantern in his hand. The lantern 
threw its yellow beams upon her 
face,' and with a shriek of terror he 
flung his arms in the air and col- 
lapsed in a heap upon the ground. 

** Grace Stanton ! " he shrieked ; 
" take her away ! " And he gro- 
velled there with his face hidden in 
his hands. 

With a curse, Brand darted after 
the lantern and held it with the 
light right in the girl's eyes ; and 
then, with a drawn smile, he walked 
back to Harrington and stirred 
him with the toe of his boot. 

" Get up, you fool ! " he cried, 
bending over him, and drawing him 
up by the collar of his coat, " get 
up!" 

** Grace Stanton," the man mut- 
tered, " or her ghost ! " 

** Ghost be cursed I " Brand cried, 
impatiently. " It's worse than that. 
Your daughter Phyllis is on the boat, 
and we're discovered." 

With his supernatural fears dis- 
pelled, Harrington, astounded at 
Brand's words, quickly sprang fo 
his feet ; and Phyllis, her deter- 
mination rising to fever heat now 



that the critical moment was at 
hand, turned and faced them both. 

•* What is it you want ? " Ste- 
phen asked roughly. " Why have 
you come here ? " 

" To save you from a crime that 
would lead you to the gallows, to 
save an innocent man's life, which 
you and the man beside you have 
plotted to take," she answered. 
And then, gaining new courage 
from her own voice, fiercely con- 
tinued : " It is useless to attempt 
deceit and subterfuge. I over- 
heard the whole of your plans to- 
night. I know the name of the 
man you have kidnapped and in- 
tend to murder. I Imow it is my 
fortune that you call yours, and 
that you are not my father." 

There was a faint hiss from 
Alfred Brand, the only sound that 
broke the stillness save the lapping 
of the water and the harsh creai:ing 
of the cordage above them. 

" Who I am I know not, and 
care not, now I know I am no 
daughter of yours," she continued ; 
and Stephen dropped his eyes 
before the scorn and contempt 
written on her features. " I have 
come to save that man's life, and I 
do not leave the boat unless he 
comes too." 

"And if we set him free, what 
then ? " Brand interjected. " Will 
you stop any action that you may 
have taken to-night before you 
came h^e — with the pc^ice, for 
instance ? " 

"There is nothing to stop,; no 
one knows I am here." 

Again a quiet smile came over 
Brand's face, and he turned to 
Harrington : 

" Let the two go together. I'm 
tired of the whole afEair ; it's too 
risky." 

"You'll keep quiet about the 
matter ? " Stephen exclaimed in a 
trembling voice, turning to the 
girl. 

" I shall not bring you to justice ; 
it will be sufl&cient punishment for 
you to be always under the thumb 
of the man who stands beside you. 
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My birthright and my identity we 
will talk of to-morrow. Where is 
your prisoner ? '* 

" Below ; follow me/* Brand 
answered, and he moved towards 
the hatchway, pausing for a second 
at the side of the vessel. 

" Boat below there I " 

" HuUo 1 •' 

"Get ready to take the lady 
back, and a sick man. Spread 
this mg in the bottom of the 
boat.'* 

Then he turned to Phyllis again. 
" You'll have to help me carry him 
up ; he's insensible," he said. 
" Take hold of the rope ; mind how 
you go. I'll hold the light above 
you. Six steps.'* 

Crash 1 

With a chuckle he flung over 
the heavy covering of the hatch- 
way and shot the bolts. 

**Good God I What have you 
done ? " Stephen shouted, catching 
his arm. 

" Killed two birds with one stone, 
you addle-brained fool. Did you 
think I would have all my plans 
thwarted by a white-faced chit of a 
girl?" 

** But you cannot kill her, too ? 
How am I to account for her abp 
sence ? It's impossible, I tell you. 
Let her out." 

" You're an idiot ! Don't inter- 
fere ; leave it to me." 

** I will not have you murder 
her I " Harrington exclaimed. ^ I 
will have her set free ; you hear me ? 
Open that hatchway and release 
her, or " 

** Or what ? " Brand furiously 
interrupted ; ** or what ? " 

•' Open the hatchway," he dog^ 
gedly repeated, and, stooping down, 
attempted to shoot back one of the 
fastenings ; but in a second his 
companion caught him by the 
throat. 

" See here, Stephen," he hissed, 
as he bent over him. *' Don't play 
these games on me. You're not the 
ma9ter^ and don't attempt to be, if 
you've got any respect for your skin. 
Yon.kaow Tm a determined man. 



Who'd miss you if you fell over- 
board, eh ? " 

He left him sitting on the hatch- 
way, and walked across the deck. 

" Boat ahoy ! " 

" Hullo ! " 

** The man is too ill to be moved, 
so the lady will stop. Get yourself 
a drink. Good-night." 

He stood and watched the boat 
as it left the ship's side, and then 
walked back to where the million- 
aire sat gazing into vacancy. 

" She must have fainted," he 
murmured, " I can hear no 
sound." 

" She's all right, and won't trou- 
ble any of us again. Why, man 
alive, you must be mad to think 
of letting an opportunity like this 
slip. I don't want a quarrel with 
you, but you act like a maniac." 

" It's murder." 

" Never mind what it is. Think 
yourself lucky that you've got 
some one to do all your dirty work 
for you. You don't want to dis- 
gorge all your millions, do you ? " 

" She can prove nothing." 

** So you say. You don't know 
what a woman can do when she 
starts. I'd sooner fight a dozen 
men than one of them. Come on; 
I'm not going to stop here all night. 
We've done nothing except place 
them on the boat ; and if she's 
lost you can live in ease for the rest 
of your life." 

Brand walked across to Joe 
Battent, the captain of the boat, 
who had been a silent observer of 
the whole scene, and now hung over 
the bulwarks smoking, and tapped 
him upon the shoulder. 

" It's settled ; row us ashore," he 
said. 

The man gazed into his face, and 
then took a whifi at his pipe and 
spat into the water. 

** I didn't bargain for two pas- 
sengers," he saad, ** and one a, 
woman. I don't like the idea of 
sinking the boat with a young " 

** Don't be a cursed h3rpocrite ! " 
Brand exclaimed furiously. " Don*t 
beat about the bush ; how much 
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moire do 3roa want ? I know it is 
only a question of price." 

'' Say another two hundred, Mr. 
Brand." 

"All right, anotho: two hun- 
dred. When shall we hear from 
you ? " 

" Well, it's no good sinking her 
too near shore; it will be a few 
days before we're back." 

'* Well, call on me when you are, 
and you'll get the balance. Row 
us ashore now. Come on, Harring*- 
ton.*' 

The millionaire rose unsteadily 
from the hatchway, and rolled more 
unsteadily towards them, his face 
white as a sheet and his whole body 
trembling as though he were smitten 
with a sudden ague. 

"I can't do it, Brand!" he 
gasped, lurching forward and al» 
most falling into the arms of his 
companion. "It's too horrible, 
too terrible." 

** It will be a cursed sight more 
terrible to get swimg for doing 
away with the man ; as you will 
be, if you let her go. Or, perhaps 
you'd like to set them both free,'* 
he jeeringly continued, "and do 
fifteen years for attempted murder^ 
Get into the boat, yon chicken** 
hearted fool. Get in I " And 
giving him a {mish, he shoved him 
into the boat and sprang in by his 
side, 

Joe Battent and another man 
were at the oars, and as he left he 
sang out directions to others who 
had come on deck to get ready to 
sail directly he got back. 

In silence they rowed to the 
shore, and in silence Harrington 
and Brand stood and watched the 
boat return to the ship. Then a 
clanking of chains came, borne upon 
the breeze, the creaking of tropes 
as the sails were set, and slowly; 
like a spectral vessel, the Deliver- 
ance glided down the riVer towards 
the sea. 

" Isn't that more comforting ? •* 
Brand asked, pointing to the Ruling 
shadow. ** You. see, the past iS 
dead, and you are free." 



" But what am I to do ? '* Ste- 
phen gasped, moistening hb dry 
lips with his tongue. 

"Hum! To-day's Thursday. 
Come to the club. Write a letter 
to the Why tes, asking them to tidce 
entire care of Phyllis, as you are 
called to the Cape on urg^it busi- 
ness ; send the same news home, 
and dear out by the Satnrday boat 
.from Southampton. You'll pro- 
bably be sti^yped at Madura by a 
cable, sa3ring the giri's missing, and 
then you can return or go on as you 
please. Anyhow, we're both safe, 
and both free/* 



CHAPTER XIV 

D£SERTSD 

Pitch daikness, the scattering dash 
of the spray against the vessd's 
side, the creaking of her timbers, 
the moaning of a man, and the 
weeping of a woman 1 

The Deiivntance was foundering, 
slowly but surely foundering ; 
ftwish, swish, sw — cesh came the 
rash of the water against her, 
pnnctuatdd ever and ahon with a 
thud, as a heavier wave struck her 
broadside and shook her tiU ^he 
shivered fromi stem' to stem. 

Daricncss, deme darkness every- 
where, and she > sank lower, ' and 
lunged in the trough of the sea* 

Deserted, forsaken, scuttled, and 
foundering. 

The waves broke against her, 
claiming their certain prey \ wlnle 
the wind whistled' tmough her 
^pars and cordage, add the sea rose 
lugher in her hold. 

On she plunged hopelessly, the 
drenching spray fl3dng Over her, 
the rising water sucking at her 
sides, her chains rasping and her 
timbers straining, plunged and 
rdled, abandoned to her doom; 
Kq li^ts shone from port or star- 
board, and no glimmer from the 
masthead ^pierced the l^ackness; 
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, Bdow>» in a .berths lyinf weak 
and almost senseless, was a man 
whose ears heard without hi» mind 
Gomprehendmg the noises that 
fitted thems^ves into the weird 
nightmare that he dreamed — ^nish* 
ing water, creaking timbers, rasp* 
ingf chains, and a woman's cry. 

It all became part of his inchoate^ 
uncertain dx^m, which made him 
moan in anguish; and the hours 
went by, and nearer came the end« 
Then, by*aad-1ay» the drug's effect 
wore ofE sufficiently to enable him 
to sit up in the berth and listen to 
that sound that cam/e with painful 
sharpness in a lull ot the whistling 
wind. 

It was a wookan's cry, a woman in 
distress. He dragged himself oui 
of the bunk where he had been 
thrown, and stood, clinging in the 
darkness to some projection of the 
woodwork. The boat rolled 
heavily, and he could scarcely keep 
his feet ; then, while he listened, 
the cry came dearer still, clearer 
and more agonizing in entreaty. 

** Help, help I " and there was 
the sound as of. hands beating 
against wooden panels. 

Oh, the horror of thi» accursed 
darkness:! He groped his way 
across, the cabin, and at last found 
the door leading into a narrow 
gangway, from the further end of 
which came— louder now — that 
piercing wail, . *' Help, help I " . 

Where was he? What did thia 
horror mean ? , He. coold not re^ 
member yet,\ he only realized,, 
from the noises that assailed hia 
ears, that he vias on a. boat ; why 
and wherefore he. could not underi^^ 
stand. He was on a boat in dense, 
darknesfs, axid^a woman was crying 
for .help. if 

Guided by the voice apd the 
beating of Jiands against the ps^els, 
he struggled to where the sound 
came from^ The door of the 
oaj»in was lashed fast ; and, strive 
as. he would, he could not lessen 
tiie knots in the rc^ there in that 
otter ^kx>m> 

He shouted to her through the 



paniels, telling her help was at 
hand ; and then returned along 
the way he had come, searching 
for a lantern and a knife. He 
could find neither ; and the girl's 
voice came to him again, in tones 
Of terror, pra3ring for release. 

What could he do ? His senses 
were coming back swiftly now, and 
he climbed up the narrow com- 
panion-way to the deck in search 
of assistance. The slash of the 
whistling whid beat like a whip 
across his face, and the stinging 
9pray sw^t its icy«-cold shower 
over him. He stumbled and fell 
on the sl^jpery boards, and 1^ 
evtstretched hands touched 9ome« 
tlnng lying there — an aixe, thank 
Heaven,, an axe I 

He gripped it with delight» 
Little did hci know that but a few 
hours before it had been used to 
batter the ship's boats to pieces, 
so that all chance of escape should 
be cot off. 

Still in the darkness, he descended 
to the cabin again, whence the 
sobbing cries of the imprisoned 
girl came to his ears. 

"Stand right away .from the 
door," he shouted ; *< I'm going to 
break it down 1 '* 

He waited an instant, and then 
swung the axe aloft and brought 
it down with a heavy thud upon 
the door. There was a ^vering 
crash, another, and another,' and 
the woodwork broke away in 
splintering fragments, and through 
the shattered opening buist fotth 
light. 

Light 1 Thank Heaven, light t 
Jt was but the feeble flicker of a 
ktntem left in the cabin ; but it 
was like the hand-grip of a friend 
after the. hchror of that long, 
depressing gloom. 

And tiierb before 'faim, crouched 
at the far end, her hands over her 
face to ward off any flying splinters 
oi wood, was the woman for whom 
he had to often imperilled his hie, 
the girl — although he knew it not— 
for whose sake he swore that un-^ 
dying oath k)ng years ago- m South 
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America, and because of whom 
he was nowapriscmer on this sink- 
ing ship. 

As he broke down the remainder 
of the door sufficiently to gain 
entrance and stepped through, she 
mted her hands from her face and 
gazed at her deliverer. 

Th^re, in the dingy cabin, her hair 
lying loose about her shoulders^ 
her face pale and sorrowful, the 
beauty of the girl shone forth like 
a star, and his heart was taken 
cs^tive. 

For a moment neither spoke, 
and the only sound was the dashing 
of the water without and the whist- 
ling of the wind above them ; and 
then, with reassuring words, he 
walked towards her and held out 
both his hands. 

'' You are safe 1 " he cried, and 
with a rush the pent-up feelings of 
the girl overcame her and she fell 
forward fainting in his arms. 

Tenderly he laid her on a bench 
and bathed her forehead with 
water, and as he watched her a 
strange thought came over him, 
that they had been together before 
that night. Where he knew not, 
perhaps in another life ; but some- 
where. It was as though he gazed 
upon the face of a dear friend. 

Presently she opened her eyes 
and looked at him wonderingly. 
" Where am I ? " she asked feebly, 

** Safe with a friend," he replied, 
not knowing what answer to give 
her, 

*' And Brand— and— Stephen ? •• 
she murmured ; *' Stephen Har<r 
rington." 

Then, like the rending of a veil, 
like the flash of lightning across 
an ebon sky, he saw things clearly, 
and his memory brought back 
sufficient to enable him to fill in 
the blanks and form the whole. 

Brand — Harrington — he re- 
collected now that > they called 
for him, and the three of them 
drove oft together, and then ? 
Ah 1 then, the chain of memory 
broke ; but circumstances helped 
him, and he realized that he had 



been drugged and carried on this 
boat. 

But when was that ? All know- 
ledge of time had gone ; it might 
be yesterday, it might be a week 
ago, or months, he could not tell ; 
and this girl — ^who was she ? 

Brand and Harrington. -Yes, 
where were they ? Were they, he 
wondered, still upon the boat, from 
which no movement of human 
life sounded ? 

Suddenly the girl sat upright 
and gripped him by the arm. 

'' lliey tricked me into descend- 
ing into the hxM, in the fore part 
of the ship, and locked me there,'* 
she said. " I remember now I 
fainted with terror, for I knew they 
meant to kill me, as they had 
planned to kill you. We were 
both to die together. When I 
recovered consciousness I found 
myself in this cabin. It was 
Thursday night when it happened, 
and this is the second night that 
has passed. A few hours ago I 
heard the sound of the waves, the 
crashing of hatchiets above, and 
then I saw from the port-pole the 
crew leaving. I cried to them for 
mercy, but they would not hear 
me. They have scuttled the boat, 
so that she must sink, and left 
us to our death." 

" Do you mean this is the work 
of Stephen Harrington ? " he asked 
in o^d passion, forgetting their 
own danger in the fury within his 
heart at this man who, vile in the 
past, had grown viler still with the 
flight of time. 

*' The work of hhn and his friend, 
a man even worse than he — 
Alfred Brand." 

"Eh, I know them both, and I 
know why I am here; but you, a 
woman, a girl " 

"I heard their plans to murder 
an innocent man, and followed 
to save you from them." 

" Curse them I " he muttered ; 
^' there shall be a day of reckoning 
yet ; aye, and a heavy one. But 
you did not know me; you had 
never miet me." 
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"I overheard what they ix^ 
tended to do/' she answered 
simply ; how, then^ could I do 
nothing to save you ? ** 

He looked at the girl, and a 
ghastly horror grew up in his mind 
that turned his heart to ice. Here, 
in the hour of their deadly peril, 
alone on the cruel sea, abandoned 
to the mercy of the rising storm, 
there was something in her face 
that again awoke the memories of 
the past, a likeness to — ^who was 
It ? — God I he had it now. Grace 
Stanton 1 This was Grace Stanton's 
child. The kid — the youngster. 
At last he had found her ; but how 
— <loomed, it seemed, and waiting 
for death! 

" Come," he said, " let us go on 
deck." 

She placed her hand confidently 
in his, and they climbed to the 
open air, where the stinging spray 
still dashed in drenching showers 
over the low sunken bulwarks, and 
the wind howled disconsolately 
through the shrouds. Carefully 
screening the lantern, they placed 
it in a sheltered ciomer auid stepped 
out together on the wringing deck, 
over which, in parts, th/e water 
swirled and eddied. 

On every side was blackness^ 
dark and utter. Overhead thick, 
inky clouds scudded across the 
stormy sky, and all around was 
nothing but the tossing waves. 

They fought their way along into 
the little deck-house; somewhat 
protected from the wind and spray. 

Swish ! swish ! thiid 1 beat the 
sea against the boat as he struggled 
to the rail and held aloft a flare, 
that burned with a bluish glare, 
throwing a streak across the \^te- 
trapped waves. Then it spluttered 
out into darkness again — dark- 
ness more intense by contrast. 

Still they waited, their hearts 
beating with hope, for some an- 
swering signal from a passing 
vessel on that vast waterway ; but 
none came, and ever the sucking 
water rose upon the deck, and 
death now stared them i^ the face. 



The man who had given up his 
life for the sake of the girl, and 
she for whom this sacr&ce had 
been, stood clasping each other's 
hands as they clung to the shaking 
mast and waited, knowing the 
end was near. He looked into 
her white face, with her hair 
streaming like an aureole around 
it, and all his fear, all his sorrow, 
was for her alone. 

This, then, was Phyllis, the girl 
he had sworn to save ; this beauti- 
ful woman was " the kid," and 
it had only taken fifteen short 
years to make the change. Fifteen 
years he had slept. How like her 
mother ^e was, too ; how Uko 
Grace Stanton the last time he 
saw her, when death was but a 
footstep from her. 

" There is no answer I " she 
cried. 

" No answer," he replied sadly, 
and in that moment of despair she 
had no thought of repulsing him 
as he pdaced his arm aroui^ her 
and, drawing her head down on 
his shoulder, tried to shi^d her 
from the wind and spray. 



CHAPTER XV 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEAt» 

The Deliverance was sinking fast. 
Already her bows were thrust deep 
into the sea, that thirsted to end 
it all. The water was splashing 
across her deck and running ccdd 
and chiUy about the feet of the 
two who stood there — stood there, 
gazing into the black void that 
surrounded them on every hand, 
hoping that even at the ^venth 
hour succpvr might yet come. 

They were as, helpless as the 
ship itself. The boats had been 
smashed. There were no loose 
planks that could be made into a 
raft, absolutely nothing ; and they 
could onjy await the end, the end 
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tbat must be very near n6w, 'when, 
with a final lurch, the sMp would 
fill and go down, like a stone, 
beneath their feet, sucking t%em 
with it to^eath. 

They had o^uched '&om the 
bitter wind in the protection of the 
tittle deck-house, and the pale 
beams from the lantern threw a 
gleam upon the white, drawii 
features of the ^1, whose HpS 
quiveridd in a brave effort to keep 
back her tears. 

The inaJn's face was as hron ; ill 
this moment of direst peril te was 
ts impassive as a statue of stone, 
but his eyes were misty with other 
moisture than the salt sea spray 
as he looked upon the girl. 
^ "Poor Httle Kiddie!" he said, 
as he placed his arm around her 
dnd drew her closer to him: " Poor 
little Kiddie I " And she clung 
to him as though fhete could be 
no danger with him beside her. 

The sympathy in his voice opened 
a new world to her. To have 
someone speak to her as if sh6 were 
soriiething to him ; to hear a voice 
that vibrated with tenderness was 
the dawn of a brighter life to her, 
who had lived her years in an at- 
mosphere of coldness, her wealth 
standing between her and those 
who might have been her friends 
in the outer world, her intuition 
causing oiAy loathing in> the place 
of affection for most of those who 
had moved in her inner life. 

She glanced up to him with 
eyes that glistened, fdr with deatfi 
staring her in her face she seemed 
to l>e tasting happitieda 'she had 
never known before. ' 

"Why Klddief?" she ask^ 
presefatly. • ' 

** Does 'it sound Strang tO you, 
or does it seem you have heard 
the name b^>re ?'* • 

•* I scarcdy know. It seems to 
11^ that in some shadowy wcnrld 
we have met before ; that to-night 
is not the tts^ thne 1 hrfve seen 
you. Ytm dO'tfoi seem to me as a 
stranger.** " ' 

^♦Nbr 'a:m I,*^ h6 answered 



cjuietly. " Ydafs ago, ^Mien * you 
were the prettieat little girl in 
Soutk America, when you w^re 
just able to ^p^ik Ary name, then 
you were * KJddie * tO aU of tis. 
Tears ago, ill South America, 1 
promised your mother, w^ien she 
died, I would look after you.** . 
' "You knew my mother f" she 
said in wonderment. "It fe tl^e 
first time m my life I have hearjl 
her name." 

The wildness of tl!tp. night — 
their danger — ^was a?^ , nothing 
now ; they sat in the d^k-house 
forgetful of all things. 

He was back in the past, and 
she striving to learn more of the 
time when §he was surrounded by 
those who cared for her. , 

" There v^ere five, of us then,'* 
he continued, "yoiir ^fatter and 
tnother, you and I, and Stephen' 
Harrington. Those w^re stormy 
times HI Santa Teresa ; your fcither 
sought to overtjirow the Gdvem- 
ment, and we were with himi He 
and your , mother died, and you 
were left. a sacred charge to me — 
you and yomr fortune, for in your 
dress was coiic^ed the ' location 
of the Golden River. You were 
stolen from mis by Stephen Ifer- 
rington ; it. is he who hia$ robjfed 
ybu, he who ha,s trapped you tb 
death^ he who ha^ doomed lis both 
because I would have defended 
you. In ' the ' pa^t .he wus a 
scouttdrtfl, a cowardly wirefcdh, p, 
iToii&t^ to his manhood ahd hii 
promises, biit^ neyef such ^ .fiend 
as he is tpi-day. ' His god was 
mbneythen; hi$ god is mpney 
now." V , .' ' * 

Shfe tightened her grip tipbn his 
hand and looked into ' his face 
again. ^* 

- "Forget all that,'*.' shfe xriedj 
"forget Stephen Harringt6c(, ^M 
ten me of my own We alone. . Tell 
m^ of the time wl]«n ihoney wis 
not my curse, of the time when my 
eyes saw my motljier, of ftie days 
when my lips spoke the word that 
has been hutted for years. "Wfea^ 
is nioney or' hate or revenge 'wwi 
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now, we on tl^ borderland of life 
and death ? Tdl me about her ; 
you^ the only one who has spoken 
of her; t;^ me what she said when 
she left me to you, tdl me if she 
loved me *' 

"Don't cry. Kiddie I it's years 
and years ago." . 

"Tell me tow jihe died!" she 
cried, starting away from him and 
looking into his face with terror* 
striclcen eyes* ""It was notrr— ^" 

** Not Stephen ; no, she died as 
your father did in the revolution, 
quietly and peajcefally, because she 
knew I wocLld keep my oai^" 

Only the thud of the w^wes and 
the creaking of the boat ^tiurbed 
the silence as they sat there to- 
gether; and then flihe raised hert 
head and ga^ed into his eyes agatn< 

" If we are saved ; if. the dawn 
brings hfdp-m— I *• 

" Yes ? " 

" I want you to keep, your pco- 
piise to my mother. I do not care 
stbout the fortune; I waht yon 
to promise to take me siway some* 
where, away from all of thern^ 
and guard me :as you said you 
would." 

A dream flashed acdcoss the maa^ 
^lind, a dream :that faded as he 
looked at her, and he put the 
thought away from him. 

" It shall be just as yoiit wi^,'* 
be answered;. "If we are^ saved. 
Oh I ii the ^^Kwn would break^*^ 
if we could oidy hlsbvie light 1" . 

" Light I " a wfld thoftightdnished 
tootti^ his. build that 1 made him 
start up with: ^-sudden exdaonah 
tian; : ' .., \ • ' ' . . .^ 

-^^ Whet is/it ?•* she asked. 

"There's «tai a change," he 
answered, " if We dare to take it.^ 

^'A chance 6i life?" 

♦* Yes, adianoe, only a\ chance ; 
but, still a; chailce of life." 

♦* A chance of hfe," she xe- 
peatcKl softly ; " and life has growxi 
de^^.to me.'* 

The light came back to her eyes, 
and Inmost a flush to her cheek, 
as she faced, him. She could not 
itnd^iBtatd this new > desire for 



hfe, this newborn longing fof 
reacue ; and he who had dreamed 
a dream cast his thoughts behind 
him again and spoke hurriedly to 
kai the hopes of what might be if 
succour came. 

; " We are sinking fast," he aied ; 
" we may keep afloat half an hour 
more, we may go down with the 
next heavy wave. Our only safety 
is in iknznediate rescue, our only 
hope of that is to set fire to the 
ship." 

" Set fire to the ship I " 

" Yes ; we are most likely in the 
Eng^h Channel, there may be half 
a dozen vessels within a few miles 
of us, and rescue should come 
swiftly. Even at the worst, our 
fate cannot be harder than it is 
now. Shan we risk it ? " 
. " Yes, yes," sflie answered ex- 
citedly. "Anything is better than 
to sit and wait for death, and 
dawn must be hours hence.'^ 

So, iA the little sheltered deck- 
house, with a prayer for help on 
the lips of both, Ralph opened the 
lantern, and, while she held it, 
kindled 'some ' splintered wood, 
which burnt ^owiy at first ; but 
by and by* the fire caught upon 
the timbers of the ship herself, and 
leapt and crackled as the wind 
swept down and fanned it to a blaze. 

Up, up, in awful splendour, 
mounted the wind-swept flames. 
The straining woodwork snapped 
with the sound of pistol-shots and 
damt m3^ads of sparks around, 
which fell hissing into the sea. 
The ' rolling waves were red— as 
red as blood-^a ship of fire rode on 
a sea of flame. 

There was a mighty crash as the 
mast went by the bbard and broke 
a ficcy piithWay in the waves, while 
dioking heat and stifling pitchy 
smoke swept o'er the vessel and 
drove them backwards, inch by 
inch, into the deeper water of the 
suiiken bows,.and still no help came 
near. 

Nothing came within that spread- 
ing circle of light, thrown on the 
vast curtain of surrounding black- 
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ness ; and the whistling wind 
swept the flames ever nearer, till 
they almost scorched their faces. 

"The last chance has failed," 
he said; and, drawing her closer 
to him, he kissed her upturned lips. 

" Hope on," she answered ; 
"hope on." 

Boom — oom— om ! 

" What's that ? " 

" A syTQn, we're seen 1 " he 
shrieked. ** We're seen, and 
saved." 

* * * 

The Cape liner Tuscany , out- 
ward bound, churned her way down 
Channel, and life and merriment 
sounded from her saloons^ 

In the gathering twilight of a 
grey day she had cleared the wide 
sweep of Southampton Water, run 
past the milky clifis of the Isle of 
Wight« and with the flashing g^eam 
of The Needles left behind had 
gone forth into the blackness. 

Dinner, was over, and from 
saloon and smoking-room floated 
the hum of voices and the sound 
of music. 

The steamer's portholes shim- 
mered like a brilliant necklace of 
pearls, and her port «md starboard' 
lights shone iorth in the darkness 
like a ruby and an emerald, throw- 
ing their quivering streak of green 
and crimson on the crested waves. 

The beat of her screws, as she 
thudded onward, minglc^d with 
the flow of the water against her 
sides, the murmur of voices and 
the sound of music. 

England was left behind ; hero 
aqd there upon its rugged coast- 
' dne twinkled a distant star-like 
light ; but soon these faded too, 
and nothing but the vast sea 
rc^ed around her, and the inky 
iky spread o'erhead. Six bells 
sounded, and half the little floating 
world sought slumber. 

Far away to the southward a 
speck of light grew up out of the 

fk1:4r1rnAQa 



towards the speck, which, even 
while they watched, became larger 
and told its own story. 

*' Fire 1 A ship on fire 1 " The 
words spread through the vessel in 
an instant, and the deck became 
peopled with an anxious crowd, 
who watched with straining e5res 
the beacon as it grew. 

"What do you make of her, 
Mr. Brereton ? " 

"A trading schooner burnt al- 
most to the water's edge, sir." 

"Another point to the south." 

The liner dashed the spray in 
cataracts over her bows as she 
^rang through the waves on her 
errand of mercy. 

Then a wild, weird, howling 
soimd split the air — a moaning, 
shrieking cry from the syren — a 
signal from the liner that aid was 
near. Again and again the ghastly 
scream of encouragement rang 
forth as the Tuscany, urged to 
beyond her standard twenty knots, 
strained and palpitated as she 
covered the blackness between 
her and the growing blaze. 

The last shriek of the syren 
seemed at the very ears of the man 
and woman who clung to the side 
of the vessel, waist deep in water ; 
and then into the fiery circle that 
stretched around came the white 
outline of the liner's boat. 

' " Don't come near," Ralph 
shouted, " or we shall all go down 
together ; she's trembling now. 
Stand byi'* 

Taking the girl in his arms, he 
sprang from the side.^ 

" Take hold I " he gasped ; •* no 
more on board!" And as they 
helped him into the boat the light 
a:tound them dwindled lind faded. 
The Deliverdnc^ had disappeared ; 
and the Tuscany, her milder lights 
glowing now the blaze had died, 
gleamed like a floating palace on 
the waters. 

A man came from his deck 
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nervously. ••Why have we 
stopped ? " 

** A ship on fire, Mr, Harrington, 
We've sent a boat." 

He joined those looking over 
the side, and gazed towards the 
flaming ship. 

" Two I " a man looking through 
a glass exclaimed, and then there 
was a half cry from the crowd as thp 
flames died out. 

"In silence they awaited the 
boat's return, and presently the 
regular click of oars came borne 
upon the breeze, and the white 
shadow of the boat drew nearer. 

" Only a man and a woman on 
board; both saved," sang out a 
voice, and the passengers found 
relief in a wild hurrah. 

They came into the light thrown 
by the ship, and the man who had 
just joined the crowd lurched, and 
with a gasp fell backwards. It 
was the ship's doctor who held and 
supported him. The others were 
too engrossed in watching the 
rescued. 

"What is it, sir?" 

"My heart, over - excitement," 
he gasped ; " help me to my 
cabin I " 

And as he reached it, and sank 
upon the floor, clang 1 dang 1 rang 
the ship's telegraph, and the Tus- 
cany resumed her broken voyage. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MADEIRA 

Ralph Chbsleigh rolled uneasily 
in his bunk and opened his eyes. 

" How are we feeling ? " a cheery 
voice exclaimed. 

" Strong as a horse and as hungry 
as a hunter 1 " 

" Good sign, very good sign," the 
doctor answered. " Forty hours* 
^eep and " 

" Forty hours ! " he exclaimed, 
starting up in amazement. 



" Just on ; 4t's two o'dock Mon- 
day afternoon." 

" It must have been those cursed 
drugs." 

" What drugs ? " the man inter- 
jected ; and Ralph held his arm 
towards him. 

" Injected, eh ? " 

" Yes. How is Phyllis, the girl 
who was with me ? " 

"Going on as well as you are. 
I'll have her on deck at Madeira." 

Ralph sat buried in thought for 
a moment, and then he turned to 
the man again. 

" I suppose the passengtrs are 
d3dng of curiosity ? " 

" Absolutely d3dng. They would 
all have been in your cabins cross- 
questioning both of you if I hadn't 
been careful. You see, it's an un- 
usual romance, a man and woman 
rescued from a biiming vessel and 
no one else upon it." 

" Yes, so it is ; but I want your 
help, doctor, in getting out of tell- 
ing the yam at all. I will tell you 
and the captain ; but, for reasons 
that you will understand when I 
explain, I don't want it to be the 
gossip of the boat. How am I to 
avoid it ? " 

"Well, there's really no diflft- 
culty. You will be leaving at 
Madeira, I suppose, and if you both 
keep your cabins until just before 
you land, you won't have much 
time for talking at all, and need 
only tell what you choose." 

"Thanks, that will suit me ad- 
mirably," he answered ; and so it 
came about that Ralph only told 
the details of his story to the cap- 
tain and the doctor, as in a sense he 
fdt bound to do ; and even then 
it was only a shadowy tale, in which 
all names were omitted, and just 
enough related to enable them to 
understand that a conspiracy was 
to be overcome, and that if the news 
of the rescue became known Ralph's 
object would be defeated. 

Dr. Garnett, the cheery surgeon 
of the Tuscany, had what he 
brusquely termed " a fair devil of 
a time." From morning till night 
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he was bullied, threatened, and 
stormed at by the indignant Eng- 
lishmen, who approached him with 
a bottle of whisky and a box of 
cigars, and insisted that they 
should "go and dieer the poor 
beggar up a bit " ; and as a party 
of men deserted him as an *' over- 
careful, oocky young fool," a bevy 
of beauty took possession, and 
begged and pleaded to be auowed 
to go arid talk to the giil, "who 
must be ^ lonely/* 

"After Madeira,*' was all they 
got for their pains ; and never on 
any ship that fk)ated was there a 
man who had to put up with ^o 
much talking to and tidking at as 
the unfortunate doctor. 

The dinner-table chat resolved 
itself into merely a series of anec- 
dotes, telling of times when the 
various passengers were drowned, 
burnt, and battered, but never kept 
their beds for more than half an 
hour; and one pretty little girl used 
to finish every story with, " the fussy 
old doctor wasn't bom who'd keep 
her in a stuffy cabin for two days." 

"After Madeira/' he'd. exclaim 
with a teasing laugh, "you shaH 
talk to them as much as you lUse 
then. And," he woWd add to 
himself, " as mudi as you can 1 " ' 

At five o'clock in the morning 
the Tuscany reached Funchal Bay 
and dropped anchor off the town, 
and as she did so Stephen Harring- 
ton, with his travelling bag in his 
hand, came from his cabin. 

*' We shall sail in about six hours, 
Mr. Harrington," the second officer 
remarked. 

"Thanks, Mr. Osborne; but 
I'm not coming back; 1 sludl take 
a return boat to England. I suffer 
from an affection of the heart, and 
find that I have misjudged my 
strength in att^npting a long 
voyage." 

The officer looked at his shaking 
hands and ghastly face, more death- 
like than ever in the dawn, and 
nodded S3rmpathetically. 

" You've got over the worst, sir ; 
it's a summer cruise, now," 



" I'm afraid the wo^t fe to 
come," he answered, and then 
shuddering at the prophetic tones of 
his words, hailed one of the boats 
already clustered around the ship, 
afid was rowed to the quay. 

At nine o'clock Ralph came upon 
deck, and found himself the centre 
of a group of me«, who wrung his 
hands and dapped him on the back 
all the while shohsting admiiing 
remarks at him^ until he could only 
lattgh and stare around in t>ewf^ 
derment. 

"Corn^ into the smoking-room, 
and we'n celebi^te' the rescue with 
champagne," ; a yduKg fellow ex- 
claimed, pushing him towards the 
saloon. 

" No, really," Ralph attSwered, 
smiling at his exuberance; "it's 
too early." 

" Too early be hanged! Ydnhg 
Pestle and Mortar has monopolized 
yon for days, and now jrou belong 
to us. Besides, considering you 
are indebted to me for th^t ex- 
tremely becoming drill jacket you 
are wearing, you might make your- 
sdf a little amiable." 

It was impossible to tesist them, 
and in five minutes corks were 
peeping, cigars in full swing, and 
he hdd constantly to acknowledge 
a " Good luck, old chap, and thaii^ 
Ciod you're sitting with us ! " * 

He was amongst a set of good- 
hearted, honest young Englishmen, 
who did not ply him with questions ; 
but recognized hirii as a man of good 
breeding — one of themselves — and 
made him welcome accordingly. 

Gradually the thought came upon 
him that he could not steal away 
and leave them without a word of 
thanks, and in a lull of the oonvei?- 
sadon he spoke. 

" I'm much obliged to all you 
fellows for what you've done/* he 
commenced; and a strong mur- 
mur of dissent interrupted him. ^ 

•" I am sorry ^o leave you, but I 
shall have to stop at Madeira. I 
know you'd like to hear all aboot 
the fire, but for reasons I'd rather 
not tell the story. You can gn^s 
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why, perhaps. . ; When a ypung and 
pretty girl and a man. are deserted 
on a sihkirig ship>, it's not a square 
deal, and I don't want; to talk aipont 
it until the score's settled." 

There was a nod of assent, and a 
silence fell upon the group as they 
looked into Ralph's determined 
face and pitied the man with wl^oip 
he had to settle ; a^d then ope of 
them addressed h^m in a hesitating 
voice. 

" How about funds ? '* he ex- 
clain^ed; ** perhap?^ yon left hur- 
riedly.** 

'Vlt's all right, thanks,'* Ralph 

answered with a laugh. "I've got 

.sufficient for the nio;tnent, and I 

can cable to my bankers from 

Madeira." - 

" Well, here's something you 
can't, get irqm your bankers," 
another 'exclaimed, and thrusting his 
hand in his pocket he drew out a 
heavy revolyer. " It's loaded in 
every chamber.. Take my advice, 
keep it on you, and shoot at sight I " 

There wa^ a chatter of girlish 
voices upon the deck,, and gl£|ncing 
out fee saw PhyJliSj radiant and 
smiling j the centre of ad animated 
group, who obviously were plying 
her with eager questions. 

For a momenti Jie watched^ her as 
she ^hook h^r head emphaticaUy 
and laugl^ed at spmf query that had 
been put to her,, and then he walked 
out of the saloo^ ;. and all dis- 
creetly left the two together. 

" You must scarcely know me,'* 
she said, after the first awkward 
pause. ** Every one has been very 
good," and she glanced with a 
smile at the dress which seemed to 
fit her to perfection. 

" We are both in. borrowed 
plimies," he s^nswered. laughingly, 
and then he took her hand ajod 
looked into her ey^. 

** It's a new life to me tp see you 
well and haj^y," he said earnestly. 
*' Ever since that night I have had 
your face in, my mind, white and 
drawn, as you looked when we 
awaited death together ; and now 
it seems that tHt must have been 



a hideous dream ; you are so beau- 
tiful l" 

• She blushed, and cast her eyes 
down. 

" Do my remarks seem too 
flattering ? " he cried with a laugh. 
V Well, Kiddie, you are beautiiful, 
.and why shouldn't I say so ? You 
know I promiped your mother to 
protect yqu j j^id I constitute my- 
self a guardian, and shall tell yop. 
you're pretty, or ugly,, good or baa, 
with, the freedom of an elder bro- 
ther." \ . - ; 
, The ipan fcwrqed hifl^s^lf to speajc 
so to ti^niple down, a t|ip3:^ht tlu|t 
v^o^ld ke^ springing HP iiBf^mijid 
— Sk thon^t, whicii he de^m^ned 
mu§t not. ^ Allowed to liv*^ aijfi 
grpHC ; h^ was too old Jto think pf 
. asking her to 'be hi^ wife. If sho 
consented, he told himself, it woul4 
be out of gratitude ; if she rf fusjsd, 
his oath would be brcii^,.4or he 
would put himse^ in such a false 
light that he^cou^^ not protect heif. 
He decided to a$$ume,this positioii 
of an elder brpther, so that she 
might unders^an4 bim from tl^ 
first.,. i • . . i 

She .tupirue4. half away at his 
words, which seemed tp l^ave them 
both silent and epibarrassed. 

Whatever her thougl^ts. were, 
they i^wif tly p^sed, as with a smile 
she glanced at him again. 

"What are our plans now, 
Ralph?.'*. 

** Well, there's nothing to do 
except stay at Madeira until we 
.c?in get a return boat.'* 
,s ** Must we go back ? " she mur- 
mured pleadingly. " Why. not for- 
get all that has happened, a^d 
begin life from to-day away from 
; England ? W^ are, in peace ; if we 
return, there must be more danger 
and more horror. Let us keqp 
away and be happy.** 

"It's utterly impossible,'* he 
roughly replied, more roughly than 
tie had yet spoken to her ; for the 
temptation again assailed him to 
take her to some such place as she 
desired, where they could dream 
away their lives, where in the Ian- 
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guor and beauty of the semi-tropics 
she would meet but few besides him- 
sdf , and perhaps grow to care for 
him alone. 

** Utterly impossible ; you talk 
like a child. Do you think I am 
going to idle away my time while 
those thieving scoundrels fritter 
and squander your fortune ? " 

" I nave told you I do not want 
il.' 

" Well, then," he hotly retorted, 
"do you think I am going to let 
the attack upon my life, and an 
attempt to murder you, pass as if 
both were nothing ? If I do 
not return for your fortune, I re- 
turn lor vengeance. But let us get 
on shore, and, at least for a time, 
postpone what yet must come." 

The good-byes had been said 
over and over again, and Ralph 
and Phyllis stood upon the quay 
at Funchal watching the Tuscany 
as she steamed out of the bay, swiftly 
leaving behind her the flotilla of 
tiny boats and their gesticulating 
occupants, the diving boys, the 
fruit vendors, and the thieving 
Portuguese sellers of souvenirs, 
who find in the palming ofE of 
imitation nicknacks as the real 
article such ^a lucrative occupation 
on the liners, for the unwary pur- 
chaser cannot return to-morrow 
and make trouble. A group in the 
stem of the boat still waved hats 
and handkerchiefs, and those on 
shore responded. 

** Good people all, the best in the 
world," Ralph exclaimed, as he 
took Phyllis' hand and placed it 
upon his arm. ** What a thing 
it is to be an Englishman, Kiddie." 

" Or an Englishwoman," she an- 
swered with a briglit smile, and 
then she stopped and gazed in 
bewilderment at the look of despair 
upon his face. 

"Whatever is the matter?" 

" Nothing," he answered laugh- 
ing, " and a great deal ; we're 
homeless and penniless. I haven't 
got a sixpence on me, and nothing 
upon which I could raise a sove- 
reign." 



She laughed, as if the joke were 
an excellent one ; the novelty of 
being without money seemed to 
give illimitable grounds for merri- 
ment. 

" Of course," he continued, 
" there is really no trouble about 
it, because we can stay at an hotel, 
and I can telegraph to London for 
remittances ; but that means doing 
what I would rather avoid. We 
should have to explain our position 
a little ; we should have to say we 
were picked up at sea, and then 
the news might leak out and give 
the scoundrdbs a chance of clearing 
off before we got back to England." 

"Could we pretend we were 
passengers left behind ? " she haz- 
arded. 

" Well, scarcely. You, see, pas- 
sengers left behind don't stand foi 
half an hour waving good-byes to 
friends on deck, and even then 
don't usually land without a six- 
pence between them. I suppose 
you haven't got a sixpence, by the 
way?" 

" I gave what I had away," she 
answered, laughing again. " I did 
not suppose you would take upon 
yourself the responsibility of look- 
ing aft^ me without a shilling in 
your pocket. But after all, Ralph," 
she continued, drawing one of the 
rings from her finger, a circle of 
diamonds, with a ruby of wonderful 
colour in the centre, " we need not 
starve or be homdess. If you sell 
that, you will get sufficient to carry 
us to England. If you must go," 
she added softly. 

"Yes, I must go, Kiddie," he 
said gravely. " Justice is justice, 
and right is right. I would rather 
dream through life, you and I alone 
here, with nothing to think of save 
our hj^piness ; but it cannot be." 

Her head drooped, and a slight 
blush came upon her cheeks. 

" None of that talk, Ralph," the 
man cried fiercely to himself ; 
" stop it, and be a man 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MORS THAN THE WHOLE WORLD 

It was four days since Ralph and 
Phyllis landed in Madeira, and four 
days such as neither had known 
before. 

Ralph had succeeded in borrow- 
ing sufficient upon the ring to 
amply supply them, and, as he had 
been able to come to an arrange- 
ment whereby it could be regained 
later, he had not telegraphed to 
England, preferring to keep all 
things a dead secret from every one 
until he was in a position to make 
a decisive attack on Harrington 
and Brand. 

Four days had passed, every 
second of which had been fraught 
with the gravest danger to the man 
who had sworn, rightiy or wrongly, 
that the girl he adored, the girl who 
looked to him for everything, must 
be no wife of his — that what he 
called honour must overcome his 
love. 

Their cabins had been booked 
upon the next homeward boat, and 
at any hour now she might be sig- 
nalled, and the dangerous time 
when they were thrown together 
so much be over. 

Ralph sat in the shadow of the 
palms in the hotel gardens, and 
waited for her; reviewing in his 
mind the past few days, thmking of 
her as she had looked when they 
had talked together, one time her 
eyes dancing with merriment, as he 
spoke of some mad prank of his 
boyhood, then growing wistful as 
he told her of the quiet happiness, 
the children's games, and the con- 
tentment of the English ranch when 
he left it, or, again, soft and misty, 
when her thoughts went back un- 
bidden to the tragedy of Santa 
Teresa — the death of her mother. 

He seemed to be fighting a battle 
with himself. 

" Thank God, it's nearly over,'* 
he muttered presently. " I couldn't 
stand it much longer 1 '* And then 
he started up from his chair. " Why 
should it not be so ?" he argued. 



" I love her with all my heart, and 
she's fond of me. Why not ? '" 

He shook his head. " Stop it» 
Ralph, old chap. Don't get the 
bit in your mouth and bolt. You're 
over thirty, and she's under twenty. 
Five years hence she might dis- 
cover it was only gratitude, and 
eat her heart out because she'd 
found out what love meant ; and 
you wouldn't like to think that 
Grace Stanton was near you then, 
would you ? It's nearly over now. 
Have a cigar and don't be a fool." 

" Yes, that's all strong common- 
sense," he continued to himself; 
*' and the best advice is at the end. 
Have a cigar, and don't be a fool." 

He drew a cigar from his case, 
lighted it, and sat down again ; 
and then, as he heard a step, he 
threw the cigar upon the ground 
and glanced in admiration at the 
girl, who, with the flush of health 
upon her face and happiness light- 
ing up her eyes, looked down upon 
him. 

" You are an incarnation of youth 
and spring time," he said as she 
stood before him, and his own eyes 
sparkling as he gazed in hers. 

" And you ? " 

" I," he answered ; " well, I'm 
a kind of late sunmier or early 
autumn." 

She smiled a little, and then, 
closing her sunshade, sat down be- 
side hun. 

" I wish you wouldn't talk such 
nonsense, Ralph," she remarked ; 
" one would think you were an old 
man." 

*' I am comparatively ; when 
you were four I was eighteen." 

"And now I'm nineteen, and 
you're thirty-three, a very nice age 
for a man. And you don't look 
thirty." 

"That's what a woman calls a 
compliment, isn't it ? " 

" I don't know," she answered, 
with just a little pettishness in her 
tone. " It's absurd for you alwa3rs 
to be talking as you do ; and just 
light another cigar. Why you 
wanted to throw that one away 
c 
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directly you saw me I don't 
know." 

" Kiddie got up in a bad temper." 

" Kiddie did nothing of the kind, 
and you're always talking about 
being to me as a brother, and treat- 
ing me — ^well, different from my 
knowledge of brothers, any way. 
Really, as if I ought to be in a glass 
case." 

" I'm sorry if I've vexed you — '* 

" Oh, you haven't," she quickly 
interrupted. " You haven't really, 
Ralph ; you've been kinder to me 
than any one I ever knew ; you're 
more to me than any one in all the 
world. I suppose you're right. I 
got up in a bad temper." 

'* Then I'll light a cigar, and we'll 
stroll to Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
and forgqt all about it. It's the 
last time. I expect the boat will 
be in to-day." 

" Yes, it's the last time," she 
answered softly, and in silence they 
walked on together. Nothing 
seemed sufficient to arouse conver- 
sation to life. The pauses were 
long, their remarks merest question 
and answer. 

"Don't keep staring at me, 
Ralph," she exclaimed at last, and 
he awakened to the knowledge that, 
with his thoughts far away, his eyes 
had been fixed upon her, watching 
the play of the light breeze amongst 
her curls, thinking her the fairest 
woman he had ever seen. 

They had reached a secluded 
nook under trellised vines, and sat 
down again together. 

"When we get to England, 
when you have won back my for- 
tune which I don't want, what are 
you going to do ? " she asked im- 
patiently. 

" Your contempt for money is a 
sign of your extreme youth," he 
responded teasingly. 

Her ear was very near his hand 
as it rested on the back of the stone 
seat, and he pinched it playfully. 
The man felt very safe now, be- 
cause it seemed to him she was in a 
childish bad temper^ and could be 
talked to as a child. 



'* I didn't ask you to be ridiculous, 
or even sarcastic," she said, jerking 
her head away. " I want to know 
what you propose to do." 

" I shall go back to South Am- 
erica." 

" And your plans for me ? " 

"Wdl, I don't exactly know," 
he answered with mock gravity; 
" but I think I shall look for a very 
good fellow with a very strong will, 
and marry you to him." 

The laughter died from his voice 
as he gazed in her face and saw the 
colour fade from it and her cheeks 
turn pale, while her deep eyes 
flashed with something that looked 
like passion. 

" Why, Kiddie I what is it ? " 
he cried, catching her arm. " I 
was only joking." 

" Don't touch me I " she an- 
swered, dragging herself from him. 
" Have you no respect for me at 
all ? You may well consider your- 
self my guardian, for you seem to 
think you possess me altogether to 
do what you will " 

" Don't be silly. Kiddie '• 

" You will pick out some one to 
marry me t " she cried in scorn. 
" You will find some one and say, 
*Here is your husband,' and thea 
back to South America, back to 
your old life, and forget I ev^ 
lived. You're tired of me ; I've 
become a burden to you. You*re 
thinking now of how you can settle 
things and get back and say, ' Ive 
kept my oath ' 1 '* 

She choked back her tears, and be* 
fore he could speak went on again 
quickly — 

" And I'm tired of you. I loatk 
the eternal cry of brother, brother, 
brother, and your promise of the 
patst. You do it all because you 
made that promise ; not because 
you care for me. I'm tired of the 
falseness of it, tired of you, tired of 
myself and life I " And she flung 
her head down, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

" Whatever has come over yolu, 
Kiddie ? " he said gently, takij 
her two hands in his. " Where 
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earth have you got these strange 
fancies from? Don't you know 
that^ excepting my few friends in 
South America, you're all I've got 
in the world ? You're a baby in 
your thoughts, or you'd under- 
stand a little more why I love you 
more than the whole world to- 
gether.'* 

She raised her head, and her 
eyes began to sparkle behind her 
tears. 

" You think because I was a baby 
years ago I'm a baby now," she 
said, and looked into his face. 

" Is it true. Kiddie ? " he asked 
in wonderment. 

"Yes, it's true, dear," she an- 
swered ; " you, too, are all the 
world to me 1 " And then, after 
a pause, " I am so glad I got up in 
a bad temper ! '* 

" What a blessing to the world a 
bad temper is 1 " he said with a 
wealth of appreciation. " If you 
hadn't been bad-tempered '* 

" You'd have kept on that bro- 
ther talk until I should have gone 
mad," she laughed. *' But now I 
suppose it really is done with ? " 

"Absolutely," he replied, and 
together they retraced their steps, 
over that same road where conver- 
sation had languished so terribly, 
towards the quay. 

♦ « ♦ « 

The expected boat had arrived, 
and as they came upon the jetty. 
they saw her entering the harbour, 

"A good omen," Ralph cried, 
pointing to the vessel. " In a few 
days we shall be back in England ; 
a few weeks and justice will be done, 
and we can begin our new life to- 
gether.'* 

There was a shade of hesitation 
upon her face, and she touched his 
arm. 

** Don't say it," he answered, in 
response to her look. "I know 
you are going to ask again that we 
should forget the past and let them 
go free ; but it cannot be. Your 
^ther risked his life and spent years 
of labour locating the River of 
Gold^ a river whose bed is studded 



with nuggets washed down from 
the heights ; and he did it for you, 
not for a pair of scoundrels to fatten 
on his wealth. It was for you, and 
you must have it. With it they 
have done nothing but ill, with it 
you can do nothing but good ; and 
you must and you shall regain it. 
To their thieving and knavery they 
have added murder, and as they 
have sown, so they shall reap." 

" It is 2dl true what you say," 
she answered ; " but, Ralph, give 
way to my thoughts, my presenti- 
ments. A voice seems to tell me 
to rest content. Yoii are not a 
poor man, and I have your love jtnd 
all the happiness the world can 
offer. Let us be contented so, for 
I dread the stepping backwards to 
the past. I know it means trouble 
and disaster for us both. Give way 
to me in this, the first thing I have 
asked you since you gave me the 
right to ask so much." 

The man stood silent, watching 
the liner as she cast anchor in the 
bay, and his wishes were struggling 
one against the other. It was hard 
to have to refuse her the first thing 
she asked ; it was harder still to 
let those two men go unpunished. 
She, reading his thoughts, helped 
him. 

"Good could be done with so 
much money, Ralph," she said ; 
" you are right there. Let us agree 
upon this day to forego vengeance ; 
and when we get to England force 
them to give up the money, and 
then let them go free." 

The man still stood irresolute. 
It offended his strong sense of right 
that those who had lifted their 
hands against her should escape ; 
but a glance into her eyes decided 
him. 

" This is the happiest day of my 
life," he answered ; " let it be as 
you say. We leave Madeira not 
with thoughts of vengeance, only 
justice — mild justice, too, for such 
as they ; but for your sake it shall 
be so." 

It was towards late afternoon 
when they went on board the 
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steamer and stood upon the deck 
looking back upon the little town 
where so much had happened — 
where their lives had l^en so 
changed. 

" You look pale and tired, Kid- 
die/' Ralph said tenderly. 

" I always have a bad headache 
after losing my temper," she mur- 
mured demurely. 

"Well, rest until dinner time," 
he said, and walked with her to- 
wards the saloon. " Good-bye, 
dear," he whispered. 

" Why did you say that ? " she 
cried. " It sounds unlucky." 

" That's some of the South Ameri- 
can superstition coming out," he 
laughed. "You don't think I 
shall disappear from the boat, do 
you ? But if you like it better, au 
tevoir" And with a bright smile 
he left her and walked away. 

" Ralph Chesleigh, by all that's 
wonderful I " 

He felt a slap on the back, there 
was a sound like the discharge of 
a miniature firearm, and he found 
himsQlf in the grasp of a man with 
whom he had been in close com- 
panionship in Santa Teresa years 
before. 

" Just come aboard, eh ? " 

" Just ; we're fellow passengers 
to Plymouth," Ralph responded 
heartily, for he had an honest liking 
for the man. 

"Then we'll yam about old 
times by hours at a stretch. By 
the way, I owe you something: 
close upon five thousand." 

" What on earth for ? " 

"That bit of land m Reos we 
owned between us. The railway 
bought it for just on ten. I've 
written to you about it." 

" Good ; but where on earth 
have you come from — the Cape ? 
Stop half a minute, can you lend 
me fifty now ? " 

" Of course I can." 

"Then let's have it sharp, and 
I'll explam later." 

Ralph, aglow with excitement, 
called over the side to one of the 
many boats that circled round the 



ship, and, taking the notes which 
his friend handed to him, dashed 
down the steps and sprang into the 
stem. 

"Many thanks," he shouted in 
reply to the amazed look of this 
friend. " Back in half an hour." 

" Forgot to pay your hotel bill, 
eh," the man on deck suggested 
with a grin ; and Ralph waved his 
hand vigorously in reply as the boat 
shot away. 

An idea had occurred to him 
which made him chuckle to think 
of. To-morrow, when he and 
Phyllis were strolling on the deck, 
he would suddenly surprise and 
please her by giving her the ring 
which she had left behind in Ma- 
deira. Then he fell to thinking of 
the ring that he would be buying 
for her in England, and in sheer 
exuberance of spirits paid the 
avaricious Portuguese sufficient to 
satisfy even him absolut^y. 

In a bullock carro, which trav- 
elled so leisurely over the ascending 
roadway that it almost drove him' 
mad with irritation, Ralph made 
his way to where he had left the 
ring ; and securing the jewel, tied 
it for safety into the comer of hi^ 
handkerchief. 

" Back to the quay," he cried, 
and sank upon the cushions, full 
of dreams of the future, full of 
anticipation of the suiprised look of 
pleasure that his little pleasantry 
would awaken, and with no thought 
of the evil which was yet to m^e 
that day, of such brilliant opening, 
the blackest they had known. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" I SHOOT AT SIGHT " 

A DROWSY, dancing heat was over 
everything as Ralph's bullock carro 
slid smoothly on its polished steejl 
mnners over the equally polishe^ 
cobbles of Funchal towards the^ 
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quay. The blue bay rippled in the 
sunlight, the lemon scent of the 
magnolia grandiflora hung heavy 
in the air, mingling with the thou- 
sand and one other odours that 
floated from the gardens of the 
white-walled quintas nestling 
amongst the hills, luxurious with 
their tangled masses of heliotrope, 
wistaria, roses, and mimosa. 

Down through the tree-lined 
Entrada da Cidade, towards the 
landing-stage, with its stalls of 
basket-work, its pedlars of em- 
broidery, its fruit booths of loquats 
and bananas, they passed ; the 
jingling of the bells round the necks 
of the oxen making a pleasing 
melody in the ears of the man who 
lounged back on the cushions 
behind the half-drawn curtains, 
glad that at last the time had come 
when they — it was they now — 
when Phyllis and he could return 
to England. 

He glanced out at the view 
before him. There in the embrace 
of the curving bay, bringing glad- 
ness to his heart, lay the vessel 
that was to bear them back home 
together ; while away on the 
distant horizon, the shifting sha- 
dows of the fleecy clouds ever 
changing the hues upon them, the 
rugged Desertas Rocks completed 
the beauty of the scene, rising like 
enchanted islets of purple out of 
a sea of sapphire. 

The carro drew up by the little 
jetty, where a hammock or two 
carried by muscular Portuguese, 
from which dark eyes flashed, 
flitted by, and where the pink and 
grey African parrots, awaiting pur- 
chasers, screamed and whistled 
shrilly. 

Ralph slipped out and gazed back 
at Funchal. Away up amongst the 
palms and orange groves was the 
Quinta da Bella Vista. He could 
just see the trellised balcony, with 
its profusion of scarlet trumpet 
flowers and mauve bougainvillaea, 
where of an evening he had sat with 
Phyllis, recalling all the past that 
was worth recalling, and building 



airy castles for the future, that 
lived but as long as the sunset glow 
upon the western hills. 

But that was over now ; she 
understood him, and they were 
both happy and returning to 
England. He walked towards the 
steps where the little boats with 
their shady awnings rocked gently 
to and fro. 

The lazy oxen stood silent and 
sleepy by the carros, a group of 
Arab steeds tossed their proud 
heads or switched their graceful 
tails at the irritating flies, and the 
grey parrots in their tin cages still 
fluttered their wings and scolded 
noisily. 

Then came the clatter of hoofs 
as a man rode by the other end 
of the avenue of trees, whose 
speckled shadows, where the sun- 
light Altered through the leaves, 
made a golden mosaic on the pave- 
ment. 

Ralph looked round ; and then a 
sudden spasm seemed to sieze upon 
him and to transform his pleasant 
smiling face into that of a man 
whose heart was bursting with the 
lust of hate. 

For one single instant he stood 
as though rooted to the spot, his 
hands twitching and his eyes dilated 
with surprise and wonder. 

Then madly he sprang forward, 
dashed wildly towards the lounging 
Portuguese who stood beside his 
horses, and, hiring one of them, 
sprang upon its back, gathered up 
the reins, and rode rapidly away 
after the other horseman. 

" Surely it cannot be he," he 
muttered. " Some strange resem- 
blance. It cannot be he ; but if it 
is, then this is the hand of Fate." 

He followed swiftly the route 
taken by the other man, the 
favourite ride in Funchal, down 
the broad Caminho Novo towards 
the quaint Ashing village of Cama 
de Lobos. 

Unconscious of pursuit, the fore- 
most rider cantered on at an easy 
pace ; but presently there broke 
upon his ears the clattering dash 
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of a horse ridden at a gallop behind 
him, its hoofs striking fire from 
the smooth round stones, 

He turned and looked back, and 
a ghastly terror blanched his 
features and sent a cold chill down 
his spine. With a gasp he brought 
his whip down on the horse's neck^ 
and the high-spirited animal flew 
forward like an arrow from a bow. 

"Delivered into my hands at 
last I " cried Ralph fiercely, as he 
raced after him. "At last I " 
And he ground his teeth in a white- 
hot rage. WTiile gripping the bridle 
tightly in his left hand, his right 
went behind him to his hip pocket, 
and then something bright flashed 
and glistened in the sunshine. 
How he blessed the man who made 
him take it, and remembered his 
advice 

" At last ! I shoot at sight I " 

All thought of the boat lying 
there in the harbour, and the girl 
awaiting his return, seemed to have 
vanished from his mind. Every- 
thing was now absorbed in the 
wild thirst for vengeance that had 
come upon him. He did not ask 
himself why. at the last moment. 
Fate had delivered this man into 
his hands ; he did not even marvel 
at finding him upon the island. 
All was dominated by the thirst 
for vengeance; and urging the 
horse onward he sped swiftly after 
the rider who fled before him — tlw 
man he loathed, the man he meant 
to kill— Stephen Harrington. 

Stephen Harrington, who had 
believed himself secure in the 
solitude of Madeira, and that Ralph 
and Phyllis were still on board the 
Tuscany, sailing towards the Cape, 
realized that death was near him 
now, and shivered in the sunlight 
as he rode. 

The recollection of the past in 
Santa Teresa flashed like a vision 
before his eyes, and he recalled the 
last time that he dashed wildly 
onward when bullets whistled by 
and Zanchez's troopers chased him 
like the wind. Then he rode side 
by side with Ralph ; but now a 



change had come about, and Ralph 
pursued him, and would have no 
mercy. A clammy sweat broke out 
upon his face, his ]\p3 grew dry, 
las tongue clave to his mouth, as 
the horse he rode plunged wildly 
forward under his repeated Uows. 

Unconscious of the road he took, 
he turned the animal's head inland, 
and dashed upward over the rough 
open country that rose swelling 
before him, towards the sloping 
hills beyond. 

" Ping ! — ^whiz !— ping I '" rang 
out the first shots from Ralph's 
revolver, and whistled by Har- 
rington's ears in a way that froze 
his blckxl. 

Remembering the wa3^ of South 
America, he bent low over the 
horse's neck and managed to draw 
his own weapon ; and as he swerved 
past a boulder in the path he swung 
round in the saddle, and fired 
twice in succession at his pursuer. 

With a sMshing whirr the bullets 
sang through the air, but both 
missed. Ralph fired again, and yet 
again ; but the speed at which the 
men were riding rendered the aim 
unsteady, again the lead was 
wasted, and still the chase went on. 

Progress was slower now ; the 
road rose steeply towards the Grand 
Curral, that mighty chasm cleft 
through the heart of the volcanic 
rocks, where but a narrow ledge 
was rideable. 

Once or twice, as a chance seemed 
favourable — where the roadway 
curved, or a projecting crag inter- 
vened — another messenger of death 
whistled forth from either man's 
revolver ; but not even the horses 
had been hit ; and now, with all 
their ammunition spent, the broiling 
sun beating down upon them, the 
wild flight and the stern pursuit 
continued. 

Neither man called to the other, 
and the only sound that broke the 
silence was the clash of the horses"^ 
hoofs against the stones, mingling' 
with an occasional oath fronjl 
Harrington, or a fierce, exultanft 
cry from Ralph* U 
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Stephen's torse was wearying a 
little now ; and he swore fiercely at 
it in his terror^ and flogged it with 
his whip. 

On, on they thudded, still over 
rising ground, on through country 
more wild and desolate, the rocl^ 
more jagged and the path more 
dangerous. 

Harrington dashed blindly for- 
ward on the narrow road which 
wound in long curves round the 
mountain-side, overhanging the 
ravine. 

Up above them, on the left as 
they rode, rose the towering peaks 
of barren rock, without a break, 
without a chance of foot-hold, 
sheer as a wall to the blue sky 
overhead ; while on the right there 
dropped clear from the crumbling 
pathway's edge a yawning preci- 
pice, thousands of feet unbroken^ 

The path itself was scarcely a 
yard in width, room for only a 
single horseman to ride, no means 
of passing, and a false step meant 
death — z, sudden plunging down* 
ward through giddy space to 
nothingness. 

Along the narrow ledge of rock 
they thundered, never for an instant 
checking speed, pursuer or pursued. 

On and on« A frensy possessed 
Harrington, a wild and reckless 
courage of despstir. In cold blood 
his cowardly soul would have 
shrunk ^om the danger ; but now 
he knew that this was his only 
chance — this awful pathway over 
the abyss. Fleet-footed vengeance 
gained upon him now ; and if 
Ralph reached him, then his hour 
was come. 

On, ever onward, till the shelf of 
rock grew narrower still, and 
seemed as though it ended. Instinct- 
ively he reined in his horse a little, 
lot it looked like leaping over the 
edge to certain doom. Just ahead 
a clump of sturdy saplings grew 
out from a cleft in the face of the 
wall, and he would need to stoop 
low as he passed to avoid being 
dashed from his saddle to the depths 
below. 



Then suddenly a wild hope shot 
across his brain ; for beyond the 
trees he saw the 'pathway widened 
out again — ^widened to a little plot 
of greensward, where one could 
turn a horse. Cautiously he passed 
the point of danger and galloped 
fiercely to the patch of turf, then, 
tugging vigorously at the bridle 
wheeled the horse round, and rode 
back like a whirlwind to meet 
Ralph- His spurs were sunk deep 
in the horse's flanks, his whip was 
showering blows about its head, 
and, as it reared and plunged, a 
shriek of triumph burst from 
Stephen's lips. 

Ralph, now upon the narrowest 
ledge of all, strove furiously to check 
his foaming steed, for a swift glance 
had shown him Stephen Harring- 
ton's manoeuvre. The man had 
turned his horse, and now rode 
back at break-neck speed towards 
him ; then, even as he looked, 
Stephen took his chance, rose 
upright in his stirrups, flung his 
feet free, and made a mighty spring 
towards the overhanging clump of 
bushes jutting from the roclf. 

His fingers clutched a branch 
that swayed and creaked beneath 
his weight, and seemed about to 
snap as he swung to and fro ; 
but with tremendous effort he 
kirew himself up safely, and clinging 
there — a bitter smile of triumph 
breaking around his callous mouth 
— he waited for the end his 
strategy had planned. 

The frightened horse, released 
from Stephen's weight, dashed on- 
wards again, rushing towards Ralph, 
who saw with horror the certainty 
of death. 

A second more, and with a thud 
the horses met. A plunging, rearing 
mass fought for an instant on that 
dizzy verge. A ringing clash of 
hoofs, a cry from Ralph, and then 
all three went (Jver. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HOMEWARD BOUND 



The path was empty. 

Below, in the thick tropical 
growth fringing the sides of the 
ravine, lay an inert heap — two 
maimed and bleeding horses and 
an unconscious man. And above, 
still clinging to the refuge he had 
found, was Stephen Harrington, 
his miserable heart fluttering at the 
chance of life. 

Presently he clambered carefully 
down on the narrow ledge, and 
creeping near the edge, gazed over; 
but only for an instant. He drew 
his hand across his eyes to stay the 
dizziness that tempted him to fall, 
and, staggering back, stood dose 
against the rocky wall and listened, 
straining his ears for any sound 
from below. But none came, and 
the droning buzz of insects and the 
quivering leaves of the trees above 
his head alone broke the stillness.* 
" He must be dead," he muttered 
through his teeth ; and the oppres- 
sing air seemed to repeat with its 
hot breath the words, " He must be 
dead." 

He dared not look again to 
satisfy his hopes, a terror seemed 
to paralyse his limbs, his legs shook 
under hun ; and he sank down and 
crawled on hands and knees along 
the narrow ledge towards the 
broader pathway. 

He paused again and listened. 
No sound from below, only the 
buzzing of insects, only the solitude 
of death 1 

He rose to his feet and struggled 
on. A hundred yards ahead some- 
thing lay white upon the ground, 
and, picking up a handkerchief of 
Ralph's he thrust it into his pocket 
and then continued the descending 
route towards the town. Slowly he 
toiled along the road over which 
but a short while ago he sped so 
swiftly, and came back into Funchal 
as the evening light fell ruddy on 
the hill sides, and the sinking sun 
bathed the Desertas in a glow of 
crimson. 



The hum of life, now the day's 
heat was past, sounded in every 
street, from every quinta; the 
brown-skinned children romped 
upon the quay, the laden boats 
danced on the violet waves, and 
from the liner lying in the bay 
sounded the warning whistle of 
departure. 

Aboard the vessel Phyllis lay 
sleeping, and a happy smile hovered 
around her lips, as though some 
pleasant dream was soothing her — 
as so, in truth, it was. A joyous 
vision of the future in Engkmd, 
not in the noisy rush and tiring 
social whirl that she had known, 
but a quiet and peaceful life with 
Ralph, away from all that in the 
past had wearied with its hollow- 
ness. 

. One idea now bounded the whole 
horizon of her being — a, home of 
her own, with Ralph ever beside 
her. She stirred slightly in her 
sleep and whispered his name, 
whispered softly, "Ralph." But 
he was far away upon the rocky 
mountain-ridge, in hot pursuit of 
Stephen Harrington. 

Through the long afternoon the 
giii slept on ; the drowsy heat, the 
excitement of the day, the gentle 
ripple of the placid sea, all soothing 
her to slumber. 

The sunset faded swiftly, the last 
rays died from far Ponta do Sol, 
and sudden darkness came. 

Then, as the shadows fell among 
the pines, and the lights of Funchal 
shone forth like glow-worms in the 
distance, the churning screws threw 
up the white foam in the vessel's 
wake, shaping her course for 
England. 

The stir of departure roused the 
giri, and with a sigh, perhaps at 
the ending of her ha/ppy dream, she 
rose and went on deck to look for 
Ralph. Awoke from a dream to 
stem reality 1 

She walked the promenade deck 
from end to end, but failed to find 
him, and for an instant felt a little 
hurt. She thought he would have 
been expecting her — ^waiting '^ 
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some sheltered comer, with a cosy 
chair piled up with rugs and cushions 
ready for her comfort. 

And as she stood gazing anxiously 
about her, the freshening breeze 
blowing through her truant curls, 
one of the officers walked past, 
one who had been on deck when 
she and Ralph came aboard to- 
gether. 

He paused, and, raising his cap, 
glanced towards her. 

" You are seeking some one," he 
said. " Can I be of any service ? *• 

" Thank you," she answered ; *' I 
was looking for Mr. Chesleigh, the 
gentleman I came aboard with." 

" He returned to Funchal." 

" Returned ? " 

" Yes." 

*' But he, too, was- coming to 
England I " 

" I am sorry," he said, " but I 
fear he has been left behind. I 
thought he was only a visitor who 
had come to see you safely on board, 
for he took a boat and went back 
almost directly. " Still," he con- 
tinued, and he saw the distressed 
look growing in her face, " I may 
be mistaken ; I will make inquiries." 

" Thank you," she murmured, as 
he walked away ; and she turned 
and, resting her hand upon the rail, 
gazed back towards the receding 
shores of Madeira. The fear began 
to awaken in her heart that his 
words might be true, or surely 
Ralph would have been on deck 
awaiting her. But then, why 
should he return to Funchal ? 
By and by the officer came back, 
and a glance at his face confirmed 
her suspicions. 

"I am sorry to say that it is 
true," he said. "The gentleman 
has missed the boat, and has been 
left behind at Funchal." 

She did not answer ; the rush 
of disappointment was so keen that 
she could not realize it. The vojrage 
which she had hoped would be so 
happy would now be spoilt, and 
she would be miserable, thrown 
amongst a crowd of strangers. 

"You will be very comfortable 



on board," the officer tritely added ; 
'* and the trip is only a short one." 

'* Yes, thank you," said Phyllis. 

" No doubt you will find a cable 
for you at Pl)anouth," he hazarded, 
at loss what else to say. 

** No doubt," she answered 
slowly. " How soon is there another 
boat from Madeira ? " 

" There is another liner in a 
week ; but smaller vessels fre- 
quently put in." 

" I could telegraph from England 
before another boat left Funchal." 

" Very probably," he answered ; 
" but you are sure to find a cable 
awaiting you." And, raising his 
cap again, he left her ; while she 
walked to her own cabin, and sat 
wondering what she should do when 
they arrived at Plymouth. 

No doubt Ralph would telegraph 
to her, telling her what to do until 
he arrived by the next vessel. But 
she wished he was there with her. 
Perhaps some accident had 
happened to him, he might be 
unable to send to her ; and then, 
cast adrift upon the world, what 
could she do ? The dinner-bugle 
sounded, but she took no heed of 
it, and by and by went up on the 
deck again, now quite deserted. 

Her solitariness pressed heavily 
upon her ; she felt alone in the 
world. There was no one now who 
cared for her but Ralph ; and she 
choked down the little sob that 
rose in her throat as she walked 
to the stern of the boat and gazed 
back at the streak of silver that 
the vessel's track lef t^behind under 
the soft rays of the newly risen 
moon. 

The rushing water seemed to 
fascinate her as the ship sped on- 
ward, and the phosphorescent spray 
broke into showers of molten light 
against the vessel's sides. The 
thudding screws seemed to beat in 
unison with her thoughts, repeating 
over and over again the one word, 
«' Ralph." 

Then, as she stood there in the 
stem alone, a figure came from 
behind the shadow of the deck 
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smoking-room out into the patch 
of moonlight, and she turned and 
faced the man of all others she 
most feared to meet — Stephen Har- 
rington. 

He recognized her, and a mut- 
tered oath burst from his lips. 

For an instant the two stood 
motionless, and neither spoke ; and 
then the girl edged dose towards 
him, and looked with unflinching 
eyes straight into his white face. 

" You ? " she cried. 

'* Yes, 1 1 " he answered, with an 
attempt at jauntiness that sat but 
ill upon his ashen features. 

" You 1 '* she repeated, taking 
her courage into both her hands, 
** You, whom I last saw in London ; 
you who tried to ***urder me upon 
the boat, to murder Ralph ! ** 

" S — sh I " he cried, glancing 
round in apprehension. 

" Where is he ? *" she suddenly 
demanded, coming yet closer to 
hhn. 

" Who ? " 

The man who was in Madeira — 
the man who should be on this 
boat — the man — my God ! — ^I see 
it now, the man you've murdered — 
Ralph ! '• 

" Be quiet ! " he cried, seizing her 
roughly by the wrist. ** Be quiet, 
do you hear ? Do you want a 
scene upon the ship ? " 

** I want justice," she answered, 
<* and justice I will have. There is 
a heavy reckoning against you 
already, and time will prove if the 
total is not heavier still. Where is 
he ? " she repeated wildly ; " tell 
me ; where is he ? Where is 
Ralph ? " 

The man looked at her excited 
face and dilated eyes, and realized 
the danger of his position. Realized 
that, rushing blindly from the 
murder of Ralph Chesleigh, he had 
run into the very evil that he had 
tried to avoid. Of what use was 
his subterfuge in giving a false 
name when he came on board ? 
What use anything he did without 
the directing brain of Alfred Brand 
to point the course to take ? 



After a moment's pause she went 
on. " We would have forgiven jrou 
— ^Ralph and I — ^for the attempt 
upon our lives ; but now " — and 
her eyes blazed with passion — " now 
there is a greater debt to pay. You 
have killed the man I love, and now 
I throw all compassion to the winds, 
all thought of mercy, and as I hate 
you, Stephen Harrington, so will I 
bring punishment upon you I " 

She had stirred herself into a 
frenzy of excitement, and her voice 
rose higher as she denoimced the 
man who stood before her. No 
longer a girl, the woman's heart in 
her bosom was beating with a 
courage that surprised herself as 
she poured forth a torrent of 
accusation against him. 

They still had the deck to them- 
selves. Below in the saloon the 
Sassengers idled over dinner ; the 
ght from the entrance cut a 
bright beam across the darkness, 
whUe on the bridge there could just 
be discerned the figures of the 
officers sHhouetted against the sky. 

The man seemed chained to the 
spot ; and, as he nervously watched 
the girl, the thought grew up in his 
mind that her death was needful 
too. It was an3rthing f<^ his own 
safety now — anything for his own 
neck. 

No one was stirring; no one 
could see. He gazed over at the 
white mass of foam swirling behind 
the vessel, in which one would be 
lost to sight in an instant. Then he 
looked back into her face. The 
excitement and vehemence had left 
h^ overcome, and she stood resting 
against the rail. Without a word, 
he caught her firmly round the 
waist and strove to lift her from 
her feet and hurl her overboard. 

** Curse you I "he muttered. " I'll 
get rid of 3^u as I've got rid of 
him. Your lover's lymg dead in 
Madeira. I killed him, as I'm 
going to kill you How I " 

With a frenzy of despair the giii 
clung to the rails, while he beat at 
her fingers and strove to throw Hg^ ^ 
over. 
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*'Helpl help I" she shrieked. 
And then with a piercing scream 
her senses left her ; her over- 
wrought nerves gave way, her hold 
relaxed, and she fell back fainting 
in his arms. 

Now was his chance ; but it had 
come too late, for as he lifted her 
the tramp of feet sounded upon 
the deck, and a crowd of passen- 
gers sprang seemingly from no- 
where and made with one accord 
towards the stem^ whence the 
cries had come. 

There, in the little patch of 
moonlight, he stood, holding the 
fainting woman in his arms, and 
a confused medley of voices assailed 
him with questions for which he 
must find an answer ; and now, 
too, he must rely upon himself 
alone, upon some quickly invented 
plausible lie. And for once his 
duggish brain proved equal to the 
task. 

"What 18 the matter?" 
authoritatively demanded the officer 
who had spoken to the girl not an 
hour ago. 

"Attempted suicide," answered 
Harrington quietly. ** I was only 
just in time to save her ; another 
second and she would have been 
overboard." 

Then a voice in the crowd whis- 
pered something about some one 
left behind in Madeira and the 
Solitude of the girl, without a 
friend on that great ship, backing 
up with seeming truth Harrington's 
easy lie. 

Through the little knot that 
gathered round, the ship's doctor 
came and knelt down beside the 
girl, and an instant later he gave 
the order that she should be taken 
below at once, waited while his 
instructions were obeyed, and then 
followed to her cabin ; while the 
passengers broke up into little 
chatting groups, and spent the 
evening according to their liking, 
almost forgetful of the momentary 
sensation which had ruffled the 
calm routine of their homeward 
voyagt. 



CHAPTER XX 
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Stephen Harrington passed a 
night that was simply torture. 
It seemed to him that the beginning 
of the end had come — ruin, dis- 
grace, and perhaps something else, 
if they could prove the Madeira 
affair against him. 

But the Devil helped his own 
again. Every danger, for the 
moment at least, was averted. 
The news was all over the ship 
next morning. The mysterious 
lady passenger had not recovered 
from her faint ; or even if she had, 
it was to lapse into a condition 
which was worse. The doctor 
reported her^fjl^ delirious and a 
sufferer from a severe attack of 
brain fever. 

And so it was. Phyllis Stanton 
lay back in her berth, her hair 
tumbled in masses around her 
white face, and moaned and talked 
of Kalph and Madeira ; now and 
again Uving once more the terror 
of the burning vessel, or shrieking 
with fright as she cried that some- 
one was trying to kill her, and 
Ralph was lying dead. 

And the name of Harrington 
was so intermingled in that wild 
talk that the millionaire felt that 
he had done the cleverest thing in 
his life in assuming another name 
when he boarded the vessel. 

For a little while the attention 
of the passengers was concentrated 
upon the girl and her romantic 
position ; but then came the Bay 
of Biscay in one of its worst hum- 
ours, the English Channel as sullen 
and surly as it had ever been, and 
all, save one man, practically forgot 
her existence. 

If she would only die, and so 
settle everything, his thoughts 
always ran ; but the voyage drew 
to an end, and the reports were 
always the same — she was no 
better and no worse. 

The Eddystone was tipping the 
grey horizon before he had decided 
what he could do ; a^d then, in a 
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few moments' conversation with 
the ship's doctor, he arranged the 
matter, and left him, chuckling. 

He was a patron of many hos- 
pitals and nursing homes in London^ 
he told the man, and if there were 
no message for the girl, he proposed 
that she should stay upon the boat 
until Blackwall was reached, and 
he would have her sent for and 
nursed until her reason was restored. 
And so it was agreed. Stephen 
Harrington left the boat at Ply* 
mouth, and sending a peremptory 
telegram to Brand, took the mail 
for Paddington. 

They walked through the streets 
together, and Alfred Brand's face 
grew a shade paler as he heard of 
the rescue from the burning ship. 
He settled the thing in hSk own 
mind at once ; bleed Harrington 
for all he coiUd, and clear out. 
But he grew more cheerful as the 
story progressed. 

" Sure he is dead ? " he queried 
eagerly, as his companion told of 
the chase in Madeira. 

" Must be, the drop was terrific." 

" I don't like the doubt ; you 
should have climbed down and 
shot him." 

Stephen shuddered as he saw 
that precipice in his mind's eye, 
and rapidly continued the story, 
finished it, and paused for Brand's 
advice. 

" You are to have her fetched, 
then, and send her to a hospital ? " 

Stephen nodded and placed his 
hand upon his companion's arm. 

'* She needn't go to a home at 
all ! It simply came as an inspira- 
tion," he whispered. " You must 
know some people who would look 
after her ; peop e who, perhaps, 
are ignorant of nursing, and might 
do the wrong thing." 

"Ah!" 

" Yes, I once heard of a man 
dying, because a piece of ice was 
placed above his heart for five 
minutes. It was the wrong thing 
to do, but no one knew that it had 
been done." 

Alfred Brand walked on in 



silence; but in his cunning face 
could be seen the working of his 
mind. Now and again he shook 
his head, as he reject^ some villain- 
ous scheme that his brain had 
wrought, and then suddenly his 
eyebrows shot up and a smile 
thinned down his callous lips. 

" Splendid I " he ejaculated ; " it's 
absolutely the best idea I've ever 
had in my life. Simply perfect 1 " 

" What is it ? " 

"Well, anyhow, she must be 
taken to your house." 

" To my house ? " he cried 
aghast. " Why not do as I sug- 
gest ? " 

"Don't be a fool," Brand an- 
swered impatiently. "Can't you 
see that if you go home without 
her you'll have to announce her as 
missing ? You'd have to be mad 
with anxiety, ofier thousands ot 
pounds for her recovery, give a 
full description of her, and by those 
means probably go and put some 
of the passengers of one of the 
boats on the scent. Do you want 
to see columns in the newspapers 
headed : ' Millionaire's daughter 
still missing 1 ' — when all the while 
some of your careless friends are 
slowly kiUing her ? Why, they'd 
understand the game at once, and 
blackmail you for the rest of your 
life I" 

" But with trained nurses around 
her and the best medical attention," 
Harrington stammered, " we 
^couldn't — she might not die I " 

" And she shan't die, if London 
physicians can save her ! " Brand 
responded boisterously, slapping 
his companion on the back. " In 
three months you shall see her as 
well as ever she was." 

The millionaire paused and gazed, 
with his mouth open, at his com- 
panion. 

" I'm not going to explain," 
Brand exclaimed. " You leave 
the whole thing to me. I've 
never failed you yet, and I never 
shall. I'm going to show you the 
finest bit of comedy you've ever 
seen in your life. We've had 
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enough of tragedy, and well turn 
over a new leaf and be as kind to . 
the girl as if we were a pair of twin 
fathers to her." And the man 
laughed — a nasty laugh it was, 
too — at his own witticism. " Now, 
you keep yourself out of sight until 
to-morrow, when you will meet 
Judith and myself with the girl. 
Judith is a most invaluable woman 
in these emergencies, Stephen. I 
hope you'll remember her. She's 
only a cousin of mine ; but blood's 
thicker than water, you know. I 
want to see her independent." 

The millionaire ncxlded moodily. 
To a man who* held money as his 
god, the reminder of how that 
money must l^e sucked away from 
him was unpleasant. 

But Alfred Brand held the whip 
hand. He was utterly indispens- 
able to the millionaire ; and so the 
latter put up at a quiet hot^ to 
await his instructions, while Brand 
proceeded to Ma3rfair to exfdain 
the position to Judith. 

" I always have regarded you as 
having a fair amount of brains," 
he said to the woman, when he 
had told her as much of the state 
of affairs as he deemed advisable. 
" Can you carry it out ? " 

She nodded her head, and her 
hand opened and closed as though 
she were grasping the money she 
expected to be paid. 

**Wdl, you understand. In a 
week the whole of the present ser- 
vants of the house must have gone, 
and new ones be in their places." 

" If Mr. Harrington appoints me 
in full charge of the household, 
they'll leave in a body," she an- 
swered. " They hate me." 

"Very well, Judith, I appoint 
3rou in Mr. Harrington's name. 
To-morrow you will go to the docks 
at Blackwall, and fetch her from 
the boat. The more you look like a 
nurse the better. You know Fins- 
bury Square, in the City ; it's a 
quiet neighbourhood. Drive through 
there as soon alter twelve as you can, 
and Stephen and I will join you." 

f And the price ? " 



Brand held up bis hand, and 
moved his thumb to and fro. 

"Stephen is under that," he 
said quietly; "and if you're in 
this scheme he's equally undei 
jrours. You can arrange your own 
price, Judith ; we can squeeze him 
dry, together, you and I." 

She nodded sharply, something 
almost approaching a smile came 
over her grim features, and so the 
pair separated ; and on the morrow 
the arrangements were carried out 
with even greater ease than had 
been looked for. The ship's doctor 
was momentarily absent when 
Judith came for her charge, and 
there were no awkward questions 
to answer as to where she had come 
from. She was expected to call 
for the sick girl, and with the great- 
est tenderness Phyllis was entrusted 
to her charge; and a couple of 
hours afterwards, in her own room 
in Harrington's house, she still 
talked uneasily, moaning of Ralph 
and all the past that tortured her 
troubled brain. 

Then, as Alfred Brand promised, 
all that London's medical skill 
could do was brought to bear to 
aid in her recovery. 

Before the day had passed half 
a dozen trained nurses were upon 
the scene, and one of England's 
best ph3rsicians was gazing anxi- 
ously upon her. 

" What is the meaning of it all ? " 
he asked with professional cold- 
ness ; " why have you delayed so 
long ? Why did you not send for 
me before ? " 

"It is only a matter of last 
night," the millionaire replied, 
carefully schooled in his part by 
his friend. 

" A matter of last night I " the 
ph3^ician ejaculated, startled into 
sharpness of tone. "A matter of 
last night ! Impossible ! " 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. "Since last night," he 
answered slowly. 

" I've never seen anything like 
it. What caused it ? A shock, 
of course : what was it ? " 
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"Is it necessary to say?" 
Harrington answered> sinking into 
a chair^ the picture of wearied 
anxiety. " You are a man of the 
world, doctor, you can guess. A 
young and fascinating girl, my 
daughter, who must in time inherit 
my millions — ^a man, utterly un- 
worthy^of her — ^you can fit in the 
details." 

" His name is Ralph, of course," 
the physician answered, and as in 
echo came the whisper from the 
girl : " Ralph, you do know I love 
you now, dear ; don't 3^u ? And 
all through my bad temper." 

Then, with a shriek, she struggled 
up in bed, almost fighting with the 
nurses who strove to restrain her. 

" Save me, Ralph, save me I " 
she cried. " It's Stephen Har- 
rington, the wretch who pretends 
to be my father, the man who wants 
to kill me, the man who has killed 
you I Oh, Ralph, save me I " And 
she fell back and moaned again. 

"You can trace the story from 
her ravings," Stephen exclaimed 
quietly. He was so cold and deter- 
mined now, with his co-conspirator 
to instruct him in every action. 
*' I said she should be no daughter 
of mine if she did not give up this 
scoundrel." 

"Yes, of course, I begin to 
understand," the doctor answered 
soothingly. "We'll do our best, 
poor girl I Put that pillow easier, 
nurse. I'll send her something ; 
and while she sleeps after it cut 
her hair dose to her head." With 
these and a dozen other directions, 
the physician left with a parting 
word of sympathy to the man so 
sorely tried. 

Everything that could be done 
for the sufferer was done ; and so 
as time passed. Death slunk away, 
defeated. The comer was turned, 
the physician told them all, in the 
early hours of the morning. Only 
care was needed now, and she 
would be well again. 

For three weeks she had lain 
between life and death, and during 
that time Brand's instructions 



had been carried out to the letter. 
The whole of the servants of the 
house had been changed, and not 
one who knew her in the dd 
days was with her now. 

More alone than she had ever 
been before, die lay sleejnng now, 
the first natural sleep that hex 
brain had known for so long, the 
deep out of which she would 
awaken, the doctor had said, to 
life and reason once again. 

"The worst was passed," he 
told them; but he only counted 
the matter professionally. For 
hsr the worst was to come I The 
awakening to life, to the know- 
ledge of the past I 

" Where am I ? " she murmured 
faintly, and one of the nurses was 
instantly by her dde, soothing her 
to restfnlness and peace ; and she, 
with her tired mind, as yet too 
weak to remember the past or 
judge the present, sank back to 
sleep again. 

So the days passed, so little by 
little she recovered her strength, 
her brain still Ijdng dormant, 
until slight thoughts of the past 
came to her gradually at night. 
Shadows which she strove to real- 
ize, puzzles which she tried in a 
weak way to solve, and sank into 
deep again in doing so ; until at 
last, with time came understand- 
ing. The morning sunlight was 
streaming into her room, and with 
her brain fresh and dear she awak- 
ened fully and gazed around her. 

Where was she ? In her own 
room. How had she got there ? 
Last time she lived it was upon the 
boat. Stephen Harrington was 
beside her ; he tried to murder 
her, as he had murdered Ralph. 

A sob came into her throat as 
she thought that Ralph was dead, 
and the fever seemed to bum into 
her brain again : but it passed as 
her soul became filled with a brighter 
hope — the hope that Stephen had 
lied to frighten her, and that Ralph 
still lived. 

But if that were so, where was 
he ? How long had she been 
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where she was ? What had hap- 
pened ? 

A shadow fell upon her bed^ 
and she glanced up into the face 
of Judith Brand. 



CHAPTER XXI 

*' WAS IT A DREAM ? " 

Phyllis looked into the face of 
Judith Brand, and the old feeling 
of loathing came over her, with 
even a little dread, for there was 
now in the woman's beady eyes 
a tinge of triumphant hate, instead 
of the mock servility of the past. 

" Where am I ? " she asked 
faintly. " What has happened ? " 

"You met with an accident 
and you're in your own room," 
Judith retorted sharply. "You 
can see that for yourself. Your 
carriage broke down as you were 
driving from the theatre. You've 
had concussion of the brain. Keep 
yourself quiet." 

The giri sank back again, and a 
pitiful look of trouble came over 
her face. 

" My carriage broke down ? '" 
she murmured hesitatingly. " I 
cannot understand it. Where is 
Ralph ? " 

" Ralph ? " Judith answered 
harshly ; " Ralph who ? You're 
dreaming; you haven't got over 
your delirium yet. You've been 
talking Ralph adl the time you've 
been insensible. Ralph, and burn- 
ing ships, and Madeira, and such 
like nonsense. Some trash you 
were reading just before you were 
HI, I suppose. Lie back and go to 
sleep." And with her usual noise- 
less tread, and an evil smile upon 
her thin lips, she passed out of the 
room, leaving Phyllis there, with 
her arms flung above her head, 
and her eyes staring wide open to 
the ceiling. 

What did it all mean ? Her 
head throbbed again, and the 
room swam round her, as she tried 
to think, "You're dreaming," 



Judith had said. "You have 
been talking of these things ever 
since you were taken ill.*" Was it 
a dream ? Was it all the fancy of 
a tortured brain ? Was the happi- 
ness of the past a mockery, the 
misery of the past only a terrible 
phantasy ? The scene by the 
river side, the burning vessel, the 
rescue, Madeira, and Ralph 1 No, 
no, it could not be a dream. 

She started up, and caught the 
hand of the nurse who sat by her 
bedside. 

"You have no cause to hate 
me 1 " she cried wildly. " You 
have nothing to gain from me, 
nothing to hide from me ; tell me 
the truth. I was not taken ill 
here, I know it. It was on a boat ; 
the man who calls himself my 
father placed me upon it, to kill 
me, and yet at the last moment 
we were rescued. Ralph and I 
clung together, as the flames 
mounted upwards, and they took 
us upon a ship." 

" Lie down and rest," the nurse 
said gently ; " try and sleep." 

" You do not believe me ! " 
Phyllis answered wildly. "You 
think I am wandering again. We 
were rescued by a boat, Ralph and 
I, and taken to Maderia. It was 
there," she continued, and her 
voice grew softer, " there that 
Ralph told me ha loved me ; but 
he would come back to England. 
I feared it meant misery for us 
both ; and we were so happy 
there." And she sank back again, 
the feverish colour faded from 
her cheeks, the light went from 
her eyes. 

"Try and keep quiet, and get 
wdl soon," the nurse murmured 
soothingly ; " perhaps, when you 
are well, he will come back." 

"Then you do believe me, 
nurse ? " 

" Yes, miss," she replied ; " of 
course I do.'* And as she spoke 
she scribbled a note to the physi- 
cian, telling him of the continued 
delirium of the patient. 

Alfred Brand's scheme was work- 
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ing, as he thought it would, to 
peiiection. Its audacity was its 
greatest chance of success ; and 
although he fully recognized that 
when Phyllis was quite well again, 
it might become difficult to prevent 
her from proving the truth of her 
own ideas, yet there were so many 
things that could be done to stop 
even that. She could be detained 
as insane ; she could be sent upon 
the Continent in charge of Judith ; 
or, what after all was the main 
point, he might by then have got 
all he wanted out of Harrington, 
and could leave him to fight his 
battles for himself. 

It was the latter policy that 
pleased his purpose best ; and so 
while Phyllis lay at death's door 
in one room, the quarrels in another 
became more and more frequent, 
as Alfred Brand provided for the 
future by forcing the money out of 
the reluctant grasp of his patron. 
The wealth of the millionaire, 
accumulated from the years of 
working of the Golden River, was 
being insidiously diminished by 
his co-conspirators, Judith and 
Alfred Brand, who now did not 
even trouble to give reasons for the 
sums they asked for, but demanded 
their thousands time lafter time. 

They instructed, they demanded, 
and he was helpless. 

He would have given the whole 
of what remained of his fortune to 
see Ralph enter and come upon 
him as an avenging angel, for that 
murder was their power over him ; 
in all other things they were as 
guilty as himself. 

If Ralph were only living — ^but 
Ralph was dead ; and Phyllis, 
recovering but slightly in strength, 
was still kept almost a prisoner in 
her room, in the sole charge now 
of Judith Brand, who with fiendish 
cunning set herself to destroy the 
doubts that existed in the girl's 
mind. 

Phyllis had relinquished talking 
about the past at all ; she only sat 



that all was only a dream, if a 
dream could be so real, if she once 
loved — and still loved — only a 
vision of her fancy. "It cannot 
be," she murmured day after day. 
'* It cannot be ; I must get well 
and strong, and find out for m3rself." 

Then, with her thoughts upon 
Madeira, came an idea that brought 
a flash of colour to her cheek, a 
brightening to her eyes, and a 
feeling of elation to her heart. 
At last the truth could be proved, 
at last she could know whether 
the past had lived at all, or if it 
was only a dream. 

" Thinking of Ralph and Madeira, 
and your usual madness ! " Judith 
exclaimed jeeringly, glancing into 
her face. 

"Yes, I remember more of the 
past now,' she answered firmly. 
" We wanted money, Ralph and I. 
I sold one of my rings. The circle 
of diamonds, with the ruby in the 
centre." 

She looked keenly into the face 
of the woman, expecting to see 
some trace of guilt, some sign that 
should prove to her that she had 
rent the veil of lies, and that the 
past had lived ; but there was 
nothing but contempt upon Judith's 
features, and she walked across, 
and taking out the jewel-case, 
drew forth the ring and flung it 
into the girl's lap. 

" There's the ring you sold, you 
fool," she cried fiercely ; " you 
and this lover of your nuid brain — 
the one you sold at Madeira." 

"I didn't say where," the girl 
cried sharply. " I said I sold it." 

" Well, I suppose it was Madeira, 
that's your mad point, and you're 
getting too mad for any of us. 
Understand. More of this, and 
you'll go where people know how 
to look after raving maniacs and 
love-sick fools like you." 

Heedless of Judith Brand's 
words, Phyllis took the ring in lier 
hands and closely examined it. It 
was her own, there could be no doubt 
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Then, after all, it was only a 
dream, only a disordered fancy. 
She had no happy past, Ralph had 
never existed, except in her mind, 
which had craved for love and 
sympathy until it had created them. 

Helplessly she gazed upon the 
ring, and then to her brain came 
the solution of it all — the thought 
that was more agonizing than that 
the past had never been. Ralph 
must have left her upon the boat 
to get back her jewel ; he never re- 
turned — and yet it was in her case. 

Alfred Brand's plot had over- 
reached itself. What he counted 
would either utterly induce the 
girl to give up her fancies or drive 
her to madness had failed, for it 
had thrown a clearer light upon 
everything. 

In spite of the gnawing pain in 
her heart, that Stephen Harring- 
ton had accomplished his vengeance 
upon the man she loved, the con- 
demnation of the murderer was 
plain to her. The past lived, it 
was no dream, and now she knew 
it. Ralph had left her to regain 
what he thought she prized. 
Stephen had killed and robbed him, 
and so all things were explained. 
Stephen Harrington killed him in 
Madeira. 

The illness passed from her, her 
weakness faded before her longing 
for justice ; even her sorrow at the 
death of him she loved was, for 
the time, numbed before that one 
soul-satisfying vow that those who 
had done this should suffer for 
their crime. 

'* You are satisfied ? *' Judith 
jeered. 

" I am satisfied," she answered 
in deadly coldness ; and the woman 
retreated a step from her as she 
rose, and, placing the ring upon her 
finger, stood looking into her face. 

" I am satisfied," she said again. 
"Satisfied on all things. That 
you and your cousin, and the man 
who calls himself my father, are 
liars and thieves, and one of you 
something worse — a murderer ! " 

With a gasp of rage Judith 



Brand caught her arm and wrist, 
and held her against the wall. 
" You're mad 1 " she cried sav- 
agely : " we've suspected it all 
along. Don't play these tragedy 
airs on me, or it's the madhouse 
you'll be in to-morrow. It's the 
madhouse you'U be in to-morrow, 
as it is, you fool," she shrieked in 
tigerish rage, and twisted the girl's 
arm until she winced with the 
pain. 

"They'll teach you there to 
forget your follies. It's a padded 
cell and a strait-jacket you want, 
to quiet your nerves ; and, as sure 
as you're alive, you shall have it. 
You hear me, you little vixen 1 " 
And with a jerk she flung her round 
and glared into her face. 

It was almost Judith Brand's 
last glance, for, as Phyllis swung 
round, her right hand caught the 
silver candlestick upon the dressing- 
table, and, half demented with 
pain, furious with rage, she raised 
it aloft, and brought it down with 
all her force upon her assailant. 

Missing Judith's head, it fell 
with a crash upon her wrist, and 
with a howl of pain she released 
her and staggered backwards. 

Then, while the girl stood pant- 
ing, ready to defend herself again, 
voices without broke the silence. 
That of Stephen Harrington and 
another — sl drawling, self-satisfied 
voice, that of a man quite con- 
tented with himself and the whole 
world — and she recognized it, too, 
Reginald Neville- Whyte, the son 
of her one-time chaperon, a weak- 
minded man, but still a man — one 
who was not bound, body and 
soul, to this clique of soulless 
wretches, one who would, at least, 
believe and respect her. 

" Very ill indeed," came Har- 
rington's unctuous voice from 
without. "At times we feared 
for her reason." 

"Shouldn't have thoug^it her 
that kind of girl," was the drawled 
response ; ." seemed so smart " 

" Reginald, Reginald, help I " 
Phyllis' voice broke out. 
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" Be qniet, you cat. Hold your 
tongue, or I'll kill you I " Judith 
cried, springing towards her. And 
even as she did so the door was 
flung open, and Harrington and 
Reginald stood upon the threshold. 

It was a position that held them 
spellbound. Judith, still holding 
her wounded wrist, gazed in fiuy 
at Phyllis. Stephen Harrington 
sought vainly for a clue to this 
new development, and Reginald 
glanced in mute bcrwilderment from 
one to another; yet, with it all, 
there was an expression upon his 
face, as he looked towards Phyllis, 
that gave her comfort. It seemed 
to her that she had not cried for 
help in vain. Ralph was dead — 
her heart chilled as the thought 
flashed through her mind — and 
yet she had one friend left to her 
still. 



CHAPTER XXII 

BACK FROM THB DEAD 

Stephen Harrington broke the 
silence. " My daughter bad again, 
Judith ? " he queried, with a 
trembling solicitation in his tone. 
A trembling not simulated, for 
the helpless coward did not know 
where he stood, he still awaited 
the guiding word from the stronger 
mind. 

" You can see for yourself," 
Judith muttered fiercely, as she 
held out her wrist. " She is mad ; 
I can take the responsibility no 
longer. She must be removed." 

" You see what I told you is 
true — unfortunately, only too 
true, Reginald," Stephen whispered 
to his companion. And Reginald 
nodded, and looked at the girl 
again. 

He still gazed at her while 
silently she rolled up the sleeves 
of her dressing-gown, and bared 
her arm with the crimson patches 
of Judith's brutal fingers imprinted 



Still Reginald did not speak. He 
was just realizing that he wor- 
shipped the ground the girl walked 
upon; just realizing that there 
was a longing for murder in his 
heart against the woman who had 
used her so ; realizing, too, that he 
had no courage — that he did not 
speak because he dared not. 

" Reginald," Phyllis said softly, 
"you're the only friend in the 
world who is left to me. You see 
where I am, you see they are killing 
me ; take me away, take me back 
to your mother." 

** If you wish it," he answered 
hesitatingly, "and your father 

wishes it, I will ; but " he 

stumbled in his speech and stopped, 
thinking the while of his own 
cowardice. He would have given 
his life for this girl, but his disposi- 
tion was too miserably weak even 
to stand up for her. He had not 
even lost his drawl. He spoke as 
though things were as they should 
be, and all was well. He realized 
that he loved her ; but it gave him 
no courage, he wished himself 
somewhere else rather than dicing 
this position. 

" Reginald," the girl exclaimed 
piteously, " you are not going to 
desert me? — you, the only friend 
I have. This man who calls him- 
self my father has tried to kill 
me!" 

There was a gasp, a movement 
on the part of Stephen Harrington 
as though to interrupt ; but she 
still continued : 

" He put me upon a boat, bribing 
the crew to sink it, to kill me and 
the man I love." 

Reginald started — " the man 
she loved ! " It was a shock, but 
he took it as he took life altogether 
— ^with aflFected indifference. 

" He killed him," she continued 
wearily, " brought me to England 
and now tells me I dreamed the 
whole ; that he is not a murderer, ^^ 
when I know he is ; that I am ';;,k* 
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Alfred Brand was the man who 
interrupted. Not seeing a look at 
a cue from any one, he stood ready 
to fight the battle with his own 
consummate nerve and cunning. 

"Poor girl," he murmured 
sympathetically ; " has she been 
t^ again ? " 

Reginald glanced at him as he 
spoke, and as he looked came 
courage. Alfred Brand's gifts had 
again helped his downfall. The 
cold, calculating voice gave deter- 
mination to the younger man as, 
before his coming, hesitation had 
paralysed him. 

"Has she told you her mad 
stories, too, Reginald ? " Brand 
suavely interrogated. 

" Who on earth are you ? *" 
Reginald drawled slowly. He still 
drawled, because it was the only 
way he had learned to speak. 

" Mr. Harrington's partner," 
Brand answered, bewildered suffi- 
ciently to tell the truth. "You 
and I have met several times. 
You've heard, of course, all about 
our trouble." 

"I've heard a portion of it. 
The remainder I expect to read 
about." 

Brand interrogatively elevated 
his eyebrows. The man's manner 
was so polite, he scarcely followed 
the train of his drawling sentences. 

" Old Bailey." 

" Ah I " 

" Hum ! I should say so. Kid- 
napping and attempted murder.'* 

" You don't mean to say you 
beHcve " 

"I mean to say nothing but 
this," the drawl had gone, and the 
words came as pistol shots. " If 
I can prove, and it's easy enough 
if true, that a boat took Phyllis 
from a burning vessel, I wouldn't 
be in your shoes for ten thousand 
pounds. And, by God, if it's to 
be proved, I'll prove it ! " 

"You must be a drivelling 

lunatic," Brand sneered ; it was 

' the only reply that came to his 

* tongue, for his brain was busy upon 

*Ws own position. 



The game seemed up, and he 
settled his plans in a second. He 
would squeeze just a Httle more 
from Stephen, and, disappearing, 
leave that worthy to fight it out 
alone. 

" We're all mad, we're all luna- 
tics," Reginald responded sharply, 
" All save you three ; but it happens 
our sanity is easily proved, and it 
will be my task to prove it. Ten 
minutes' inquiry to-morrow mom- 
hig will be sufficient to gain enough 
evidence for the arrest of the whole 
lot of you.'* 

Stephen Harrington glanced 
wildly from Brand to Reginald, 
and from Reginald back to Brand. 
His sluggish brain could find no- 
thing to say, no excuse to bring 
forward, no lie sufficiently forcible 
to defend his position ; and his 
supporters were falling away from 
him. 

He could see it in Brand's in- 
difference — the game was up for 
all of them, the rope was round his 
own neck, and they were preparing 
to scuttle away. 

In agonies of terror he inwardly 
cursed himself for all his past life, 
and longed again that Ralph might 
yet come back, even though he 
wreaked his vengeance upon him, 
so that the other two might suflFer. 

"You will take me home, 
Reginald ? " Phyllis asked anx- 
iously. 

"Better that you should stop 
here for the night, at least," he 
replied. "Believe me, you are in 
no danger now ; they wttl not dare 
to lay a finger upon you. My 
mother will come for you in the 
morning. Lock yourself in your 
own room till then." 

He motioned to Stephen to go, 
and, like a whipped cur, the man 
slunk out of the room ; and, with 
a careless shrug of the shoulders. 
Brand followed him, while Judith 
brought up the rear. " What was 
the use," Brand thought, '* of 
making a disturbance ? His game 
was played ; he was fairly con- 
tented with his position, and it 
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seemed to him that, if he quietly 
disappeared, there was a chance ci 
his being forgotten, while Harring- 
ton suffered for his greater crime." 

He knew the formalities to be 
gone through, the weight of evi- 
dence that must be gathered to- 
gether, before the police would 
dare to arrest a millionaire on the 
charge of murder, or even attempted 
murder ; and so he told himself 
complacently that he had ample 
time to get to the other side of the 
world, into one of those corrupt 
little republics where even English 
justice can be jeered at. 

"Yes," he thought reflectively, 
" everything was all right for him, 
he need not hurry." But he did 
not know that in a mail train, 
dashing towards London, Ralph 
Chesleigh sat in the comer of a 
carriage, nursing in his heart the 
cold delights of vengeance. 

Reginald had stayed behind to 
whisper a few parting words of 
consolation to Phyllis, and Stephen 
caught Brand's arm. 

" What are you going to do ? " 
he whispered excitedly. 

"Clear out," was the laconic 
reply. " The game's up ; take 
my advice, and do the same." 

"But think of what we lose," 
Stephen answered ; " the Golden 
River is producing half a million 
a year now. That's two hundred 
and fifty thousand a piece. Think 
of it ! " 

Harrington knew his partner in 
one thing ; it was useless to appeal 
in any form but money. 

" There's millions for both of us," 
he continued, " if we only get over 
this point." 

Brand's eyes sparkled dully at 
the thought, but he had a steady- 
ing amount of common-sense. 

"It can't be done," he answered. 

" Unless " Stephen bent 

forward and whispered in his ear. 

" You think so ? " Brand asked, 
and hope was in his voice again. 

" I'm sure." 

"Then we'll try it as the last 
shot." 



Reginald came from the room 
and there sounded the grating of 
a key as the door was locked behind 
him. He scarcely glanced at the 
three who stood there awaiting 
him, for his heart was filled with 
an elation bom of the knowledge 
that he was doing right, and more 
than that, holding the whip hand. 
He passed down the stairs, and 
they silently followed ; and then 
he turned towards them and spoke. 

" I need not warn you to be care- 
ful," he exclaimed as he leisurely 
drew on his gloves. " I leave 
Phyllis here, knowing she is as 
safe as if the three of you were 
hanged." 

Alfred Brand came forward to 
him and placed his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

"Look here," he exclaimed, 
" you're a man of brains — a man 
of common-sense. You've formed 
your opinion, and because you're 
a sensible man you'll be ready to 
hear both sides. We couldn't 
talk upstairs. Come into the 
library." 

Reginald hesitated ; but the 
grip upon his shoulder drew him 
forward, and he entered the room, 
while Stephen and Judith trailed 
in the background. 

" Well," he exclaimed as he 
stood there, " what now ? " 

"Sit down and listen," Brand 
answered. " Up to now you know 
part of^the tmth. Now, to save 
a scandal, you must know the 
whole." 

" You're putting yourself out of 
the way to oblige me, I'm sure," 
Reginald drawled, and the sar- 
castic tinge in his voice brought 
a droop to Alfred Brand's mouth. 
He would have given a big sum to 
have known if the one addressing 
him was a man playing the fool, 
or a fool playing the man. He 
was playing a blind game himself, 
too — he didn't know his own cards ; 
while, more wonderful still for 
Alfred Brand, he didn't know those 
of his opponent. 

" It's as well you should hear 
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the whole truth," he suavely 
answered. '* Phyllis is young, 
impressionable, and an heiress. 
She formed an attachment for a 
man whom her father could never 
approve, a man whom neither you 
nor I would call our friend ; and 
hence brain fever, for Stephen 
literally kicked him out." 

" Then Phyllis, ideas of attempts 
upon her life, her misery upon the 
burning ship- " 

'* All utter nonsense, my dear 
Reginald ; utter nonsense, wander- 
ings of her poor troubled brain," 
Stephen interjected with fervour. 

"If no Cape liner has rescued a 
man and a woman from a sinking 
ship, 1*11 express my apologies," 
Reginald responded, and he made 
to rise from the seat he had taken ; 
but the hand of Alfred Brand re- 
strained him, and the man leant 
forward and spoke in an under- 
tone. 

" If that man had been like your- 
self, Reginald," he murmured 
softly, " it would have been so 
different. If you had been he, 
Stephen would have said nothing." 

Reginald made no answer, but 
looked into the face of the man 
who bent towards him, one hand 
upon his wrist, and his eyes glanc- 
ing sharply into his face. 

" It's a girlish fancy," he con- 
tinued, " and she will soon forget 
it. She looks upon you as her 
dearest friend. Stephen will settle 
ten thousand a year upon her, and 
all is hers when he dies. Why 
not ? " 

"I don't exactly follow the 
drift of your remarks," Reginald 
answered. 

" I think you begin to a little," 
was Brand's reply, uttered in that 
urbane, coaxing voice he could 
assume when circumstances needed. 

"My friend Stephen could only 
treat that man with contempt ; 
with you it is different, you are 
worthy of her. She has affection 
for you ; in a week or so she would 
be in love with you and willing 
to become your wife. Take her 



and ten thousand a year. You're 
in love with her now, and know it ! " 

The younger man's sallow skin 
became crimson as the thought of 
what might be flashed through his 
mind. Phyllis to be his! To do 
him credit, he did not think of 
the money, except as something 
very much in the back ground ; 
but she would be his — and why 
not ? 

" Phyllis will then be your wife," 
Brand repeated, wisely leaving out 
all further mention of the money. 
" She is fond of you now, and you 
desire no more." 

Reginald clenched his trembling 
hands and tried to put the tempta 
tion from him. 

"And my inquiries of to-mor- 
row," he jerked. 

" Will be forgotten ; they are 
of no service if Phyllis becomes 
your wife." 

" In a word, you're buying me." 

" In a word, yes, we're buying 
you," Brand exclaimed icily. 
" We're buying you, and giving 
you the highest price your soul 
knows — Phyllis." 

" And I refuse it." 

"Then you're a cursed fool." 

" Maybe, but I refuse it." And, 
without daring to continue the 
discussion, Reginald took his hat 
and stick from the table and 
departed. 

Judith rose and glanced at 
Brand for a hint. 

" All over," he whispered, as he 
opened the door for her to pass 
out. " I shall leave Charing Cross 
to-morrow by the morning mail ; " 
and then, carefully shutting the 
door after her, he came back and 
touched Stephen upon the shoulder. 

" Everything is done," he said ; 
" unless " 

" Unless what ? " 

" That jewel you stole from 
Ralph at Limehouse, the Jewel of 
Death— use it." 

Stephen shivered apprehensively 
and shook his head. " No," he 
answered, " we're beaten ; it's 
as you say, all over/* 
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"Well, I've had enough myself, 
Stephen; take my advice, and 
make yourself scarce. I'm oft to 
Brazil, and, as a parting keepsake, 
1*11 ask your autograph, say on a 
cheque for twenty thousand." 

"You're not going to bleed 
another farthing out of me, 
Alfred," Stephen replied phleg- 
matically. 

"You wouldn't care for me to 
inform the police " 

" I don't care a curse what you 
do," he fiercdy answered. " I 
say this, you shan't have another 
penny out of me. I'm not going 
to be bullied and threatened any 
longer. There's attempted murder 
against you " 

" It's not so bad as the accom- 
plished fact, Stephen." 

" Not another penny." 

" Think it over, Stephen; I 
shall be at my rooms up to nine 
to-morrow morning. Good-night." 

With a last glance at the man, 
who sat staring into vacancy, 
Alfred Brand departed ; and as 
the door closed behind him the 
millionaire rose from his seat and 
paced the room. 

" Not another penny," he mut- 
tered again ; " not a farthing, 
you blood-sucking thief, not a 
farthmg." 

^ ^ 

Phyllis turned the key upon 
Reginald, and sat to await the 
morrow. For a while the hum 
of voices came from below ; and 
then the house grew quiet and 
only the sound of the striking of 
the clocks broke the stillness, and 
told of the speeding hours. 

A crash and a noise of scuffling 
awakened her from the light sleep 
into which she had fallen ; then 
came silence for moments which 
seemed like years, and then a blow 
upon her door. 

" Who is there ? What is it ? " 
she cried. 

<' It is I, Judith ; open the door," 
"What has happened?" 
"Your father has been nmr- 
dered I " 



With a half shriek, Ph^dlis flung 
open the door and gazed into the 
face of the woman, who lay huddled 
in the comer, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

" Murdered ? " she gasped. 

"Don't speak of it, he looks 
awful." 

" Who has done it ? " 

"There is only one man who 
has cause to— this lover of yours, 
Ralph Chesleigh.'* 



CHAPTER XXin 

ON THE TRACK 

For hours Ralph lay where he 
had fallen, in a dense thicket of 
stunted pines that grew out upon 
a lower ledge of rock some hun- 
dreds of feet below where he and 
Stephen Harrington had galloped. 
The struggling horses had craved 
through the trees, snapping the 
branches with their weight, and 
pitched over dear to the bottom 
of the ravine ; but, by luck that 
was nothing shc»:t of Providential, 
he had been caught midway, and 
had escaped with his life. He 
lay there, terribly cut and bruised, 
and with his left arm broken ; but 
he was alive. 

When in the cool of the evening 
his senses gradually returned, it 
was some moments before he 
realized his position; and then, 
slowly, it all came back to him — 
the chase after Harrington and 
the terrible descent over the 
precipice. He struggled painfully 
to his feet and attempted the 
tedious journey back to Funchal ; 
but the pain of his arm was ex- 
cruciating, and in the daikness 
he could find no safe path, for the 
loose stones and rocks slipped 
from beneath his feet and went 
clattering and echoing below. 
There was no chance of any one 
passing by what was the merest 
mule tract, and he had no alterna- 
tive but to remain until daylight. 

Then, when the dawn broke, 
the chiUing damp air of the night 
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had added to his trouHe, for 
fever was coursing through his 
veins. Hours later he was dis- 
covered, and taken back to Fun- 
chal. They carried him to the 
Quinta da Bella Vista, where for 
weeks he hovered between life 
and death; until the day came 
when life conquered, and, con- 
valescent, he could sit out upon 
the flowered balcony and gaze 
across to the rippling bay, longing 
lor the time when he should be 
upon a ship's deck again and going 
home to England. 

After a little while the doctor 
allowed him to go about in a 
bullock carro, and his first journey 
was to the Rua dos Murgas to 
enquire for any letters or telegrams. 
He had sent a messenger again 
and again, but the first time he 
could move it was there he went, 
in case a mistake had been made. 

A prey to terrible anxieties, he 
could not understand why Phyllis 
had not telegraphed to him ; but 
to-day there was one message 
awaiting him, and he tore it open 
excitedly, only to carumple it up 
and cast it away directly. It 
was not from her. It was only 
a telegram from the friend whom 
he had met upon the boat — the 
man who lent him the £s^ — 
asking to what bank in London 
he should pay in the ;£5,ooo, 
Ralph's share of the Reos sale, 
as he was soon leaving England 
again. 

The reply was to be wired to the 
Hotel Trafalgar, Qiaring Cross. 

"Why could she not Imve sent 
some news ? " he cried bitterly 
to himself ; and he fretted and 
worried until at last the day of 
sailing came. 

He longed to send a message 
that he was wdl and coming back 
to her. But where ? Where 
could he send it ? Where was 
she ? 

He did not trouble about Har- 
rington at aU now ; he did not 
connect the two, for all his thoughts 
were with Phyllis^ w<Midering why 



she had not sent to him—hoping 
for the best, but fearing some 
evil yet unknown to him. 

During the voyage back to Eng- 
land Ralph mixed with the other 
passengers as little as possible, 
but devoted his time to writing — 
to setting forth clearly the whole 
of the incidents of Stephen Har- 
rington's infamy, the revolution 
in Santa Teresa, the Jewel of 
Death, the scene in the Bohemian 
Club, the attempted murder on 
the Deliverance, and the rescue 
by the Tuscany, down to the finding 
of Harrington in Madeira, his own 
faijury, and Harrington's escape. 

No single detail was omitted, 
and the pile of paper grew day by 
day, grew into a heap of damning 
sheets that told the story of a web 
of crime — a web not yet spun to 
completion. 

" It's a heavy indictment against 
you, Stephen Harrington," he 
muttered as he signed the last 
page and sealed up the packet in 
an envelope bearing the flag of the 
Cape line and the name of the 
vessel. "A very heavy one; and 
let me once set foot in England, 
I'll prove it all right up to the 
hilt." 

The four days on shipboard passed, 
and never did voyager homeward 
bound from foreign climes see 
with greater joy the cliffs of his 
native land rise in majestic splen- 
dour from the dark green waves 
than did Ralph Chesleigh on the 
sunny morning when Plymouth 
hove in sight. 

From Plymouth to Paddington 
the train appeared to crawl, from 
Paddington to Fenchurch Street 
his hansom seemed to loiter, and 
at last he entered the office of the 
shipping company, and asked if 
there were any letters for him. 
Vain hope that had buoyed him 
up a Uttle on the voyage 1 No, 
none ; and with his disappoint- 
ment crushing down upon him 
he walked out into the busy City 
streets, and stood as one dazed, 
not knowing what to do. 
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Mechanically he walked west- 
ward, and then suddenly there 
flashed across his mind a thought 
that thrilled his heart and quickened 
his step. His friend, the man 
who greeted him so heartily upon 
the boat, and who had telegraphed 
to Funchal, surely he must have 
seen Phyllis, surely he must be 
able to give him some news about 
her. He remembered the hotel 
to which he was to send his reply, 
The Trafalgar. Ten minutes 
later he stood in the entrance 
hall enquiring for Mr. Domton ; 
and even as he did so the man he 
sought descended the stairs. 

"What, Ralph 1" he cried 
boisterouady, as he caught sight of 
his friend. 

" Yes, Harry, back again in 
England, and I want to see you 
particularly." 

He glanced into Ralph's anxious 
face, and his tone changed. 
*' Anything the matter ? " 
'* I'm worried to death. I want 
your advice. I must have five 
minutes with you." 

"You're only just in time to 
catch me." 

'* You must spare me five 
minutes, Harry. It's a matter 
of life and death to me I " 

"Then tell me what you want. 
My time is yours ; I can alter my 
arrangements." 

" You came to England by the 
Moscow ? " 

" Yes, of course ; you left me 
on board, and I wondered why 
you didn't return. I thought we 
were going to have a jolly trip 

together " 

"Don't talk of that. Do you 
recollect the people on board ? 
Do you remember a pretty girl, 
with blue eyes and chestnut hair ? " 
"Yes. There was a bit of 
sensation about her." 

" Sensation 1 " Ralph gasped. 
" How ? '• 

" Well, she tried to commit 
suicide directly the boat left 
Madeira." 

" Good Ood I " 



"Tried to throw herself over- 
board, and was only saved just 
in the nick of time by one of the 
passengers.'* 

Ralph sat staring before him 
into vacancy, and Harry con- 
tinued. 

" We were all at dinner, when 
a shriek rang through the saloon, 
and every one rushed on deck to 
find the girl unconscious in the 
arms of a man who had just seized 
her as she was throwing herself 
into the sea." 

Still Ralph sat silent, an un- 
known terror gripping his mind. 

" What's the matter ? " his friend 
asked sympathetically. " Did you 
know her ? " 

" Yes, yes. It's why I've sought 
you out. What happened then ? " 

" She was taken to her berth 
and next morning the doctor 
told us she was down with brain 
fever." 

"Well, and then? Can't you 
see you're driving me mad with 
anxiety ? What became of her ? 
Where is she ? " 

" I know very little more. The 
man who rescued her seemed to 
take a kind of sentimental interest 
in her ; and I heard that he promised 
when the vessel got into docks, 
to send and have her looked after 
in some hospital or the other in which 
he was interested. If I had known 
she was a friend of yours, Ralph 

"What was the man like?" 
Ralph sharply interjected, his sus- 
picions becoming a horror of cer- 
tainty. 

" Oh^ as far as I can remember, 
a big, stoutish fellow." 

" Fair, with shifty grey eyes ? " 

"Yes, that sort of man." 

"Drooping moustache, and a 
little white scar in the left-hand 
comer of the mouth ? " 

" Yes ; and, by the way, he'd lost 
a front tooth—ao you know him ? " 

"I know the man," Ralph 
answered in a bloodless passion. * * I 
know him, and God help him 1 " 

" As bad as that, Ralph ? " 
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" As bad as that, Harry. Good- 
night." 

His friend took his hand, and 
gripped it firmly. "We're not 
in South America, lad," he said 
grimly ; ** don't lose your head. 
I'm not going to offer my help; 
you don't need it. But don't 
lose your head. If you want a 
friend, you know where to find 
one. Good-night and good luck I 
Hope for the best I " 

Twenty minutes later a swift 
hansom had sped westward and 
put Ralph Chesleigh down at the 
comer of the square near Har- 
rington's house. 

It was dark now, and a thin 
drizzling rain was falling in the 
almost deserted streets, making 
the pavements shiny and driving 
pedestrians swiftly homeward — ^a 
fine, penetrating rain that chilled 
one to the marrow. 

For a moment he paused in the 
shelter of a doorway, and won- 
dered what course of action he 
should take ; and then quickly 
made up his mind for a sudden 
attack, get in the first blow, and 
chance to luck for the result. 

At all costs he must see Har- 
rington ; see him alone, and 
face to face. Force from him 
where Phyllis was, rescue her — 
and then ? Well, then, he had 
laid out the whole story in black 
and white, and other hands than 
his would see full justice done. 

He walked toward's the million- 
aire's mansion, and entered the 
grounds by a side gate. 

A bright beam of light from a 
window, where the blinds were 
still imdrawn, struck across the 
damp curtain formed by the misty 
rain; and, raising himself upon a 
little coping, Rsdph shielded his 
eyes with his hand and gazed 
into the study of Stephen Har- 
rington. 

For an instant his blood seemed 
to chill at the sight that met his 
eyes. An avenging hand was 
before his. His old enemy, the 
man who had done him injury 



beyond reparation, was struggling 
in the grasp of a powerful assailant, 
who had dashed him backwards 
across the table, overturning every- 
thing upon it ; and in the second 
that Ralph looked through the man 
drove a knife which he held aloft 
straight into Stephen's chest, and 
he rolled over with a cry, and lay 
there, still. 

With his desire for vengeance 
gone, his soul revolting at the 
murder, Ralph burst into the 
room with a shout of wild anger 
and grappled with the man, who 
sought to escape through the 
window by which he had entered. 

The man who had stabbed 
Harrington fought desperately with 
Ralph, whose coat was almost torn 
from his back in the struggle ; 
and then overpowering him by 
sheer force of strength, he threw 
him fiercely backwards and made 
off through the drizzling night. 

In an instant Ralph had re- 
covered and started in hot pursuit, 
dashing across the grounds and 
over the wet, slippery pavements,, 
fiercely pursuing, with his blood 
wildly coursing through his veins, 
the man who had murdered his 
life-long enemy, Stephen Har- 
rington. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ALFRED brand's DISCOVERY 

As one who knew the neighbour- 
hood by heart, the man twisted 
and doubled, keeping ever in the 
side streets and squares ; where no 
help was near; and stUl Ralph 
held him in view and followed. 

Once or twice a passer by stood 
and gazed after them, too bewil- 
dered to give chase ; and Ralph, 
fearful lest the murderer should 
escape, did not stop for a second 
to gain assistance. He had for- 
gotten that the man who was 
killed was his own deadly enemy — 
forgotten everjHhing, save that 
the one he pursued was a murderer 
whom he had caught red-handed. 
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In five mintites the wealthy 
streets and sqnares were left b^ 
hind; his quarry was making for 
the slums, which always lie within 
easy distance of the houses of the 
great. Half a dozen times he 
thought he had lost him; half a 
dozen times he found him again, 
slinking in the shadows, until, 
being observed, he started off at 
full speed once more. The man 
was almost spent, but fifty yards 
divided them, when, with a quick 
glance over his shoulder, he dashed 
across the road and darted up a 
long dark alley. 

Without pausing to think, Ralph 
rushed after him. A door at the 
further end opened and shut with 
a bang ; it crashed open again, as 
he flung himself against it, and he 
found himself in a passage as dark 
as pitch. 

The impetus with which he 
entered drove him the whole length 
of the passage, and threw him full 
tilt upon a closed door, against 
which he banged with his fists and 
listened. 

Not a sound broke the silence. 
He beat on it again and again, but 
no answer came ; and then, with 
the idea of giving an alarm and 
getting help, he retraced his steps 
in the blackness to the door where 
he had entered. 

He found it by walking Suddenly 
against it. It was closed, and by 
some method locked. His fingers 
could find no hold, and no handle 
or latch. 

He was imprisoned, trapped like 
a rat, where he knew not. All he 
could realize was that he stood in a 
narrow passage, a heavy door at 
either end, and both locked. 

Not a sound broke upon hte 
thoughts. It was the silence and 
the Mackness of the grave; and 
as the minutes crawled by, and 
the excitement of the fierce pursuit 
passed from him, he cursed himself 
for the mad, headstrong folly that 
had placed him where he was, 
blaming himself the more because 
of the fact that Phyllis, who 



needed him the most now, was 
more than ever alone. 

He struck a match and glanced 
around him ; and yet the light 
told him no more than he knew. 
He stood in a narrow passage, and 
at each end was a door locked 
against him. 

The match burnt down to his 
fingers, and he dropped it, and 
waited ; how long he could not 
tell, but his hand was upon his 
revolver, and even a fancied sound 
brought a throb to his heart. 

Then — ^it happened so suddenly 
that he did not realize it until aU 
was over — the further door was 
flung open, and, as he blinked in 
the brightness of the light, a 
dozen hands gripped him; and 
he was disarmed and dragged 
into the room. 

It needed but a glance to show 
him into what he had stumbled* 
A cbmmon London gaming-house, 
in one of those quarters where, 
except in extreme cases, raids 
are few and far between. 

For the moment gambling was 
suspended, and a motley crowd of 
evil-looking scoundrels, chiefly 
low-bred foreigners, were standing 
around the man whom he had 
chased, the roulette wheel and the 
white-marked, baize-covered tables 
being deserted. 

"It's nothing to do with the 
pc^ce, gentlemen,'* a man was 
saying as he entered. " I've just 
Settled a private score of my own, 
and this fool,^* he prefixed the 
noun with a. series of lurid adjec- 
tives, *' thought fit to chase me." 
He walked across and blew a 
mouthful of smoke into Ralph's 
face ; and the men who held him 
had to grip him tighter. 

A look of perplexity came over 
his features, and he spat upon 
the floor and narrowly eyed Rsdph 
again. 

** Strike me dead I '* he snarled 
at last ; '* if you're not the man I 
had on my boat, to put out of the 
way, you're his cussed twin bro- ^ 
ther." V 
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" The Deliverance," Ralph inter- 
jected, in spite of himself. 

"Aye, the Deliverance, So you 
are the skunk, are yer. Take him 
upstairs, boys ; bind him well, he's 
the most slippery cuss I've met 
yet, and chuck him into the attic." 

Without the chance of saying a 
word, Ralph was dragged away 
up several flights of stairs, and 
flung upon the floor in a room on 
the top storey. 

The man bdow, discarding his 
cigar, took a clay pipe from his 
pocket and carefully fllled and 
lighted it. 

" Get on with the game, gentle- 
men," he remarked ; ** it's nothing 
to do with the poUce. There's no 
chance of a raid on Joe Battent's 
place ; but when you kill a man, as 
you think, as dead as door nails, 
and find he's been a-chasing you, 
well, it's inclined to make you 
think that you won't make a mis^ 
take next time." 

Joe Battent, the scoundrelly 
captain of the Deliverance — for it 
was he whom Ralph had followed 
so keenly, he who had murdered 
his patron, Stephen Harrington — 
took a seat in the comer and 
thought over his position. 

Times had changed since he was 
the captain of the boat which was 
burnt in the Channel. He, like 
Alfred Brand, had discovered in the 
millionaire a ready tool for his 
blackmailing, and finding some on& 
always to h& hand to be squeezed, 
had given up the sea and started 
a gambling den in the slums, aa 
near as possible to his patron's 
house. 

The millionaire had proved a 
fruitful source of income to the 
scoundrel who had done his dirty 
work — ^untiL to-night. 

To-night Joe Battent wanted 
five hundred pounds, to complete 
a deal for a set of diamonds stolen 
upon the Continent, and worth 
twenty times the figure asked for 
them. Quite at ease, he had made 
his impudent demand, and had 
met with a pc^tblan^ and ab- 



solute refusal. Stephen Harring- 
ton had grown tired of the life he 
was leadmg, and was utterly reck- 
less. As he refused Brand, so he 
refused Battent ; but, whereas the 
former knew the folly of attempting 
to further force him, the latter did 
not. Fiendish with disappoint- 
ment, and, as usual, more than 
half drunk, he stormed, raved and 
threatened, until he raised the 
passion in Stephen's heart to a 
level with his own, and the million- 
aire, suddenly rising, flung himself 
upon him. 

Then, in a few seconds, all was 
over. Stephen Harrington was 
dead. For money he had always 
lived, for money he had died, 
stabbed to the heart by one of 
those evil associates which his ill- 
gotten wealth had gained for him. 
He died a death as violent as his 
own methods ; died, and not a 
spasm of regret found its way hito 
the heart of any one. 

Joe Battent rose from his seat 
and motioned one of the gamt4ers 
to come into the comer. 

" I'm going to cut. It's too hot. 
I'll sell you the show, money down." 

" How much ? " 

" Five hundred. It's worth it. 
Every card's marked, and every 
whed tricked." 

" Give you two." 

" Five." 

** Two ; not another penny. 
You've got to cut. It's no good to 
you." 

" I can give the show away, 
can't I ? " 

" I'll give yovL two not to." 

*'A11 right, then, curse you for 
a Jew ; hand it over — gold." 

*' How about the man up- 
stairs ? '• 

** Keep him for a week. Give me 
a chance to clear, and then chuck 
him out." 

The men wetit oft together, and 
ten minutes after Joe Battent was 
on his way to Limehouse. 
» ♦ » 

Back in Stephen Harrington's 
house the terrible charge that 
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Jadith Brand made against Ralph 
seemed to freeze Phyllis Stanton's 
heart. That he was safe, that he 
was back in London, was but a 
spark of happiness, clioUed by that 
awful accusation. She dared not 
think that the man she loved, even 
with the provocation he had had, 
would take such an awful revenge. 
Murder I It seemed to terrify her, 
as it did the woman still shrinking 
in the comer. 

"Are you sure Stephen is 
dead ? " she whispered, and her 
voice sounded as one strange to 
her. " He may be only wounded ; 
it is our duty to save bis life, if we 
can. Send for your cousin and a 
doctor; arouse the house. I will 
see now if he is past assistance." 
And without waiting for Judith to 
move she passed down the staircase. 

The door of the millionaire's 
study was open, not a sound came 
from within ; and as she stood at 
the threshold, hesitating and fear- 
ing to enter, as any woman would, 
something bright upon the carpet 
caught her eye, and slowly she 
stooped to pick it up. 

Then the fear upon her face be- 
came an imprint of horror, and 
she caught at the portidre curtains, 
and clenching them tightly in her 
hands stood swaying from side to 
side, burying her face in the heavy 
folds, still holding in her grasp the 
spade guinea with the initials 
"R. C." engraved upon it— the 
coin that she knew Ralph wore 
Upon his chain. 

He had been here to meet his old 
enemy, and that man was dead ! 

With the whole world swinging 
around her, she still had sufficient 
consciousness to place the betray- 
ing coin in her pocket ; and then 
her hold upon the curtains re- 
laxed, and she fell in a faint upon 
the floor. 

It was Alfred Brand who found 
her there when, some ten minutes 
later, with the white-faced ser- 
vants huddled behind him, he 
reached the door of the dead man's 
study. 



•' Take her up to her room," he 
said curtly, and passed in. 

There was no shade of fear, no 
shadow of pity or remorse, in his 
face as he stood and gazed around. 
It was simply a new and unex- 
pected development of what he 
called " the game." 

Stephen Harrington was dead — 
murdered, they told him ; and he 
wondered how he, personally, 
would be affected. Strange, if not 
for the better, it seemed to him ; 
and glancing down upon the mur- 
dered man he stood without a 
shiver, and decided it must cer- 
tainly be a move to his advantage. 
Then his sharp eyes glistened, for 
by the side of a small table that had 
been overturned lay a packet of 
papers. 

It was the story of Stephen 
Harrington's crimes that Ralph 
had written upon the boat. In the 
struggle with Joe Battent they had 
been torn from his pocket, and 
now remained as ever-damning 
evidence in the room of the mur- 
dered man — a story to which it 
seemed the millionaire's awful 
death was but a fit and proper 
ending. 

Alfred Brand broke the seal of 
the envelope, and glanced rapidly 
over the closely-written pages ; 
and then a low whistle broke from 
his lips. 

" Ralph Chesleigh's work, eh I '* 
he muttered. '* He would never 
have crossed my mind. I told 
Stephen he ought to have shot 
him." 

. Carefully replacing the papers hi 
the envelope, he slipped it into his 
breast pocket. 

*' It would be unwise to say any- 
thmg about it," he thought. " Let 
the police find their own clue and 
stick to it. These are too valuable 
to give away." 

The entrance of the doctor in- 
terrupted his musings ; and at 
once the craftiness fell from his 
face, and he became the bewildered 
and concerned partner, the man 
who struggled to keep his senses 
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together because it was necessary, 
but who was all the while incon- 
solable at the loss, the violent 
death, of his dearest friend. 

Two people preserved silence in 
all the inquiries which followed : 
Phyllis, because of the terrible 
evidence she possessed that the 
man she loved must have been 
present in Stephen Harrington's 
study on the night of the murder ; 
Alfred Brand, because he realized 
more than ever, as each hour 
passed, what a valuable discovery 
he had made, and what that secret 
would be worth to him. 

Honestly he believed that Ralph 
was the murderer of Stephen, the 
mere fact of Ralph keeping away 
removing any doubt, if he had ever 
had it ; but of what use was it for 
him to give that information to 
the authorities ? Alfred Brand 
always sold to the highest bidder 
and assuredly the one who would 
pay the most was not the police. 

Never inclined to move in a 
hurry, he calmly waited until the 
ground should be quite clear for 
him to work ; and there grew in 
his mind the thought that his 
price could, indeed, be very heavy, 
for it seemed to him that Phyllis 
also suspected who had done the 
deed. He could see it in the 
strained expression of her features, 
the anguish and sorrow printed 
deeply in her face, far more than 
the death of Stephen, tragic 
though it was, in any way seemed 
to justify. 

She had left the house, and now 
stayed at that of her chaperon, 
Mrs. Neville Whyte ; and Brand, 
taking occasion to see her as much 
as possible, found his theory 
strengthened every day, for her 
manner was that of a girl who held 
a terrible secret in her heart, and 
feared to talk lest a word might 
come out, and dared not sleep lest 
then she should betray herself. 

Upon the first news of the mur« 
der of Stephen, Brand took himself 
severely to task for not having 
thought of such a contingency 



as his death, sudden or otherwise, 
and seen that he was well pro- 
vided for in the will ; but his dis- 
covery of the papers satisfied him 
again. There was no doubt that 
Stephen had robbed the girl all 
her life, and he would probably 
leave her the money on his death. 
It was for Brand to sell her lover's 
life at the highest price he could 
get for it. 

It was time for him to move. 
He had carefully considered all 
points, and knew he must succeed. 
Phyllis received him immediately 
in response to his request for a 
private interview, and any one but 
Alfred Brand would have felt his 
heart soften at the piteous glance 
she gave him. 

" You wish to see me ? " 
" Yes," he answered, sinking his 
voice to a whisper. "It's about 
the murder ; the police have got a 
clue. One they know b right." 
Her breath came in a sharp gasp. 
" You think it is the right man ? '* 
** No. I know it isn't. You and 
I are the only people in the world 
who know the man's name who 
murdered Stephen," 



CHAPTER XXV 

BUYING A LIFE 

Alfred Brand had his eyes fixed 
upon Phyllis, and, as he saw the 
look in her face become a glance of 
terror, he felt satisfied that the 
game was in his own hands, and he 
could play it as he chose. 

"You and I both know," h6 
said, leaning towards her, " that 
there was only one man in the 
world who had an eternal grudge 
against Stephen, and you and I 
know that man's name. Stephen 
chose the policy of pretending this 
man had never lived. We know the 
truth, and we know that 
Ralph '• 

'* Hush I " she interrupted. 

" We are alone ; what does It 
matter ? We know that Ralph 
Chesleigh killed Stephen," 
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" We cannot know it. We do not 
know where Ralph is," Phyllis 
answered stonily. " You are assum- 
ing this for some purpose of your 
own. I do not believe him guilty, 
and I will not. Ralph Chesleigh is 
an honest Englishman, and not 
the man to commit such a das- 
tardly crime." 

** You are misunderstanding and 
misjudging me," Brand quietly 
interjected. ** You are treating me 
as an enemy when I am your 
friend." . 

** I do not desire your friend- 
ship," she answered fiercely. ** I 
will not have it. Your whole life 
has proved you to be a scoundrel, 
and now, for reasons which I do 
not know, you come to me and 
seek to lie yourself into my con- 
fidence." 

She rose from her seat and* 
looked down upon him in con- 
tempt. 

"It is you who were Stephen 
Harrington's devil," she cried. " It 
is you that forced him into 
villainy, and you who stand guilty 
of his murder. Not because you 
have yourself conmiitted it, but 
because it is you who led him on 
until vengeance overtook him." 

" Until your lover killed him I " 

"It's a lie! a lie worthy of 
yourself. He would not, he could 
not, commit so foul a crime ; I will 
never believe him guilty. And you 
have come for something more than 
this. Tell me what you want, and 
go I" 

" I have come to offer you my 
friendship." 

"Which I refuse, utterly and 
absolutely. Your whole life has 
proved you to be what you are — a 
cowardly wretch. I refuse your 
friendship. The thought of holding 
you as a friend is worse than the 
misery you have caused. I hate 
and loathe you. That is my an* 
swer. Go ! " 

She walked across the room, and 
pressed the button of the bell. 

" What are you going to do ? " 

"Have you shown from the 



house, and forbid you ever entering 
it again." 

Brand came towards her and 
looked into her face. 

" You have rung the bell," he 
said quietly ; " and when the ser- 
vant comes you will not tell him 
to show me to the door, but merely 
to serve tea ; and the reason is this, 
that I hold in my pocket evidence 
that wiU end Ralph Chesleigh's 
life." 

" It's untrue, I swear it *• 

" Then turn me from the house, 
and prove your belief in his iimo- 
cence and what you call my 
villainy. You dare not 1 I can see 
it in your eyes. You know he is 
guilty, as I do. Why make an 
enemy of one who wishes to be 
your friend ? Here is the servant. 
Make your choice.'* 

"Serve tea," she said, and, 
walking back to h^ seat, sat look- 
ing vacantly before her until the 
man had closed the door behind 
him, and then she turned fiercely 
towards Alfred Brand again. 

" What is it you want ? " she 
cried passionately. "Say it at 
once ! Don't come to me under the 
hypocritical guise of friendship. 
We are bitter enemies, and we'll 
meet as such I Why are you here ? 
What end of your own do you want 
to serve ? " 

" I have sufficient evidence i^ 
my pocket to hang a man in whom 
you are interested. I don't care a 
snap whether he's hanged or not ; 
but if I choose I can do- it. Thai 
evidence is for sale ; buy it, and 

you buy his life. Refuse, and " 

he shrugged his shoulders. " 0| 
course, you buy I '" 

" What is the evidence ? " 

"This." He drew the packet 
from his pocket that he had picked 
up in Stephen Harrington's room, 
"You know the writing. Thi* \gi 
a full account of the quarrels be* 
tween Stephen Harrington a^cl 
Ralph Chesleigh, and every word 
breathes revenge. I found it in tjie 
study, after the murder. If I gjwje 
it to the authorities, there is ^M^ 
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and cry throughout London; and 
this evidence is enough to condemn 
him twice over. If you buy it, you 
do what you choose." 

She glanced at the packet which 
he held towards her, and as she did 
so, the last ray of hope, the last 
feeling that circumstances lied and 
made the man she loved appear in 
such an awful light, faded from her. 
"Read the papers through," 
Brand exclaimed quietly ; and, 
obeying him, she did so. 

She read the story of which she 
knew so much already. The record 
of the early days in South America, 
of which Ralph had told her, the 
attacks and perils which they had 
suffered together. 

And with it all there cried 
through the closely written pages 
the desire for justice — ^for ven- 
geance. Ralph Chesleigh writing 
upon the boat, overwrought with 
anxiety for the woman he loved, 
his breast raging at the last vile 
attempt his enemy had made upon 
him, wrote as one who lived for 
vengeance only. 

" I am on the way to England 
now," he finished, ** on the road to 
the consummation of my revenge. 
An eye for an eye, Stephen. As 
you have sown, so shall you reap." 
She placed the sheets upon the 
table, and then, with a half sob, her 
head drooped lower, and the room 
became obscured and swam around 
her. The utter hopelessness of her 
heart brought the tears welling to 
her eyes, and she longed for nothing 
but to ^ing herself down alone and 
weep over her misery by herself. 

Ralph had been vilely treated 
by Stephen as no man ever had 
before, and in the moment of wild 
desire for revenge had killed the 
man who wronged him. Looked at 
clearly, it seemed almost justice ; 
but her heart shrank from the 
thought that he had done it. She 
loved him, she would give her life 
for his even now ; but she never 
wanted to look into his face again. 
In a strange, wistful way, she 
thought even at this supreme 



moment that when all was over 
she would leave for some quiet 
part of the world, and, forgetting 
the horror of her past, live in re- 
membrance of the happy days they 
spent together in Madeira — ^live in 
the recollection of what Ralph was 
to her then, before this happened. 

Stephen had always been bad, 
and Ralph — poor Ralph — she 
found herself wondering where he 
was now, wishing almost that she 
might go to him. 

Stephen had been . a traitorous 
friend, an unscrupulous enemy, and 
had paid the penalty ; and the man 
who had been a devil at his elbow, 
tempting him to make a further 
move in villainy, to take another 
step towards perdition, sat opposite 
her now to barter for the life of the 
man she loved. 

At least he should not read her 
heart. With an e£Eort, she forced 
the agitation and emotion from 
her face and looked calmly towards 
him again. 

Perhaps her heart would break 
as time passed; but this man 
should not see a tear. 

"Well," she said coldly, "I've 
read the papers." 

" And they prove ? " 

" Nothing." 

"A matter of opinion. To me 
they prove Ralph Chesleigh re- 
turned on that night, and in a fit 
of passion stabbed the man who 
had done him injuries so great that 
his murder seems almost just 1 " 

" I'm not buying your deduc- 
tions, but your evidence." 

The stem, hard tones in her 
voice completely surprised Alfred 
Brand. He had expected hysterics, 
tears and sobs ; he found her 
bartering as collectedly as though 
it were merely a trifle. But then, 
even he could not read her thoughts, 
and could only judge by how she 
looked and what she said. 

" You offer, what ? " 

" A thousand pounds. It is all 
I have. Give me the papers, and 
you shall have the money." 

The look of quiet amusement 
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upon Alfred Brand's face was a 
study. 

"My dear child," he remarked 
suavely, "you underrate your 
potentialities. You don't know 
what you're worth. I suppose you 
mean that out of the money that 
that old thief Harrington " 

" Let the dead rest. I'll give you 
all I have — a thousand pounds." 

" And the price is half a million. 
Take it or leave it." 

" You're mad I " 

"No, quite sane. You don't 
know it yet, but I suppose you're 
one of the richest women in Eng- 
land. Harrington stole your mine, 
and, as a matter of sentiment, I 
shouldn't wonder if, at his death, 
he willed it back to you. That 
means in invested funds you're 
worth a million, in prospective 
profits as many more as you like. 
For half a million you can buy this 
man's life. Will you pay it ? " 

•* Yes I " 

••Then, we'll " 

"That will do. We've settled 
our bargain. Go I " 

With a curl of the lip, Alfred 
Brand gathered up his papers and, 
carefully placing them in his 
pocket, waJked towards the door. 
As he reached it an idea seemed to 
strike him, and he paused, turned 
and looked back at her again. 

" It's just possible," he said, 
•' that Stephen has not been so 
honest as we give him credit for. 
Maybe he has willed his money 
somev/here else ; and if that be so, 
you shall have the papers for a 
thousand." 

" Yes, I understand," she an- 
swered icily. " If I am not the 
wealthy woman you think I may 
be, my last penny is better than 
nothing. Very well, you shall have 
that." 

With a comprehensive nod, he 
opened the door and went out. 
Then, as he left, she sank upon her 
knees, and, murmuring " Ralph, 
poor Ralph ! " buried her face in 
the cushions of the lounge by 
which she had fallen. 



Alfred Brand pondered a little 
on his own theories as he walked 
towards the City. While he was 
thinking over his position, the girl 
was upon her knees, sobbing as 
though her heart would break ; 
but he was strolling quietly along, 
wondering exactly how he stood. 

It was possible that Stephen had 
bequeathed his money, in some 
mad freak, to charities ; it was 
possible that by some error he had 
left the money to Phyllis as his 
daughter, and as she was not it 
meant complications. There were 
many things that might be ; and 
Alfred Brand, as the consummate 
scoundrel he was, determined to 
see exactly what the position was. 

To stay in England for half a 
million was worth a certain amount 
of risk ; for a paltry thousand, no. 
Calling a cab, he gave the order to 
be driven to Harrington's solicitors. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

STEPHEN Harrington's rbvengb 

Mr. Edward Crisp, the senior 
partner of the well-known firm of 
Crisp and Wingrove, solicitors, re- 
ceived Mr. Alfred Brand with cold 
politeness. 

As a keen business man, he had 
taken Brand's measurement years 
ago, and by the manner in which 
his advice was received by Har- 
rington on more than one occasion, 
when he had ventured to suggest 
it would be better if the millionaire 
broke with his partner altogether, 
he judged that in some way Alfred 
Brand held the whip-hand. 

It was under the urgent advice 
of his solicitor that Stephen Har- 
rington drew up a will, which did 
justice, though only tardy justice, 
to the girl he had so vHlainou^y 
ill-used, and left Alfred Brand 
without even the conventional 
mourning ring. 

Harrington made his will at the 
time when Phyllis was just recover- 
ing from her serious illness, and 
then, perhaps, when they were 
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ttjing by lies upcm lies to keep her 
from grasping the truth, his heart 
fdt a pang of pity, and the whole 
of his vast iorinne was left to heri 

He did not think that so soon his 
lawyer would have to deal with his 
last ]?e()uest ; but, with an eye to 
the future and a vivid memory of 
his own life, he carefully set forth 
that every farthing should go to the 
girl. 

Alfred Brand never felt at ease 
with this acute legal man c^ the 
world, who rejected all his ad- 
vances, and treated him with 
freezing reserve and but half-dis- 
guised conten^>t, which he feared 
to resent ; and therefore his manner 
was alwa3rs a little less jaunty, his 
t(Hie a little less aggressive, when 
he entered the solicitor's office. 

" A sad thing, a terrible thing, 
this loss of our mutual friend," he 
remarked, gazing into the face of 
the lawyer, after the first brief 
interchange of formalities was over. 

** Very sad," Mr. Crisp snapped, 
" What is your business ? " 

" I was thinking of his will." 

" Precisdy ; I thought that must 
be your errand.*' 

" You misjudge me," Alfred 
Brand murmured suavely. ** I was 
thinking " 

** It does not matter what yoi| 
were thinking, Mr. Brand, or what 
I am thinking. Our late client left 
a wiU, and as I drew it myself you 
may be satisfied that everything is 
in proper form." 

** Of course, you know she's not 
his. daughter." 

"What I know, Mr. ^rand, i^ 
wholly my own business. I never 
gave you credit for a conscience, or 
even a s^gle grain of h^onesty, but; 
I did give you credit for common- 
sense ; and to attempt to worm my 
late dient's intentions out of me 
shows you do not possess even that." 

Alfred Brand rose with a start 
to expostulate ; but with a gesture 
the lawyer silenced him and turned 
to his safe. 

" You came for information, Mr. 
Brand/' he exclaimed icily, ** and 



I have it for you. With his will Mr. 
Harrington left a letter, to be 
delivered to you after his death. 
That letter I will give to you, and 
request you to open and read it 
outside my office. IjDere it' is. 
Good-day/' 

Without a word of reply, th^ 
man took the letter and waUced out 
into the street. He looked at the 
familiar handwriting upon the en- 
vdope, and then, with a scowl, and 
filled with wonder as to what was 
written within, he tore it open and 
unfolded the sheets. 

There was no form of address. 
The letter commenced at once — 

*' I curse the day I first met you, 
Alfred Brand, for you have been a 
devil, forcing me to sins which I 
had not dared to take upon my 
soul save that you drove me to 
them." 

" You were too great a coward," 
the man cried fiercely, and turned 
to the letter again. 

" For years you have threatiened 
and blackmailed me, lived on my 
fortune, and sucked my blood ; 
and now it is all over. Stephen 
Harrington is dead, and I doubt 
not that you have plans for forcing 
more from those to whom his 
money has gone." 

It was so exactly the truth, that 
Brand raised his eyebrows and 
pursed his Hps as he turned the 
sheet. 

"That is where 1 thwart you. 
and gain my revenge. I leave it all 
to my adopted daughter. I fancy 
I can see your smile as you thinly 
of what an easy fortune Ues within 
your grasp ; but . you're wrong, 
you'll never touch a penny more. 
I leave it to wholly revert to her 
when she marries. Up to that date 
she gets five hundred pounds a 
year. My estate is worth between 
two and three mUlions. I've lied 
to you, Alfred, for years past. 
Then there's the Golden River — 
all to her, and you cannot touch a 
D 
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farthing Of it. It goes Wholly to her 
when, she marries. Bleed her hus- 
band^ Alfred Brand, bleed him if 
you can." 

Alfred Brand carefully folded 
the letter, placed it in his pocket- 
book, and walked slowly west- 
wat^. For a moment Stephen 
Harrington's revenge had > numb- 
ing eff^t, and he could only think 
of the five hundred thousand 
pounds which he had believed he 
had within his grasp, and which 
now had vanished. 

Vanished completely. He might 
threaten and storm as he would, 
but i^ was locked i^ absolutely. 
He could j^ot touch it until she 
inarried; and even then he would 
be helpless, for he could not expect 
her to buy his secret concerning 
Ralph Chesleigh if she had married 
another man. 

He paused for a second and 
looked thoughtfully into a shop 
vdndow, although his thoughts 
were far away, scheming how he 
might yet gain' the money. 

Ralph had killed Stephen and 
had disappeared. If he could find 
Ralph, . and see them married, 
thereby releasing the fortune, was 
his hold strong enough to demand 
the price ? 

It was a new idea. He moved 
onwards again, turning it pver and 
over in his mind. 

Ralph had fled. If lae could find 
him, and assure him of his good 
intentions I Yes, it seemed an ex- 
cellent plan, it he could fihd him ; 
but where ? 

London was too big, too vadt, to 
expect to find a man who was 
hiding himself from justice. For 
all he knew, Ralph had fie(^ th^ 
country altogether, and by now 
was on the way to South Americai 

The shout of a newsboy struck 
upon his ear— one of those wild 
yells which announce that some- 
thing of more than ordinary in- 
terest is on sale ; and the boy came 
running towards him, a bundle of 
papers flung over his shoulder and 



a plabard ^ith'bfariiig type el^iging 
about his knees — 

" CLU9 TO TfiS. . MII'LIONAlit^'S 

In a second A^ied Brand, had 
bought a paper, sum! tyxpm^ \tp the 
stop-press column. ... 

"jWp l^m from' a seini-official 
source that the police are following 



Brand read the paragraph two 
or three times, and then he gave a 
slight whistle. 

His brain, so Used to putting 
this and that togethi^, was already 
solving the problem. 

'" Battent f '* he exclaimed pres- 
ently. /'Battent and Chesleigh. 
Two of them there, and-"—'" 

He sloWly continued his walkl 

" That particulariy ghastly mur- 
der smells more of Battent than 
Chesleigh. Ralph chased him, and 
he either got rid of him as wc^, or 
he's got hun hidden away. Hum I 
If I play the deliverer, and free 
Ralph Chesleigh, where do I stand ? 
I can't blackmail him, because I 
guess he'd be the first to defy me — 
he's so different from foxy Stephen. 
Still, as the one who freed him, the 
converted sinner who, having seen 
the error of his way, searches him 
out and restores him to the girl he 
loves— how much to me ? For- 
giveness for ^ast misdeeds, and an 
annuity of one hundred per annum 
to lead an honest life. And then 
the little she-devil would tell him if I 
tried to get half a million out of her. 

"No, Ralph; I've thought it 
through carefully, and ybu stop 
where you are. hs for you, Joe, I 
rather think you're decidedly use- 
ful." 

He quickened his pace, as his 
brain moved more freely, and thmi 
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su(M^^ ^ wfld lodddidf satisfied' 
triumph burst over hii^' features. 

" By God, Stephen I *' he mut- 
tered, with an ugly gr&i, " if s time 
you started turning in your grave, 
for tt'ever alslind c^d idiot over- 
rieached himself, you've done it^- 
You think you've absolutely |Mro* 
tected her irotn' the ! Oh; Steve, 
what a fdoLyou liv^, and what a 
fool yea died i'^ 

. ThQ d^covery that, in all prob-- 
ability/ Ralph Chesleigh did not 
dommit thb mur^r had beeb some- 
thing in .the nature of a surprise to 
Alfred Brand; but now he 'began 
to think the second position was 
jost as good 90^ the first, and per- 
haps might lead: to something, 
better. AnQ^oMr, in sjttte of 
Stephen Harrington's will, he was 
deteimined to havis half oi the 
money. 

Ralph dead was just as good for 
his new plan as Ralph living ; but 
iti was absolutely necessary that 
he should know which was the case, 
or at the last moment he might 
appear, and sp(Ak the most care- 
f uUy laid plans. 

Joe Battent had naturally kept 
fr6m Brand the fact that he had 
found HaningtQii useful, and 
hence it was to Limehouse, and 
not to the gamblitig den, that he 
at* dnde made his way ; and there,: 
in spite of the hue and cry, he 
found the miUibnaire's miirder^« 

For Battent the opiiim smoking, 
gambling and drinking of his for* 
iner haunts had proved too strong, 
an attraction, and while there was 
a penny left of his money he had 
not the power or desire to quit his 
<dd resorts. Surrounded by a crowd 
yffbo flattered and acclaimed Wstk, 
by reason .of what seemed to them 
Ms nnliifnited supply of ca^^ he 
lived airoystering, reckless life-^^-a 
king amongst a dissolute and 
vicious set of scoundrds. 

Mahy of those who slapped him 
on the back and called him '* Joe ** 
suspected him, and all would have 
sold him for a five-pound note had 
one been ofiered. 



It was into thie carowd that 
Alfred Brand quietly stepped, 
without a neervous tremor. 

Joe Battent was sitting a.t the 
head of a > table cotered with 
brandy bottles, full suid en^ty, and 
the atmosphere reeked with stale 
tobacco smoke and dirty stuffiness. 

Joe had evidently just' finished 
a xecital of some land, for tlie room 
rang with boisterous laughter, and 
his fawning admirers fought to. 
dap him upon thevback, and then 
tun\ed with ren^wdd energy to 
their drink. 

What a life it was for them, 
nothing'! to do but continually 
drink at another man's expense 
and roar with laughter at his 
stories of sickening cowardice or 
revolting debauchery 1 

" Boys, I'm a bit of a devil " 

A slight cough interrupted Joe, 
and' with a stairt he turned and 
isLced Alfred Brand. 

His coihpanioas) rose too; they 
were all more or less "wanted," 
atid, being ten to one, were f uU of 
bravery. - '. 

** Keep your seats^" Brand re- 
marked quickly ; " don't, make any 
rushes at me, or I'll dr<^ half a 
dozen of you in your traeks. Now, 
then, Battent, tell them. I'm all 
right." 

"Absolutely all jight, boys," 
Joe answered;. ^'it's> a personal 
fnend oi niine^. Mister Bmnd*^ 
given me many little jobs in my 
time. Keep ybursdvcs quiet, lads, 
he's no 'tec '' ; I could put him 
a^aymyscAlif'Iliked." . 

The men sank back in their 
diairs, quite satisfied f while Alfred 
Brand's lips grew a trifle thinner 
at the covert threat, and he regis- 
tered something in his mind that 
boded ill for Joe Battent* 

"Well, Brand," the man con- 
tinued in drunken affability^ 
•* what is it. to-day ? 'Nother bit 
of kidnaping, eh ? " 

The crowd had evidently he^ix 
regaled with the stcny of the 
Deiiverancfi, for the sally was re- 
ceived ynth a shriek of laughter. 
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" I want to speak to you, 
Batteat." 

"Speak away; no secrets from 
my friends." 

" I wiant to speak to you alone." 

" Then you can go to the devil 
and wait for me/' Bat tent shouted, 
banging his fist down upon the 
table, and^his quarrelsome drunken- 
ness turning to blind passion. 
" Who are you to come talking to 
me ? For the price of a drmk I'd 
break you in two^over my knee, 
you cu^ed little dandified whipper- 
snapper ! " 

He made to rise, but Alfred 
Brand placed his hand upon his 
shoulder, and forced him back. 

" If you don't mind what you're 
talking about, I'll have you 
scragged. Now, stop your bluster- 
ing, and come out.'* 

Without another word, and with 
all the Dutch courage knocked out 
of him, Joe Battent rose from the* 
taUe, and fdlowed Brand into the 
street. 

'* Now, look here, Mr. Brand," 
he said in a hoarse wheedling tone 
as they got outside ; ** fair's fair, 
you know. I've been in a few 
risky things, but I ain't done no 
murder, and they can only scrag 
me for that." 

"Don't be a liar; you mur- 
dered Stephen." 

*' Murdered old Harrington ! 
May I drop down dead. Mister 
Brand " 

" Keep your blasphemous tongue 
still. I didn't conke here tb talk all 
night, or to get you into trouble, 
if you'll behave yourself ; but if I 
catch you spouting as you were 
Just now, you're a dead man." 

" I'm sorry, Mister " 

"I don't want your sorrow, 
curse you. Listen to me. After 
you kUled Stephen, that infernal 
Ralph Chesleigh, the man you were 
to drown and bungled over it, you 
fool, followed you. Where is he ? 
That's what I want to know. 
Where is he ? " 

" He's all right, Mr. Brand," Joe 
answered with a ferocious gleam in 



his e3res. *' He's all right, bet your 
life on that." 

" Dead ? " 

" Not yet.'* 

*• Safe ? •• 

" Safe as houses, with friends of 
mine who ain't too pertickler at 
times." 

" Ah I WeU, 111 kx>k after him 
myself. You've bungled things too 
much already. Now, remember 
this, you're not to leave this place, 
and you're to keep your tongue 
st^. Give me the address. All 
right. Now, remember, good- 
night." 

He walked a couple of steps, and 
then turned and looked back upon 
Joe Battent, who stood with his 
face distorted with rage. 

" Come here," he said ; and the 
man followed the beckoning of his 
finger. 

** Don't play a»y games with 
me. Don't give any of your goodr- 
tempered friends a d(dlar to hit me 
on the head ; for it's all written, 
and if you do it's sim|)ly buying 
the rope to hang yourself with* 
Good-night." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

ALFRED BRAND TRIU|iCPHS 

It was well into the night befun^ 
Alfred Brand reached the gamUing 
den where Ralph still lay im- 
prisoned, and in a few moments he 
was standing face to face with the 
man who was now the proprietor 
of the place. 

The message that he came from 
Battent had gained his admittance ; 
but Joe's friend, an equal scoundr^ 
with himself, still eyeA him with 
considerate suspicion, which 
Brand, excellent judge of the worst 
part of human nature as he tvas, 
was quick to perceive. 

" You needn't stare at me so 
suspiciously," he remariced. " It's 
obvious I've nothing to do with the 
police, or I shouldn't have come 
m>m Battent. I want to talk to 
you for a few minutes. Send 
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«ome One out for a bottle of chdm* 
pagne, and we'll split it.** 

" I can sell you that.'* 
. "Daie say you can, my friend, 
but as I don't want to be mad 
dnink on oae glass I'd rather have 
an ordinary kind^ There, don't 
Scowl ; I've come to put money in 
your pocket. Spend a bit now." 

" I don't want no more money 
and no more jobs of Battent's, 
curse him. He's put me in a 
idanmed hole already." ' 

" Ah, the man upstaks." 

" What do you mean ? It's a 
lie. There^s no man upstairs." 

"Don't be a fool. Where can 
we talk bu^ess ? " 

** In here," the fellow answered 
hesitatingly, turning towards a 
small room adjoining the common 
one where the gaming and drinking 
were just getting into swing for the 
night. 

"Here, Tom," he continued, 
turning to a besotted aikan standing 
■by the door, " just get the gentle* 
man a bottle of champagne, he 
doesn't Bee our liquors." 

" And don't play any infcraal 
tricks, Tom,^ Brand mildly inter* 
jected, •' I know champagne when 
I taste h ; and if it's bad I'U knock 
the top of your head off." 

With a- cbrunken grin the man 
took the money, and Alfred Brand 
followed the keeper of the den into 
his private room. 

" That lie about a man upstairs,'* 
he commenced again; but Alfred 
stopped him with a gesture. 

"HaVe a drink first,; I've come 
to talk business, not damned ncm- 



They waited until Tom had re- 
turned with the ¥rine and gone 
again ; and -then, both emptying 
their glasses with a gulp, laced one 
another and waited. 

"You're: not starvhig him, I 
suppose ? " Brand remadced, look- 
ing into the man'ls f ace.^ 

" I teH you it's all Ues, dwi't 
I ? " he answered fiercely. 

" Because starving him would be 
tmwise. Battent did you a nasty 



Aim. He sdLi you the crib with a 
man in it. You can't let that man 
go, or he'd fetth the police round 
your ears in two minutes." 

"Curse hhni" 

" You can't kill him, you can't 
starve him ; and do he is really tak< 
ing money out of your pocket." 

"We don't overfeed him," th^ 
man muttered with a hoarse 
chuckle. " Bread and water, and 
not much of either."* 

" But it's money out of y6ur 
pocket, and thatt's not right. That's 
the business Tve come to talk 
about. You ought not to have 
to keep and feed Battent's enemies, 
and I propose to pay you ten pounds 
a week for the tnan's board and 
lodging." 

" Wot's yer game ? " 

Brand lighted a cigar before he 
answered, and passed his case to 
his companion. 

" Wot|s yer game ? " the man 
^queried again between puflfs of 
smoke. **I ain't on for murder- 
ing no one, I'd let the poor wretch 
go teixiay, only he*d bring round 
the p'lice and spoil me business." 

" I've asked yOU to murder no 
<»e, my dear sir," Brand answered 
sc^tly. "Simply to accept ten 
pounds a week for a time, to pay 
for his* board and lodging. You 
need not alter his* food or his 
apartments." ' 

" I shouldn't give him partridges 
and fizz," the man answered with a 
chuckle. 

" Of course not. Here*s the first 
tenner. I want you to do no more 
than you are doing already. Take 
it or leave it, I don't caie ; I want 
the man detained, and you dare 
hbt let him go. I'm paying^ you 
simply out of generosity." 

The man took the note 'and 
fltufied it in his pocket. 

" All right," he said, " let It go 
at that." 

> " A tenner as long as you've got 
him safe." 

" Right." 

" And, if I were you, in a week or 
so I should let him escape." 
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'I How cai^tlf^ I: haven't mt4^ 
my money out of Qie crib y^^fiusA 
whjsn he goes I mv^t. Ql6a,r." ^ 

" Just ^o ; \fai If mean this Way* 
Leave him bound rather loosely one 
night^^hut 4^t forget to lock the 
door. He gets free and goes to the 
window. Say it's the top floor. 
The only method of eqcape would be 
by the leads, : He'd have to dbraw 
himself on to thexoof by the coping 
or the gutter. These ,:are oW 
houses — if that gutter cne^teyiework 
happened to be shfiAyl-^-I'd buy 
your lease for a thousand. DonTit 
say anything, dc^'t answer. Think 
it over. I>t's see the man." 

Brand rose from . his seat, and 
with a nod .of uiidersianding his 
companion rose also, and, taking 
a candle, preceded him up the 
staircase. 

He paused befc^e a door on the 
top floor and unlocked it 

Alfred Brand did noit know 
exactly vfhy he wanted to see 
Ralph ; he was mer^y: putting his 
thoughts together, asid wondering 
if a policy . safer, to his own skin, 
and less awkward to caxry out than 
the one he ha4 previously, arrived 
at, could not be adopted-^-one that 
would give him what he wanted 
without risk. 

Ralph Chesl^b .turned as he 
entered, and evetn Brand started at 
the change which had come over him. 

He lay bound where he had been 
flung, and 1^ fac^ showed, in its 
whiteness and deeply marked lines, 
the terriMe : physical ai^/ mental 
9ufleringsjhat each day had broughit 
him. 

£v^ to Alfred Brand it seemed 
impossible that this iorciWe iifih 
priscHin^nt and ill-.treatment bould 
be taking place ia the very heart 
of London, almost within, hearing 
of the roar pf the traffic Of the main 
streets. Yet, here he was, and 
here he might die. As it hapt- 
jpene4 he W5^ unknown, and even 
if he had been well known it would 
only have been another addition to 
Londo^'^ yast catalogue of mys- 
terious disappearances. 



. " Yaw (»UvgO," Bt&nd cxdaimnl 
" I'll call )i*oii< whm I trant, you.? 

As the dooifclooed he took d ^t 
.^poa a rickety chair and /calmly 
surveyed the' man upbn the flooi^. 

":^tow I tmdetstand/'o Ralph 
exclaimed faintly^ " You are at 
the bottom of my imprisOnniMit '* 

* * You're altogether wrong,'* 
Brand answeied, calmly pu&ig 
at his cigar« 

1 '.Mt's you who instigated the 
murder of Harrington, with the aid 
of yottr mtserab^ harpy Battent ; 
but they c^mot imprison a man in 
Londcm ior tetver, and tiie time wfil 
come when lishall be fre6 aad see 
you both tried for his murder.** 
i " Will you have a feigar:? No ? 
Wda, I'll tell yon one thing that 
.willr interest you : there's a hue 
and cr^af ter Harringt(^'smurderer 
— andi-^the description' is yours." 

" Mine ! " Ralph gasped, inh 
.tohintaxily sttmg into taking in- 
terest in what wcas said.^ 
- '*Exactiy. In gtejjrfien's room 
they found a manusdript in; which 
you set forth your reasons aiid 
idessres for revenge, ; kadi the Whole 
world believes, you^ and you.«k>oe, 
to be the murderer.'^ ' *' . 

*' It's ImpoiBslbley itis barbaroo&.f " 

" Jitdt 80 ^ biit it may help 3roa 
tto heat, your im|)ri80Bnient with 
imore patience.'- . ^^ 

"Why toe ytw here?'? 

'* On your behalf and my owd. 
Tm going to make yM an offer. 
I'ntnot a man who'preteikls to do 
anything for nottiiag. I have ao 
sentiments:; 1 1 dd isinat I db'for 
moaey/* ■ ' .< '♦ -c -'v .•■! -' .' 

** I want to hear nothing df your 
plans i.iKl pTopQsali^ 'I ; know you 
for what yon are^an cutter iscounr 
^d, a ) mhrderer in 'intent, an 
accessory before .the iaot to the 
murder of Stephen.'* ^ 

, ''AH nonsense; I am the last 
maa in the world vdio wished him 
dead« What Wffl you poy^for th« 
restoration ^.the documeikts which 
practically prove you to be thfe 
murdecer ? What' will Lyou ' pay 
for your freedom, and; as a i»tural 
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conseqdetice, the'^rl yotf wish to 
marry?"' 

"Nothing." 

" You^re mad. Thittk it dVer." 

" They canpot ktej) me here if of 
ever. . 1*11 vr'kity aiid then look to 
yourself^* 

" They can keep you hero titt 
the crack of doom. No one know^ 
who yon are or what you are. 
They're scouring tnghmd for a man 
lik^ you, I can sniuggle you out* 
Buy your free<!k)m for the price I 
ask, half a million. You can 
afford it Yoia're g<^g to marry 
the girl; arid she's got millions, 
all Harrington's money. Don't he 
a fool. Buy it" 

"No/ I tdi you," Ralph cried 
fiercely, •'No, no, liO ! Not a 
penny, whatever happens. It** 
you I ve got a score ageUnst, and 
you 111 ; repay when I am out of 
this — ^you, who prove yourself a 
liar in every w<»d — ^you, who hav« 
tried to murder her and me. Do 
you think J would make any tenni 
with you ? No, by God, not if I 
stay nere untfl I roti' Not. if you 
paid me the motiey, instead of de^ 
manding it. would I aocept my 
freedom at your hands. • Yod talk 
tp'me of my 'being sbspected and 
searched for. The fiist thing I 
shall do is to lay information against 
tl^e p^ of you-^ou and Battent 
You're a liar, and a b&d Mar at thaH 
You tell irie the pk)Iice .ha'^ my 
papers, and with the sabie bretttii 
ofier to sen ^th^taa ;back to ine; 
You've got my answer ; take it and 
go., Do you think I am made of 
siicljl sttjff as t6 be starved to death 
hi a! Loridoti gamt without a 'shot 
for freedom ? I've been in worse 
fixes than this, add I shaM be f rte 
again yet. Then We idiall be man 
to m^H, andTU hound yoti through 
the world before you shall escape.* 

'* That's your answer ? '* ■ - 

"That's my answer, and yim 
know me-^^ — ^You' cowards You 
dared not have struck me unless 
I had been bound. Untie me, 
and see then.'- ' 

" I could shoot you like a dog. 



aadjget ridof.yon ^m here with- 
out a so]al d^pQ,^ung oi it." . 

" You . don't frighten me with 
threats. I thank the God who 
niftde^ fae that he put a man's 
heart ai^4 ^ man's soul withiil me, 
a presentiment., that right must 
triumph, that we, shall meet yet 
face to face p^, fairer ground." 

Alfred Brand, Jivid with, rage, 
stood looking down upon the man 
who openly defied him iand so 
strong^ spoke of the future ; and 
then Im lips tightened, and a more 
vicious gleam came into hi^ eyes. 

^* If you're going to escape," he 
said, with a cold sneer, ^* you'd 
better escape quickly. There's a 
wpman you're nursing to your 
eouL" 

" Ke^ her name from your lips, 
you cur." 

•• You've rejected my offers, and 
now I take my own course. Be? 
fore a week is out she will be my 
wife." ' 

"You are becoming more of a 
fool than a rogue now," Ralph 
cried scornfuUy. 
. "If you have 1 
in twenty-four hoi] 
tqo late. Think it 
fool, in the long n 
Phyllis,^ the divine 
the idol of your 
married to, me. 
swear it. Think i1 
get free if you pn. ■,■ 

He passed out, lo<;lked the door 
behind him ; and the man met him 
on the la^nd^i and flighted his 
lyay down the-, grimy staircase. 
Alfred Brand, paused once in the 
descent and placed his hand upon 
his companion's arm. , , 

** I bid nve tjbiousand, instead of 
one, for your lease," he whispered. 



CHAPtEft ,xxvin " , 

THE PRICE OF FREEDO^, 

Two passions now raged in Alfred 
Brand's heart, . and he scarcely 
knew whith was the stronger. 
There was the > old lust for money, 
which had swayed his whole soul and 
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confined his miserable life to that 
^Id of rascality which afiorded the 
swifter methods of gaining it ; and 
then there, was a new feeling, a 
new longing, which seemed to be 
fiercer than even the old greed, 
and carried him before it. 

There was a frenzy, almost 
amounting to madness, in his 
heart to touch this man in the only 
spot where he could touch him. 
He had laughed at death, scoffed 
at threats, and defied Brand to do 
his worst. 

That worst might be so much, 
too — so much to satisfy his desires. 
If he could force Phyllis into marry- 
ing him, if he could persuade her 
that she must sacrifice herself for 
the sake of the man she loved, then 
both his ambitions would be satis- 
fied together. 

He would deal his most vicious 
blow at Ralph, and gain a control, 
a share, far beyond the small 
amount that he had asked, of the 
fortune that Stephen Harrington 
left behind him. But was his 
position strong enough to compel 
her to take such a step ? He 
knew her. He knew he was not 
dealing with a weak fool, whom he 
could bend whichever way he chose ; 
but he knew, too, she was one who 
would accept Iier martyrdom for the 
sake of the man she loved. 

H^ need only make the position 
stronger still, need only give the 
screw another turn, he told him- 
self, and went down to Limehouse. 
^ ..Tt was only a sleep of an hour 
or two that he took that night, and 
yet the morning sunlight found but 
very little difference m his appear- 
ance when he sat with Judith, and 
placed thcJ position of his plans 
before heir. 

With their heads close together, 
and thdr voices hushed^to a whisper, 
they . discussed everything ; and 
the fierce opposition that was in 
her face at first faded to acquies- 
cence as her cupidity was aroused. 



V They settled it together, No 
power on earth should be spz^d. 
Forty-eight hours should see the 
Whole scheme completed ; and then 
RaJph, alive or dead, imprisoned or 
free, would trouble them no more. 
Once tie Phyllis to Brand, and then 
&U would be secure ; for her sake 
he must be silent. He could not 
drag her name through the mud ; 
tmdi as Alfred Brand remarked, 
Harrington's fortune could be safely 
left to himself to deal with. 

They were talking at Brand's 
chambers, and it was Reginald who 
interrupted them with a note from 
Phyllis, asking Alfred Brand to 
come to her at once. 

The two men left together, 
Reginald in a flutter of iiervous 
fear, for he was stirring his halting 
courage up to the point of attack- 
ing Brand, and the latter confident 
and smiling, because the first shot 
had told even more quickly and 
more deadly than he had dared to 
hope. 

. "Look here, Brand,** R^inald 
jerked, as they walked along to- 
geither, " about ^at conversation 
we had just before ** 

" Why talk about it ? " Brand 
interjTupted, linking his arm in the 
younger man's. "Stephen did 
some queer things — queer is a nice 
word to use. . But he is dead, so 
lettissay ]ii0QM>re. Poor Stephen I " 
he sighed, ** he's dead nQW^ and the 
[past with him. He was my partner 
and my friend, and I was bound to 

help lum *" 

: "But " Reginald got no 

further. He was too astounded. 
He had started what he told him- 
self was going to be 3: row, and 
there &ei6med lyHhing left to say. 
' He had the feejing of ^ honest 
man that things vfpce all wrong ; 
but his was not a fighting character, 
and Brand's lying tongue non- 
plussed him. 

" Of course her ideas of Ralph 
were all right," Brand continued 
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"Then he " 

" Say no more about it. Reginald, 
say no more. Ralph, whatever he 
did, was provoked I Think of the 
present only. She is young, Regi- 
nald, she's fond of you. Eh ? She'll 
forget — ^why not ? *' 

The man did not answer, he 
only walked along, with some 
foolish, impossible dream in his 
mind ; and Alfred Brand softly 
whistled, as he thought that one 
fool more had been gulled, and 
many would have a rude awakening. 

Phyllis was ready to receive him, 
looking a little more careworn, a 
little more weary, and striving to 
hide from him the agonies which 
she endured, the loathing that 
came over her at the sight of his 
face. 

" I sent for you," she said 
scornfully, "because I know a 
blackmailer can best deal with one 
of his class.'* 

" WeU ? " 

'* I received this letter by post 
this morning," she continued, and 
she handed to him a letter that 
Joe Battent had written from 
Brand's dictation on the previous 
night, dated from Limehouse. 
Written on rough, commoij paper, 
full of erasures and smudges, it was 
scarcely readable ; but the man 
knew it so well that he gave only 
time enough to pretend to grasp it, 
and then read it half aloud. 

" Dear Miss, — Being a poor 
man, and you a rich woman, per- 
haps you'd like to buy a little 
information. I was one of the 
sailors on the ship that you and 
your lover were sent away on by 
the late Mr. Harrington. I saw 
your lover kill him, and I know 
where he's hiding. Being a poor 
man, and you a rich woman, per- 
haps ypu'd like to pay me not tx> 
say anything. What's a thousand 
or so, say five, to you ? Write to 
the above address strictly on the 
quiet, a^d you cian rely on me. 
" Your obedient servant, 

, *' Jq5 Battent." 



** What do you want me to do ? " 

" To go to this man, and tell him 
that if he was on the Deliverance 
he was party to the conspiracy to 
my attempted murder, and dare 
him to open his mouth." 

Her remark was a facer for 
Brand. A terrible fear came over 
him that he had over-reached him- 
self, and he kept his eyes turned 
from her while he thought what he 
should do. He, too, was a party to 
that. Suppose she should openly 
defy them all, what then ? 

"You're talking nonsense," he 
said sharply. " You might say the 
same of me." 

" And suppose I did ? " 

"Then I should answer that 
you've got to prove it all ; but 
whether you do or not this lover of 
jrours shall hang. Every jot oi 
evidence you bring against me for 
what happened on the Deliverance 
builds a more damaging conviction 
against him, shows more clearly his 
thirst for vengeance, and why he 
killed Stephen." 

"I'll pay it," she murmured 
faintly, as the truth of what he 
said came to her mind. " I'll pay 
it ; but, for the love of God, don't 
torture me more. I can't bear 
it." 

Unable to restrain herself further,, 
she flung her head forward upon 
the cushion of the settee upon 
which she sat, and burst into a 
passionate flood of tears, which 
seemed almost to choke her ; and 
then the light of triumph shone 
fiercely in Alfred Brand's eyes.^ 
He knew what it meant. He knew 
how she had steeled herself against 
him ; but now he had conquered. 
All was over, he had broken her. 

He had broken her spirit. He 
would marry her and break her 
heart, and then — well, as a disease 
a broken heart was not accepted 
in the pharmacopoeia, but wcxnen 
had di^ of it. 

"'What do you want ? " she 
sobbed hysterically. "Tell me, 
tell me ; take all I have, take everji 
penny, I'll give it willingly. Take 
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the money. Oh! Ralph, why 
couldn't we know when we were 
happy ? " 

Then, with the tears still wet 
upon her che^cs, tears that she 
held no shame to show, she lifted 
her head and faced him. 

" You say you know where he 
is," she said, her hand iMressed upon 
her breast. ''You ask for but a 
part of what I have. Take me to 
him, take me to him now, and you 
shall have every farthing, and not 
a word shall ever be ssdd against 
you. Take me to him, and I'll 
give you my all, and thank you/* 

There was a burst of lon^g, a 
wealth of love and yearning, in her 
voice that would have made any 
man save this scoundrel her most 
willing slave ; but he only inwardly 
cursed the wiH of Stephen Harring- 
ton, which made it impossible for 
him to take her at her word. 

•* Will ;yrou do it ? " she pleaded 
again, rismg from her seat. There 
shall be nothing said agamst you, 
or the part you have taken ; you' 
shall have all, if you will give Ralph 
back to me.** 

" Sit down,** he viciously ejacu- 
lated ; " atofp these heroics, you 
don*t know what you're talking 
about. Have you seen Stephen's 
lawyers ? ** 

' ^VNo, I have been too worried — 
too ill.*' 

VThen 1*11 trfl you what they 
would have told you. You've 
nothing to give, you're a pauper, 
save for a beggafly five hundred a 
year." 

" But it is all mine ; Ralph has 
told me so. It was stden from* 
me." 

** Under Harrington's will you 
get five hundred a year until jrou 
mairy, aiid then the fortune comesr 
to 3^u in bulk. UnUI that day y<m 
are practically a pauper; Now, 
what becomes of your schemes to 
save your lover's nedc ? '* 

**I will pay you when I can." 

'* And I don't Intend to wait. If 
I have not got the money in 
twenty-four hours, I st^ send the 



papers and give' my evidence to 
the police; and that, with what 
Battent knows, and what you your- 
self know, and dare not on your 
oath hold back, will send him to 
the gallows.'* 

She looked into his face, and her 
Hmbs tremblefd, her drawn cheeks 
grew paler stiU, as she divined 
some hidden meai^g in his tone, 
some unknown horror that she 
could not yet realize* 

** You know I am helpless," she 
murmured weakly. " I would 
do anything on esurth to save him, 
pay anything ; but I am helpless." 

He rose, and placed his hand upon 
her shoulder; and she shivered, 
and drew herself away from him. 

"You are hdpless, and for my 
purposes penniless, except you do 
one thing, mairy." 

It came as a dead Idow upon her ; 
she could not realize anything, save 
the thought that she must, as he 
had said, marry some one in order 
to get the money to buy the life 
ol the man she loved. A dull 
thought came to her too, that 
Ralph would rather die than she 
^ouM sell herself to savie his 
life. 

But it was only a dull thought, 
without any responsive glow in her 
heart. Ralph need not know. She 
would write and tell him that she 
had changed, and then— wdl, it 
didn't matter what happened then. 
She would pay the money and 
destroy the papers. Ralph would 
think of her as heartless, and, 
returning to Santa Teresa, where 
there were friends in whose honesty 
he could bdieve— forget her. 

** Yes, I must marry," she said 
coldly* So coldly that he started 
at the littef lack d life in her tone. 
^You m;Ust know some o4e who 
c&n be bought, as all of you seem 
able to be ; sottie one who will 
marry me, and give me the power 
to save Ralph's life, and then leave 
me f(Mr ever. It must be upon those 
terms, even f<»r Ralph. I can accept 
no others.** 

'' It is not for you to dictate or 
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object,** Brand incisively retorted. 
"I know a man who will marry 
you, and that is sufficient for you.*" 

"The man must know my 
terms," she answered, for her 
thoughts had flown to Reginald. " I 
will not have him think he has a 
wife in anything but name *• 

"He knows your terms, your 
secrets, and your life. No other 
man but myself shall come into 
this compact. Make what terms 
you like, you must marry me.'* 

•• You I " she whispered In horror, 
with her arms flung out, as though 
to keep him from her, ** you I *• 

••Yes, I, Do you think I am 
going to have another man with 
his grasp upon your money ? Do 
you think I am going to be content 
now with a trifle of what you own ? 
You know my terms, and I give 
you until to-morrow morning to 
make up your mind." 

** I cannot do it," she answered 
weakly, "not even for Ralph. I 
cannot bear the contempt he will 
have for me when he knows I 
have marri^ you." 

"Until to-morrow morning," he 
fiharply cried again. ^ You under- 
stand me well ; I shall come to you 
again then, and your answer frees 
Ralph Chesleigh or seals his docmi.** 

He took his hat and walked 
towards the door. ** Don't foiget. 
Marry me, or with your own hands 
put the rope round his neck,** he 
cried, and turning upon his heel 
left her. 

In a clinging dream oi horror 
Phyllis watched Alfred Brand as 
he passed from the room, and then, 
as the loathsomeness of the task 
she must undertake came ftiU upon 
her, her Ups inoved faintly, and 
with a moan she fell forward upon 
the carpet, to awaken later to a 
consciousness whibh was torture, 
and to find Judith bathhig her 
foreheads 

She moaned again as the past 
tsaine back to her, and Judith spc^e 
in her domineering voice. 

" What has my cousin been say- 
jfaig toybu to cause this ? " 



"Speaking of things Which 
frightened me," she murmured 
faintly. 

" The murder, I suppose," Judith 
answered slowly. "Well, we all 
know who did it. I t<Ad you on the 
night. But wtet's it matter ? So 
long as they don^t get hold of me, 
and put me on my oath, I shan't 
talk. You've got plenty ; oi^ygive 
me enough to settle me for life 
Out of England, and they ean ^et 
nothing out of me. . I'll stick to 
you« and so will Alfred, if yoa pay 
^- 

It was another move in brand's 
carefully arranged scheme, to drive 
her where he had sworn she should 

go* 

Every one cried " Money I " and 
there was but one way to gain it. 

Wearily she turned upon her 
side, and the thought came to her, 
when she remembered that she had 
but till the morning to decide, that 
so many a poor wretch must lie 
when he knew the dawn would end 
all things for him. 

*" Good God I " so might Ralph 
lie counting the minutes of his 
life, if she held back and. would 
not yield to teve him. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

PHYLLIS CONSENTS 

The morning ^broke, and Phyllis 
watched the first faint flush of the 
dawn as it grew in the greyish 
sky. 

The night had been one of horror 
to her, in which each minute 
brought her nesurer to the hour 
she loathed, to the act she felt she 
must take, yet death itself would 
be better. 

Huddled in the comer of a chair 
thinking what she should do, and 
then upon her knees praying for 
guidance, or slowly walking her 
room from end to end, the long 
hours of the night had passed. 

The morning brc^, and, oilmer 
but still perplexed to madness, she 
looked hom her window upon the 
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world awakening to life ; and as 
she did so the torture of her mind 
passed away, and clearly she saw 
things as they were, and in a second 
fixed immovably the path that 
she would take. 

Alfred Brand was right when in 
carefully arranging his diabolical 
schemes he thought that in her 
lay the self-sacrifice of a mart3rr ; 
perhaps he had seen it in the depths 
of her eyes, for no one was a better 
judge of men and vromen than he. 
And he had judged her aright, for 
as the sun rose higher and threw 
its first beams into her room they 
fell upon her face, framing it in an 
aureole of glory, and it was the face 
of one resolved, pale with the 
tortures of the night, but now fixed 
Mrith her purpose; and her eyes 
shone with unnatural brilliancy as 
she decided, for Ralph's sake, for 
the sake of the man she loved', she 
would give way in all things. She 
would accept Brand's infamous 
proposal, ~ and Ralph should be 
free — free to hold her in everlasting 
scorn, not knowing what she had 
sacrificed for him. 

It was the thought of his cour 
tempt for her that became her 
greatest and most terrible anguish, 
but there could be no half measures. 
He could never know the truth, 
and so she must giye up all for 
him, knowing that as her reward 
she could but have his scorn and 
his contempt. 

Judith .found her pale yet self- 
possessed ; there was not a tremor 
in her voice as she said she would 
see Allred Brand directly he arrived, 
and any one but a woman whose 
soul was dead to all human instinct^ 
would have flung everything upon 
one side, and helped her in her dire 
struggle against, the man who now 
controlled her destiny. 

She met Brand in the same room 
^is the day before, when he had 
forced his purposes upon her ; but 
very different in her manner, for 
the hysteria had passed away and 
she was now cold and dispassionate. 
She was bartering her Uf e for th^ 



sake of that of the man she loved, 
and her love for Ralph warned her 
not to be tricked into an empty 
bargain. 

He sat looking into her face, and 
his crafty eyes gleamed just a shade 
more steely as he saw that he 
had gained his ends. 

Even Alfred Brand, a man in 
whom all knowledge of good had 
been crushed years back, knew the 
expression in the face of a woman 
who had decided that she would 
^orifice herself. 

** I have well considered all that 
you told me," she said coldly, " and 
I consent." 

** To become my wife ? ** 

"To go through a form of 
marriage with you, and so secure 
the fortune to buy you." 

*'It is the same.** 

*' It is not. No, not even for 
Ralph.*' 

** What do you mean ? " 

"This," she answered, and her 
voice became less weary as she 
spoke, " when the service is over 
we separate for ever. You shall 
have all you want, but I will never 
look upon 3rou again. You shall 
have one haXt of what is mine now 
and in the future. Those are my 
terms, those and no others." 

** And suppose I decline them ? 
Suppose I refuse this dramatic farce 
of a wedding ? " 

** Then do what you will. I will 
go no further. Not even to save 
his life.*' 

** And the papers ? " 

" You will give them to some 
one, some one I can trust — we will 
say Reginald — ^and he will destroy 
them directly the mockery is over 
and my fortune is my own.** 

"A pretty game," Brand sneered, 
" you have not wasted the hours of 
the night. Give you my evidence, 
you get your fortune ; and then it 
is within your power to refuse me 
a penny. No, .my girl, you'll have 
to think of something better than 
that before you catc^ me." 

** What Q, poor fool you are," slie 
cried contemptuously^ "what a 
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poor, canning, contemptuous fool. 
I promise to give you half of 
all." 

" I never deal in promises;" 

**On condition that you leave 
me for ever. I know your power 
under the law to compel me to 
recognize the rights I shall have 
given you — to become your- wife. 
I will pay you half of all I have 
because I will not." 

Brand nodded his head. Even 
to him it began to be dear that his 
share was safe. He had no fine 
instincts, but he quite realized that 
the girl would keep her part of the 
bargain. 

" I think I might agree," he said 
slondy, very slowly, because he was 
still racking his brain to see if thete 
were not some pitfall which might 
lead to his disaster. 

"The mirior blackmails I will 
leave to you," she answered. 
*' You'll free me from him in 
writing." 

Brand shook his head. 

" You won't get any writing from 
me, my dear." 

"You think I am striving to 
get you to incriminate yourself," 
she answered scornfully. " You 
think I am as great a trickster as 
yourself ; you've lived so long in 
crime you cannot recognize honesty. 
You've forced me where I am, and 
I accept ; but, when you have half 
of all, there shall be no smaller 
blackmailers to Meed me further 
still. You will simply write a few 
words engaging yoursdf to satisfy 
the claims of the man Battent 
against your wife." 

" Yes, rU go as far as that." 

"Then we understand one an* 
other. Fix the mockery for when 
you choose. Reginald must be 
there, and to him you will give 
the papers. Immediately after, 
you leave me, and receive half of 
everything I have." 

" And everything to come." 

" Yes, and everything to come," 
she answered scornfully ; " and 
now lift your crafty eyes to mine, 
listen to what I say, and see if you 



can recognize truth when you meet 
it." 

He slowly raised his eyes and 
looked into hers, which gazed so 
contemptuously upon hun that 
even he shifted uneasily. 

"Money is your god," she said, 
" and I know it. Now mark what 
I say. On the day you break our 
compact, the moment you strive 
to enforce the rights the law gives 
you, I make a deed of gift of my 
whole fortune, present and to 
come, to charities." 

"Quite a windfall for the hos- 
pitals," he answered with an 
atten^t at bravado. 

" Look into my eyes, Alfred 
Brand ; you'll understand me 
better then." 

He raised his eyes once more. 

" Can you read me a little ? " 
she said slowly. " If you make 
one false move you lose all. Yes, 
and lose me too. For rather 
death than you. Now you can 
make all arrangements, for we 
understand one another." 

He rose, and without a word 
walked towards the door. 

" Stop I CcMne here." 

Mechanically he walked back 
and faced her once again. 

" Not a church," she said, " it's 
simply a matter of law ; I'll not 
profane a church." 

" As you will, but a church is so 
respectable," he answered with a 
sneer. 

" Good-day. Tell me when and 
where after you have arranged it." 

The die was cast now ; Phyllis 
had taken the irrevocable step, and 
as Alfred Brand left her her heart 
became, if anything, a trifle lighter. 

After what had happened, she 
told herself, she could never have 
been Ralph's wife, and that being 
so it was better that she entered into 
this compact and so saved his life. 

Her love for him seemed almost 
to have departed in the deadness 
of what had happened ; it was now 
a deep and intense compassion. 
She must sacrifice all for him, and 
she had done so. 
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In reroonse to an urgent message 
R^;inala came to her, and so un- 
moved was her heart to all feeling 
of sympathy that, knowing the 
mani worshipped the very grotmd 
upon which she stood, she d^d not 
attempt to lighten the suddenness 
of the ^KXik, bat the moment the 
ordinary greetings had passed be- 
tween them, said, ** I am going to 
be married, Reginald ; I thought 
you would like to be the first to 
bear the news." 

It was only a lew hours stiKe 
Alfred Brand had hdped Reginald 
to still further build his castles in 
the air, only a few hours since he 
had said, " Why not, Reginald ? " 
and in those hours again and again 
the man's mind had asked, " Why 
not, Reginald ? Why not ? " 

He had come to her filled with 
hope, because she had sent for 
him, and surely that must mean 
something more than mere friend- 
ship — and it was for this he had 
come. 

"You don't congratulate me," 
she said ; and then he raised Ids 
eyes to hers, and the soul of a good 
man, a man who was weak by 
nature, and yet good beyond many 
who are counted strong, gleamed 
behind them as he took her hand 
and answered her. 

" But I do, PhyllisV he replied, 
unconsciously addressing her by 
the name he had never dared to 
use before. "I do congratulate 
you. You are what you always 
seemed to me 3rou must be — ^a 
woman, who, giving her love, gives 
it for to-day and for ever." 

She looked at him wondering, and 
3ret knowing, which way his thoughts 
were leadio^ him. 

"We know how he was pro- 
voked," he said slowly, •* we know 
how he has fallen. But it was not 
murder, only vengeance; and I 
am glad that you are what I 
thought you were." 

" I do not understand you," she 
exclaimed after a pause. " You 
do not even ask whom I am going 
to marry. It is he, surdy, who 



most be congratulated,*' and she 
laughed so mockingly that he too 
did not comprehend, and lifted Ms 
eyes quickly -to hers. * 

"Who is he?" he cried. 

" A mutual friend," she answered, 
still in that jeering tone, '^ Alfred 
Brand.- 

" Alfred Brand I " he exdaimed 
hi a whisper^ 

"And why not, Reginald?" 
she answered fietcdy, meetti^ his 
reproaidhful glancow 

" You kn^w why not, dear," he 
answered, tenderiy ; and 3rear8 after- 
wards he used to wonder in his 
quiet way how he could ever have 
spoken to her so, and how it was 
she did not resent it. " You know 
why not, dear ; tdl me, what does 
it mean?" 

" What do you mean ? " she 
answeired, and then locating into 
his eyes she began to understand 
that this man had a second nature 
hidden beneath his flippant foppery. 

She realized in that one glance 
that he would give his life for her, 
even if it only meant she was 
to be another's ; and jret knew that 
in an extremity where action was 
needed he was useless. To quietly 
give up all, to sacrifice himself, 
in almost a ^g-^like way, he would 
count as nought ; but to. fight for 
her, to stand up against the worid 
for her, was a thing that even he 
could only dream. 

Once he had defied Stq>hen 
Harrington and Bifand together, 
but that was when his duggish 
blood had been heated to the courage 
of the moment. To act slowly and 
determinedly was a trial of strength 
beyond him. 

" What do you mean ? " die 
said again as the pause lengthened ; 
and then she took his hand in 
hers, "You know I want your 
help, Reginald." 

" Why are you marrying diis 
man when you love another, and 
loathe the one whose wife )rou tell 
ine you are to be ? " he exclaimed ; 
and then, looking into her eyes, 
he continued, " you dare not ; 
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Ralph would rather die dian boy 
his life at such a cost/' 

"You do not underhand all," 
she answered. "It is simply a 
matter of form, this wedding. To 
marry, even as only a- mockery, 
gives me centred over the fortune 
which is mine, and with that money 
I shall buy his Uitr 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE IRRBVOCABLS STEP 

" But there must be some other 
way," he said. "Believe me, I 
would do anything in the world 
to free you. Tell me how I can. 
I care not what it is, if it is for 
your happiness." 

She placed her hand upon his, 
and gazed wistfully into his eyes. 

" I know you would do any- 
thing," she answered, "but there 
is nothing. Nothing you can do to 
spare me from the task I have 
undertaken; but something you 
can do for me, because you are 
the only man I can ask who is 
true." 

** Yes," he answered, " I know 
only too well, I am not strong, 
but I am true. If I had had more 
manliness, more strength of 
will " 

" Don't worry yourself now, 
Reginald. What is to be must be. 
Fate guides us all. Why I want 
you to be my friend now is this. 
Before I am married to that man, 
he will give me certain papers ; and 
I want you to promise to destroy 
them utterly, bum them, so that 
not a sheet, not a word, shall remain. 
You win promise me this, Reginald ? 
You will not fail me ? " 

" I will not fail you," he answered 
earnestly. 

" It is possible Brand may try 
and regain them." 

" He shall not. I promise that, 
upon my oath." 

"Then, that is all, Reginald. 
It will be one day this week. Y6u 
will be in readiness, whenever and 
wherever it is ? " 



"Yes," he answered gravely, 
" I will not fail you," and, raising 
her hand to his lips, he kissed it 
and left her. 

Then she turned to her neglected 
eorrespond^ice, which she had not 
touched for dajrs past, and opened, 
first of an, the legal blue envelope 
from Stephen Harrington's lawyers, 
which placed the facts before her, 
that she already knew concerning 
her inheritance. The others were 
letters of ccmdolence and friend- 
ship, and, having given the morning 
lor replying to them all, she wrote 
to the lawyers, and asked them to 
prepare to hand over the whc^e of 
the fortune under the will of her 
guardian within a week ; and then 
rang for Judith. 

The old vicious lines of avarice 
were still in Judith Brand's face. 
They were the work of yeaurs — of a 
lifetime, and could never be effaced ; 
but with them now was a look of 
semi-fear. It was not pity, the 
woman's heart was beyond it. 
But a look as if she dreaded that 
Phyllis had been driven too far. 

As a woman without soul, 
without one spark of human feeling, 
she could not understand the quiet 
martyrdom of the girl. She lived 
in dread that this acquiescence was 
a trick, there was something behind 
it, some unexpected blow that 
would be delivered at the last mo- 
ment, which should destroy them 
both — Brand and herself. 

" WTiat is it, miss ? " she asked 
in a voice that trembled a little 
because of this unknown dread. 

" I have made all arrangements 
to marry your cousin," Phyllis 
answered coldly. 

"I'm sure he win be a good 
husband, miss. I'm sure he's fond 
of yon. I am so glad, I am indeed. 
He has always been devoted to 
you." 

The girl's eyes looked into those 
pf the woman^ until a flush came 
over her sallow features, until her 
eyes dropped and fixed themselves 
upon the hands that fidgeted and 
fumbled with her dress. 
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"Don't stand there and lie to 
me," she answered quietly. " Yon 
know as well as I it is only a, f onA 
of marriage that I am going thixragh 
to gain the power to pay you, and 
those with you, the blood-money 
you demand. You know he wiU 
be no husband of mine. You know 
you are in league, and always have 
been, with him. Be an honest thief. 
Don't plot and scheme to ruin my 
life, as you have done, and then 
say, ' I am sure you will be happy.* ** 

" But, miss, I " 

The woman's face had faded to a 
ghastly grey as she stood before 
the girl who looked so contempt- 
uously upon her. 

'* I did not ring for you to ask 
your views upon my future, but 
simply to give you a message to 
your cousin. Let him make all 
arrangements for the day after 
to-morrow." 

'* Very well, miss." 

" And another thing. I told him 
I would not be married in a church. 
I have altered my mind, I will be. 
In a quiet country church, some- 
where out of London." 

Judith's dull eyes gleamed for a 
moment. Perhaps it was here where 
the danger that she feared lay 
concealed. Why this sudden change 
of plans ? 

*' My cousin told me you had 
stipulated for only a civil mar- 
riage," she answered. " Why this 
alteration ? " 

" I did do so," Phyllis answered, 
" but I have changed. When the 
Church marries she gives a blessing, 
and I want that blessing. Not upon 
my marriage, but upon the act 
that I have taken upon myself to 
save the man I love. God knows 
my heart. I want this blessing. His 
help in the life that is yet before 
me." 

The clock upon the mantelpiece 
ticked loudly in the dead pause that 
followed. 

" That is all. Tell your cousin.** 

" Very well, miss." And the 
woman walked silently away, and 
as silently closed the door behind 



her ; while Phyllis wrote to Regi- 
nald, telling him there was but 
one day between the present and 
the irrevocable step she must 
take. 

« « « 

The little village of Babbingstone 
glowed with a feeling of subdued 
excitement. It was only yesterday 
that they received an immense 
surprise, when four people drove 
from the station, and put up for 
the night at the only inn in the 
village ; but now that surprise had 
become stupefaction, for it was 
common knowledge that the 
strangers were from London, and 
the young lady was to be married 
that morning at the church upon 
the hill. 

The sexton had been told the 
night before, and — well, of course, 
now the whole world, as represented 
by that one straggling street and a 
few outlying farms, were talking 
of it. 

The children were already scat- 
tered over the country gathering 
wild flowers, to sprinkle in the 
path of the bride. The. last wedding 
in the village was nearly a year ago, 
but they remembered when Mr. 
Robbins was married they threw 
flowers down, and had pennies, and 
pennies represented sweets, and 
sweets represented their greatest 
happiness. 

The loungers anticipated, too, 
for they remembered that when 
Mr. Robbins was married there 
were unlimited invitations to drink 
the health of the bride and bride- 
groom ; and drinking represented 
their greatest happiness. 

So, agog with these and other 
expectations, the inhabitants gath- 
er^ round the church, awaiting the 
carriage slowly climbing the hill. 

It stopped at the gate, and 
Alfred Brand and his cousin 
alighted, then Reginald, and lastly 
PhyUis. 

Now that the time had come, 
her face was white and deathlikq, 
and it seemed only by the strength 
of her will she kept herself from 
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falling. Her eyes shone with a 
wild, unnatural Imlliancy, and the 
hand that held her bouquet 
trembled, until the petals dropped 
from the flowers in a shower. 

It was not the typical bride's 
bouquet, only a mass of glorious 
roses which Reginald had given 
her — given her that morning, with 
a few words which ended in a 
choke. He loved h^r once, but 
now he worshipped the ground on 
Which she trod. 

The four walked to the door of 
the church, and then Phyllis turned 
to Alfred Brand. 

*' You have brought the papers," 
she said ; and for answer he took 
the envelope from his pocket, and 
handed it to her. 

Before the wondering eyes of 
that village group, who seemed to 
be hushed, as though this strange 
wedding were a tragedy, she took 
the packet from the envelope, 
carefully looked through the sheets, 
saw that each ran on to each, that 
none had been withdrawn, and 
handed them to Reginald. 

" Remember your promise, 
Reginald," she said quietly. 

" I shall not fail you in this," 
he answered ; and then, placing 
her hand upon Alfred Brand's 
arm, she walked with him up the 
aisle. 

Before the alter she swayed, and 
would have fallen, but Brand 
placed his arm around her, and she 
stood trembling there. 

" Go on," she whispered, in 
answer to the puzzled look of the 
minister, " go on, I am all right 
now." 

He was a young man, the 
rector of the obscure little village 
of Babbingstone, a man who, if 
he could have chosen his fate, 
would have been one of the Church 
Militant, fighting the devil for 
men in the slums and dangerous 
haunts of some great city, instead 
of dragging through a slumbrous 
existence, out of the world, out of 
life, in a comer of England where 
vice was so insignificant that it 



became a replica of virtue in the 
busier world. 

His kindly grey eyes contra- 
dicted his firm mouth, and both 
conquered his flock in that village 
out of the world. 

Some loved him because of the 
reproach that could gaze forth 
from his eyes ; some for the sting 
and determined talk that came 
from his lips. 

Some said, " Parson, 'e do look 
at ye, 'e do," and others said, 
** Parson, 'e do talk to ye, 'e do," 
and so he governed even the most 
unruly in this little world of his. 

As Phyllis whispered, " Go on, 
go on," he came from behind the 
rails, and taking her hand in his 
led her to a seat. 

This man of the world saw this 
was no ordinary wedding, and so 
he gently led her away from the 
man who stood beside her. 

It was a delay in the ceremony, 
a delay that meant so much, if she 
could have known it, if she could 
have known that Ralph was at 
that second speeding on to save 
her. 

** She is overwrought," Brand 
murmured with a slight bow, and 
not a vestige of anger. " It will 
pass away." 

" You will let me speak with 
her ? " the rector said. 

" Assuredly, why not ? " he an- 
swered smilingly ; " but she has 
had great trouble. Be wise in what 
you say." 

"A rogue," the man thought, 
as he returned to where Phyllis 
sat, " a scoundrel ; and she sub- 
mits, and yet loathes what she is 
doing." 

" Why do you let them talk ? " 
Judith whispered icily. *' She'll 
tell everything ; you have given 
up the papers. Oh, you fool, you 
fool I " 

'* She will tell nothing," replied 
that excellent judge of character. 
" Do not fear for us. She will keep 
her word." 

" Tell me what is wrong," the 
rector pleaded, as he bent over 
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the gill. '^This marriage is a 
crime, a sin to yourself, and a slur 
upon my church.** 

She gazed into his face, and the 
tears fiUed her e3res as she saw the 
glow of human nature, the sparl^ 
of kindliness with which he looked 
down upon her. 

" I know I am young," he said 
gently, " only perhaps a few years 
older than you are. But you must 
not commit this sin against your- 
self. A woman does not so come 
to wed the man she loves. What- 
ever your temptation, put it bo- 
hind you. Be true to yourself* 
Be true to the love that every 
woman has, the love that the 
Church blesses and sanctifies.'* 

" I am true to that," she said 
softly. "Do not judge me 
harshly." 

** I do not judge," he answered 
gravely. 

" It is for that true love of which 
you speak I am here to-day," 

" To marry this man ? " 

" Yes." 

There was a silence for a moment, 
and then she placed her hand upon 
his. 

" If you knew all," she con- 
tinued, " you would think that 
perhaps the blessing of the Church 
might be given to me, if not to my 
wedding. Try and believe in me. 
Give me your good thoughts, and 
go on." 

" I cannot fcarce your confidence," 
he replied ; " you are sure you are 
not mistaken in your sacrifice ? " 

" I am sure," she answered 
slowly, and, rising, she walked 
with him back to the altar ; while 
he, perplexed and wondering, pro- 
ceeded with the service which 
made them man and wife. 

The ceremony was over, the 
register signed, and she faced the 
rector. 

"Give me a word," she said 
softly. 

He thought of the many times 
in that vestry when, with a smile, 
he had been the first to congratu- 
late the bride, the first to call her 



by her new name « aadt then his 
eyes moistened' a little as he took 
her hand. 

" God 1^688 yon," he answered. 

Then the organ peded, the bells 
rang forth ; and they went toward 
the porch. 

The villagbrs bowed and waved 
their hats; the children scattered 
the flowera as 9he walked; and 
Alfred Brand handed her into the 
carriage, and stood beside it. 

" It would be madness," he 
whispered to her^ " to separate 
here. It wchild attract the atten- 
tion of the whole of the place. We 
must drive to' the next town." 

'^ Yes, it must be so," she an- 
swered, and sank hack in the 
carriage. 

Then Alfred Brand returned for 
a moment to the porch, and took 
Judith's hand. 

" It is all through," he whispered. 
" You see I was right. Wear this 
in memory of the day," and he 
fastened a jewd eux>und her throat. 

The children hovered about the 
carriage, and then one bolder than 
the rest came and handed the last 
bunch of flowers to the girl. 

With a sob she took it from her, 
and then, flinging herself back in 
her seat, struggled to restrain the 
agonizing tears that were choking 
her. 

" I've destroyed the papers. 
They're burnt to ashes." 

It was Reginald who spoke, and 
he leant into the carriage and 
whispered, " You are not going 
with him ? " 

** Only to the next tow^ Regi- 
nald. You see, we cannot part 
here." 

** Yes, I see," he answered. 

" Where is he ? " 

"Coming down now. Good- 
bye, Phyllis." 

" Good-bye, Reginald. The 
children don't know what a tragedy 
this wedding is; you'll buy them 
some toys ? " 

"Aye, I'll clear out the village 
shop for them. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, and thank jrou," 
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" Goodrbye.;; here ho |8." 
ThcBt the bridegroom sprang^ 
into the carriage^ and the loiterers 
cheered, for their anticipations had 
been more than fulfilled. 

One man looked after the 
carriage Tvith tears in his eyes and a 
quiver on his face ; and another, 
stood in the porch of the church, 
wondering^ and still perplexed. . 



CHAPTER XXXI 

RALPH REGAINS HIS LIBERTY. 

It was the night before the day 
Phyllis was to marry Alfred Brancl, 
and Ralph Chesleigh, little dream- 
ing of the troubles which hung 
over the woman he loved, lay in the 
attic above the gambling den and 
wondered if ever he should be free 
again. 

It was some little time back that 
he had jeered at Brand and scoffed 
at the idea of a man being kept 
a prisoner in the heart of London ; 
and now he was beginning to 
realize how easy it was, and that 
he must remain where he was 
until they chose to release him 
upon what terms it suited them 
to dictate. 

Gradually his determination was 
ebbing away as the hours of the 
long nights and endless days' 
exercised their numbing effects 
upon the body already enfeebled 
by the iUness from which he suffered 
in Madeira. 

He was weary now and tired of 
everything, indloed to promise or 
give anytib^g for freedom. 

He rolled tmeasily upon his 
side, strivmg as he had striven so 
often to find a better position for 
his aching limbs, and then his 
heart seemed almost to stop its 
beating. 

Somewhere the bonds that bound 
him had lessened, and he tugged 
furiously at the cord winch 
fastened his hands behind him. 
It was always so he was tied 
except when they gave him semi- 
freedom to take his meagre meals. 



Like a thread the cord snapped 
as he strained a^t it, and he sat 
there dazed for the mon^ent at the 
prospect of freedom which now 
seemed to lay clear before him.. 

But his wonderment only lasted 
for a second, and then feverishly 
he set to work upon the rope which 
bound his feet, and stood released. 
Free from his bondage, but 
suffering agonies which almost 
caused him to faint as he moved 
his limbs which had been cramped 
lor so long. 

The joy of freedom sustained 
him, however, and he crept to the 
doqr and listened. From below 
came the hum of voices and the 
continuous rattle of the roulette 
wheel. The door was locked, and 
escape that way was impossible. 
Painfully he crept across the room 
again and, slowly raising the win- 
dow, gazed out into the night. 

A clock near by struck midnight, 
and he thought with a growing 
feeling of elation that in only an 
hour hence he might be free ; and 
yet as he gazed down it seemed 
hopeless. Far below he could see 
a narrow courtyard lighted by a 
flickering gas jet, but to reach it 
appeared impossible. There was 
no water pipe or projection by 
which he could descend, and nothing 
in the room with which he could 
manufacture a rope. 

Here was freedom so near, and yet 
so far from him. He must be 
saved now ; he could call to the 
first passer-by and urge him to go 
for the police, for even in this 
wretched neighbourhood con- 
stables must patrol at times. He 
need ooly wait, and help must 
come. 

He sat upon the edge of the win- 
dow-sill, his heart beating wildly as 
be wondered how long he must yet 
wait for rescue, wondered whether 
at any moment he might not be 
^rprised and bound once„ more. 

Still no sound and no passer-by 
below, and his head grew dizzy as 
he watched the flickering light in 
the court beneath* 
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The inaction was maddening. 
He could stand it no longer. If 
escape did not lie below, then 
perhaps above. 

He leaned backwards and glanced 
np to the parapet of the house. It 
was a flat roof, and by standing 
on the sill it looked as if he could 
reach the gutter, and so drag 
himself upwards. 

In a second he was standing there, 
but the gutter was still fully six 
inches above his fingers. It seemed 
hopeless, and his heart died within 
him again. 

Then something blew across his 
fingers, and he grasped it wildly. 
It was a rope dangling from the 
roof, that must have been left there 
when some repairs had been going 
on. 

Yet something made him sus^ 
picious, for, as it dangled just in 
front of his face, he could smell the 
unmistakable odour of new cordage. 
In a second he had struck a match. 
The rope was new, white and clean, 
and he almost lost his balance on 
the narrow sill as the full truth 
struck home — ^his escape was an 
arranged trick. 

A sharp tug brought the rope 
away, and softly he re-entered 
the room again. It was a trick — 
a trick to kill him. They knew 
below that he was unbound, and 
they might enter at any moment 
and find that he had thwarted them. 

He leaned far out of the window 
again. Surely someone must pass 
along the court in a moment, or 
was it merely a ctU de sac ? 

One o'clock sounded, and he 
winced a little. Had an hour 
passed smce he had counted free- 
dom his ? An hour, and no one 
had entered the court. Then it 
must be as he feared, it led nowhere. 

He still ga2ed from the window, 
and as he did so his breath came 
quicker. A man was moving 
quietly up the court, then another, 
and another and another. 

The cry that came to his lips 
died as he saw they did not walk 
past, but posted themselves in 



various positions in the court. 
The flickering gas-lamp shone upon 
their dark-blue helmets, and the 
man who watched smiled grimly 
as he realized how opportunely aid 
had come. 

The house was surrounded by a* 
cordon of constables. The gambl- 
ing den was to be raided by the 
police, and he was saved. 

Fearful of being seen and so dis- 
turbing the plans of his rescuers, 
he drew in and, walking to the door, 
stood listening. 

The hum of voices, now and 
again broken by a shout or an im- 
precation, still reached his ears 
from below, and, knowing what 
was coming, he waited with a smile 
upon his lips for the inevitable. 

At last it came. There was a 
sudden crash, a regular tramp 
of feet in the passage below, a few 
sharp commanding words, f<^owed 
by a torrent of international oaths, 
a scrimmage upon the staircase, 
the sound of a crashing balustrade,, 
and then silence. 

Presently the steady tramp of 
men grew nearer, he banged fiercely 
on the panels of the door, and 
cried aloud for help. 

The constables who were on the 
floor below paused and listened. 

•• Who's up there ? You'd 
better come down ; you can't 
escape by the roof, the house is 
surrounded." 

They came up the last staircase, 
and Ralph hammered at the door 
again. 

'* Open the door," he cried ex- 
citedly, " I'm a prisoner.** 

"Stand back!" 

The man put his shoulder to the 
door, and the flimsy lock flew o£E 
and half across the rooqi. 

Ralph Minked hopelessly in the 
dazzling light from the bull's- 
eyes, 

" What's up ? What's it mean ? " 
one asked. 

" Or is it a dodge ? " another 
continued, *' if so, it won't work." 

" It's no dodge," Ralph an- 
swered quickly. " I've been im- 
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'prisoned here for days. Where 
is your inspector ? Take me to 
him." 

The men descended the staiiis 
together and entered the main 
room, now in possession of the 
police. 

The strug^ had been short and 
decisive^ but not altogether blood- 



One or two were nursing ugty 
wounds^ and the others stood rounds 
dejectedly scowling at thdr captoirs. 

The tables had been overturned, 
^he greasy cards lay scattered 
upon the floor, while here and 
there a broken chair showed that 
all had not been gained without 
•resistance. 

A military-looking official was 
pacing the floor, and he turned 
sharply as they entered. 

"What's this? Who is he?*' 
he cried sharply. " Where did yoij 
find him?" 

" Locked in a top room, sir. He 
says he's a prisoner." 

" A prisoner 1 " he exclaimed, 
turning to Ralph, "a prisoner 1 
What do you mean ? Who are 
you ? '• 

" My name is Ralph Chesleigh, 
my address the Alliance tiotel,** he 
answered, and handed his card to 
the inspector. *' For days they've 
held me a prisoner here, bound 
hand and foot, and locked in the 
attic where you; found me." 

*' God bless me ! Somebody 
will have to pay fpr tWs." 

*' I have to thank you for my 
release." 

♦' What was the object — money ? " 

"It was not wholly that," 
Ralph commenced ; and then h^ 
suddenly stopped and pointed ex- 
citedly to a man who sat huddled 
in tjie comer. 

. "Arrest that man,". he shouted^ 
*' Arrest him." 

"They're all under arrest.'' 

"Then handcufl him s^id see 
that he does not escape, for he is 
the murderer of Stephen Harring- 
ton, the millionaire." 1 

With a cry Joe.Battc^tj for it 



was he who had been drawn by 
Fate to visit the den upon this 
night, sprang to his feet, and 
catching up the heavy chair upon 
which he had been sitting, held 
it aloft and stood at bay. Then, 
as half a dozen constables made 
a rush for him, he hurled it in their 
midst, overturning several of them 
like ninepins, and, springing ov^ 
the straggling heap, violently flung 
the man aside who caught at him, 
and dashed out of the room and up 
the creaking staircase. 

In a wild rush they were after 
him, up, past the door of the 
attic, and then by a ladder on to 
the roof of the house. 

He tried to fling the trap-door 
back upon them, but was too late, 
and they sprang out after him ; 
and there he stood, his back against 
the low parapet, and jeered them 
to take him, for now he had drawn 
his sheath-knife, that same weapon 
with which he murdered Harring- 
ton, and stood awaiting the 
attack. 

For a second they stood irresolute, 
and then like a flash one of the 
constables unhooked the hes^vy 
rolled cape he had by his side, and 
flung it with all his force at the 
man. It struck him full, and then, 
before he could recover, they were 
upon him, and half a dozen held 
him in their grip, bruising his 
hand against the parfipet, until 
with a yell of rage he dropped hi? 
knife, and one of them kicked it to 
the other side of the roof. 

Then, like some brute animal 
driven mad with pain and rage, 
he struggled in fury with his 
assailants, cursing and drawing 
his breath with choking gasps. 

They were all big me|i, all used 
tp rough-and-tumble fights, but 
struggling with Bat tent upon the 
slippery roof even six to one began 
to tell upon them, while he seemed 
to feel no weariness, and fought 
more fiercely than eyen at first. 

Then at last with one great effort 
they bore his hands behind him, 
the h^dcufE clicked upcm on^ 
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wrists and they bore upon the 
other arm ; when like a tiger he 
wrenched himself free from all, the 
steel handcnfi crashed into the face 
of one man, leaving his features 
crushed and bleeding, struck with 
a dull thud the hdmet of another, 
and Battent darted al<nig the roof, 
and with a glance down, an oath 
to his pursuers now but a yard 
away, he swung himsdf ova: and 
dropped on the isloping top of a 
building some' dozen feet below. 

He fell right on to the ridge of 
the reof and lay there for a second, 
time enough to yell another curs6 
at those who hung over the parapet 
above him, and then they saw his 
hands wildly .gasping for some 
]m>tection upon the slimy slates 
to save himself. 

Wildly grasping, but in vain* 
He slipped backward, gradually 
slid over the ridge, feet foremost, 
and then in a heap he rushed down* 
wards. His feet struck the gutter, 
and checked his descent for an 
instant, but the zinc crumbled 
away at the lerk, and he fell head 
foremost, with his arms out* 
stretched. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

FROM I.IGHT TO DARKNESS 

It was between mine and ten on 
the same morning thiat Ralph 
Chesleigh gained his release that 
he stood outside Stephen Harring- 
ton's house and gazed at the 
shuttered windows^ 

He had done everything thcCt 
lay in his power to aid the police J 
he had given them all the informa* 
tion that he possessed in regard to 
Joe Battent, and had promised td 
atteiid the necessary inquest on 
the morrow, for Battent's fall froiii 
the roof had caused his instant 
death. He had further lodged hi^ 
charge against those who had hdd 
Mim prisoner, and now his first act 
was to hasten to where he knew 
he would gain tidings of Phyllis. 



For Brand's threats he eared 
nothing. He had scarcely thought 
of them since the moment the man 
left him. But now as he stood 
outade the house, vk which there 
was no stir of I^ at this not too 
early hour of the morning, a f e^- 
hig of dread canw over hun as he 
wondered what had happened. 

He viciously pressed the buttcMi 
x^ the dectrie ^beli a(;aM, and kept 
his finger upon it, vAXSk a diufiiing 
of feet hi the han told him that 
some one was moving Inside ; and 
then the docMT was opened, and a 
sleepy-eyed servant faced him. 
' In a few sec(Mids 231 was t<dd. 

Miss Harringt<m — ^it was still 
the name by which they knew her 
—Mr. Brand, and his cousin left 
London together yesterday, and 
the man did not know where they 
had gone or wh^i they would 
return. 

The man scowled inKalph^s face 
at having beefi dis^nrbed, edged 
the door to, and, fiflfdih^ the visitor 
had no more questions to ask, 
shut it, and left Ralph ux)on the 
door-step, dazed and .bewildared'. 
He pressed the bdl again ] and the 
door was slowly opened, and the 
fnan inclined to be insolent. 

** I'll give you ten pounds,** 
Ralph said shsuply, ** \i you fixid 
out where they've gone.** 

The -man awal&^ned ' with a 
start, but he oidy mournfully shook 
his head* 

^i I'm sorry, sir,"* he exclaimed, 
tbut I don't know.^' - 

*< Well, some one must know, 
60 and ask the other servants. It 
means t^n pounds to you, and as 
kttuch to any one who can give me 
a^ hmt^' 

" N(me of us know, sir, I give 
you my word, we've all been talk>- 
ing about it, and wonderii^ ^hy 
they rushed oflE so suddenly.'' 

'y Twenty pounds,'-' Ralph ^px- 
lelaimed; ' ' ' , 

The man shook his head itgalQ, 
and'8mJled.= , "It' isn*t a V^ase of 
bidding high ^ough, sir,*' he saJdl 
\\ We don^ k»i<yw> and that's the 
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truth. It's possible Mrs. Neville- 
Why te may know something." 

Ralph remembered the name. 
Phyllis had spoken affectionately 
about the woman who was once her 
chaperon. 

** Where does she live ? " he 
exclaimed. 

" I^ the square opposite, sif; 
twenty-sevea." 

With a word of thanks, he thrust 
something into the man's hand, 
dashed down the steps, and in a 
few mom^its was clamoorinff 
fiercely at the house which had 
been pointed out to him. 

In response to an urgent message 
written upon his card, Mrs. .Neville^ 
Whyte received Mm, and as she 
looked inquiringly towards him 
he realized that the request which 
he had tq make was somewhat 
peculiar, and in spite of his trouble 
a slight smile broke upon his lips. 

** You will think I' am a mad- 
man to call at such an hour,*' he 
said. 

« Do not take up your time," she 
answered, *'with excuses. I can 
see you are in great trouble; tell 
me at once, and let me he^ you, 
if I can." 

" Then tell me Mrhere Ph^dlis has 
gone," he said, '* Phyllis Harring- 
ton they call her, the girl whom 
Stephen Harrington used to pre- 
tend was his daughter.'* 

Mrs^. Neville-Whyte froze into 
an air of mere politeness. The 
man, she judged, was a r^ected 
suitor, and it ^eenHed to her a mad- 
man also, to come to her with a 
statement that Phyllis was not 
Harrington's daughter* He was 
a man Who wjis, doubtless, luudous 
to follow them, and create a scene ; 
aiid, although the news that Phyllis 
proposed to marry Alfred Brand 
once came as a bevrildering ^ock 
to her, she did not see that any- 
thing could be gained by sending 
this man in pursuit. 

" I can tell you nothing,** she 
replied, and gravely shooik her 



'' Bnt 70a know ? ' 



" Yes, I know ; but no good pur- 
pose can be gained by telling you 
what they desired to hold secret. 
You forget, I do not even know who 
yt)u are, and your request is a 
strange one." 

"But Phyllis has told me of 
you, told me how good jrou have 
been to her in. the past: surely, 
you will not turn away when you 
could help her." 

"^ It was told to me in confidence, 
Bir. . Chesleigh, and 3rou cannot 
expect me to break my word. 
Bdieve me, I would speak if I could, 
bat she desired that the wedding 
should be attended by no one." 

" What wedding ? " he gasped ; 
and his face grew ghastly. 

" Her own." 

" Good God I " he cried, " you 
don't mean it. You cannot I " 
And he stood there swaying from 
side to side, and gazing in be- 
wilderment before him. 

<* Who is the man ?** he de- 
manded huskily. 

<*Her father's partner, Mr. 
Brand." 

He reeled as though he had been 
struck, and then caught at the 
mantdpiece to steady himself, 
while his lips moved, and yet no 
sound came from them. 

She walked towards him, and 
then stopped, gazing with some- 
thing akan to terror at his face, 
which twitched like that of one 
In awful agony. 

*' God curse him I '.' he' cried, at 
tot, and the words came from him 
with a ^xriek: "Curse hini t 
curse him 1 " he repeated, as a 
flood of passion swept over him. 

*' Tell me more," he said fiercely, 
turning towards her again. " Tell 
me all. I do not iisk it; I demand 
it. You were heririehd, you were 
the only one she' k)v<d. You dare 
not stand by now, silent, while she 
is being tricked into this horrible 
alliance. She loves me, she is my 
affianced wife, and hates and 
loathes this n»n Brand like the 
hideous csraiding wilstch he is. 
It's trickery or force, and must be 
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stopped. Tell me where and 
when." 

" I believe all you say, Mr. 
Chesleigh/' she answered, with 
a voice that trembled in sympathy 
with the man's emotion, ** but it 
is too late." 

" Why ? " 

" The wedding is to-day, within 
an hour from now." 

" To-day I " he gasped. 

"Yes, at Babbingstone. It's a 
little village a few miles from 
Sevenoaks." 

Without a word of reply, he 
caught his hat and dashed from the 
room, out of the house, and into 
the square. A cab was passing, 
and urged on by the excited orders 
of Ralph the man drove at a gallop 
to Charing Cross. 

There was no train for an hour^ 
but money worked miracles. In 
twenty minutes a "special" was 
ready. Twenty minutes which 
seemed like a lifetime to Ralph, as 
he paced the platform, and stamped 
his feet, with the horrible feeling 
that each wasted moment might 
mean that she was married. 

With a last entreaty to put on all 
speed, he sprang into the saloon 
carriage, and the train glided out 
of the station. 

Then, as it did so, the remem- 
brance of a neglected opportunity 
came over him, and he cursed 
himself for his Wnd stupidity. 
Why had he not telegraphed, and 
stopped the wedding ? 

In a second he had torn a couple 
of sheets from his pocket-book, 
and, scribbling upon one a few 
words to Phyllis that he was com- 
ing to save her, on another a 
message to the rector of Babbing- 
stone that he iorbdide the marriage, 
he addressed them both to the 
Parish Church of Babbingstone^ 
and, wrapping some money in 
the paper, flung it upon the plat- 
form as tiie train rushed through 
a station. 

Then he flung himself back upon 
the seat,, and buried his face in his 
hands. For a. second only ha 



rested, and then rose to his feet 
again, and wildly paced up and 
down the carriage. The train was 
gathering speed, and another 
station whizzed by. He recog- 
nized the country — Chislehurst ; 
then he must be about half way. 

Only half way, and, merciful 
heaven 1 it wanted but a few 
minutes to the hour at which the 
service should commence. 

He would be too late. He felt 
it now, and his wild excitement 
passed away, leaving him shattered 
and despairing. All was over, 
unless his telegrams reached there 
in time. Fool that he was, not to 
have thought of them before! 

He gazed at the fl3ang landscape 
with eyes that saw nothing, and 
overliis face th^e came an expres- 
sion of deadly purpose. 

"The fiend, to force her into 
this," he cried. " Poor Kiddie ! I 
wonder she did not sooner choose 
death." 

He slowly took the revolver from 
his pocket and thought for a second 
of Madeira and their happiness 
there ; and he then examined the 
cartridges, and replaced it. 

" I promised Grace I'd look 
after Phyllis," he said stonily. 
" I'll shoot him, before he turns 
her life into a living hell. Poor 
Kiddie t what can his power be 
over her ? " 

With a roar the train sped into 
l^ckness, and crashed through 
the tunnel. They were nearing 
Sevenoaks now ; but he only shook 
his head when, out into the sun- 
light once more, he glanced again 
at his watch. 

Through Sevenoaks Junction 
with diminishing speed, and then 
the train came to a standstill in 
the sleepy country station of 
BabbiQgstone. 

^'How far to the church?" 
he asked. 

" It's a matter of a mile or so, 
sir. You can see it from here, on 
the hin." 

With a word of thanks he dashed 
out of the station, and started 
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full speed along the winding road 
that led first to the village, and 
then up the hill ta the church ; but 
his pace soon slackened, the priva- 
tions of the past few days had been 
too much for him^ and, bitteiiy 
bemoaning his weakness, his speed 
relaxed to a laboured trot, only a 
trifle quicker than that of th^ 
whistling telcjgraph boy whom he 



Outside the inn where Phyllis 
had stopped the night before, he 
came to a halt, and paused for a 
momient to regain his breath. 

An ostler stood there, holding si 
horse, and in a second Ralph had 
Sprung upon his Sack, and, flinging 
the man a coin that made his eyes 
fapen to their extreme limits, he 
started up the hill at a gallop. 

The rector was still standing at 
the gate of the church, with a look 
Of trouble on his face. 

"My telegram," Ralph cried 
excitedly, his blood astir again with 
the gallop^ up hill. " My telegram ; 
you have stepped the wedding ? " 

'• I have received no telegram.'* 

" Good God I Whiclv way have 
they gone? " 

' The rector glanced ' down the 
iroad,' and then, as in a second 
Ralph luid reached for his revolver 
lind urged his horse forward, he 
sprang to the bridle. 

" l^ii madman I " he cried. 
" What are you gqkig to tlo ? " 

**Lel go the horse." 

"No, you're mad." 
" "' Let go, I say," and agidn 
Ralph struck the rearing animal 
n^n the neck. " Let go," h6 
shrieked, his eyes blazing with 
passion. 

"No.'' 

" Then take that, curse you ! " 

In a paroxjrsm of fury Ralph had 
raised his clenched fist against ifa6 
rector; but swiftly he caught 
him by the wrist, and hdd him in 
a grip like a vice. 

" Be a man," he said sternly ; 
and then, while Ralph sat white and 
trembling, he took the revolver from 
him and placed it in his own pocket. 



• The telegraph boy' whisUed 
himself up to the rector, paused 
in the middle of a comic song, out 
of deference to the cloth, touched 
his hat and whistled himself away 
again. 

Then Reginald and Judith 
Brand came from the church, and 
Judith looked at him, and a 
jeering laugh came to her lips as 
she cried, " Too late, Mr. Ghesleigh, 
just a trifle too late." 

Ralph did not answer. He sat 
with eyes dilated, gazing at the 
pendant on the woman's neck. 

" Don't move, on your life," he 
said in a whisper that held all 
spellbound. "Don't move," he 
said again, as he leaped from his 
horse, and came towards her. 
" Raise that jewel from her throat," 
he cried to Reginald, " you've got 
gloves on. Hold it away from 
•her." And while he spoke he 
loosened it behind, and hdd the 
ribbon in his hand." 

Lifting the face of the woman, 
he gazed narrowly at her neck 
where the jewel had touched it. 

" You're safe," he said, 

Judith locked at him in terrified 
bewilderment. 

"I've seen this istone before," 
he continued. "In South 
America it was called the Jewel of 
Death. The setting is hollow, and 
filled with a deadly poisoil; a 
scratch from one of these sharp 
points is sufficient to caufie death. 
Who gave it to you ? " 
r " Alfred," she answered trembl- 
teg— "Alfred Brand." 

" Then by now he thinks you are 
within an hour of death." 

The woman shook with passion 
and the fear of death, and then 
she caught Ralph's hand, and, for 
a few seconds, whispered in his 
ear. It was a whisper that trans- 
formed his face. The horror 
swiftly passed, and he dashed 
towards his horse again. 

l^eginald stood by the side of 
the horse, and Ralph took the 
pliable cane that he held in his 
hand. 



^'I'U boiTpw this/* he said 
grimly, apd sprang into the saddle. 

" Good luck I " the man ai^- 
sw^od; and a cloud of dust hid 
the gaping rider irom,. their 
view. 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

AND FROM DARKNBSS INTO UOHT 

Thbbb was a feeling of elation in 
being upon a horse again, a feeling 
of elation in chasing a man that 
brought back to Ralph's memory 
that long ride in Madeira, when it 
was Stephen Harrington he tracked 
for the sake of vengeance. 

Now Harrington was beyond his 
revenge, and he pursued the arch« 
fiend who had kept the man to the 
paths of ^ollainy when he might 
himself have found excuses for 
tunupg bafck. 

The despair had vanished from 
his face, a flush of excitement was 
upon his dieek, and he swiftly 
urged his horse along the^ 'winding 
road. They cpuW not be far 
ahead. They w^e in a carris^e, 
jogging along to the next village^ 
he ridmg beyond them at a gallop, 
and any turn of the road might 
bring them into yiew« 

Yet, with all his might, be 
encouraged his horse to keep up 
that Inreakneck speed, fo^ any 
turn might bring . difficulties upon 
him, any turn might bring him 
to a ^vision of the road, leaving 
him in doubt as to which, route he 
should follow* 

So he thundered (^ward, glancing 
anxiously before him as he passed 
a bend in the road, and growing 
uneasy as his ga^ met nothing^ 
for surely, he told himself, by now 
he should h^ve overtaken • thest. . 

At length it oame> . and just 
passing oypr the ridge of- a hiU of 
which he was at the bottom he 
saw an open carriage in which a 
man and woman we^ seated. 

His cfa^se was over now, and he 
gave his panting steed a chance 



pi breatluog af .they climbed the 
jb4U> and put him to the gallpp 
again as they : qpss^ .the ridge, 
iMid the vehicle leaving a cXi^A 
of dust behind it, wa3 disc^sn:^ 
aUe slowly descmiding the .other 
piide. , 

;, At headlong ^>eed he tore after it, 
and as the beat of his hos9e's hoofs 
got nearer to those in front the 
man th^re rose, and looked back 
to see who was the madman de- 
scending such a hill at such a 
furious rate. Ralph knew, too, 
that oae false st^ meant a Ixcdcea 
neck; but he realized his horse 
was sound, and he had galloped 
hills far worse than this, and so 
he st^ urged onwards. 

He saw the man lean forward 
to the driver, and th»n the brake 
upon the wheels was released, 
and, y^iih a sudden start, the 
carriage plunged forwards, rolling 
from side to side as it took acurve 
and almost overturned. ' 
, Down the hill, and then nloDg 
the smoother xoad at the foot it 
dashed, and Ralph ioUowed, gaining 
npoa it «t every stride, , until he 
could see the white teo» of the 
woman he lovedi as now smd again 
tim c^ancedibaok at bkn ; and ever 
and anon' he ca«ight a ^dmpae of 
the, still wbit^ ibce of the man 
who sat beside her, atene moment 
rising and shouting to the driver, 
the neitt ioc^dog back at the. ever 
decreasing distance u^iicb lay be* 
tween himself cand vengeance; 

"Stop I." ^Ulph shouted, lor 
they were now within ear^uot. 
" Stop 1 " And he laughed at the 
tiffiarts of the driver, iipi^rred on, 
no doubt, by promises ^omJBrand, 
to increase the space between 
1hlem« / ' t ' 

' At an '^asy gallop now he came 
b^iind them, pAssed the caAJage 
with one look into the girl's face, 
andcatdiing the bridle of tiie hor^e^ 
brought the vehicle to a standstill, 
and backed it into the side of the 
road. 

** Get' out,'? he said to Alfred 
Brand, in a ivoioef which iumed 
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hitf miseralde;voM«kidiy heavi !» 
water* "Gfct.twtt". ^ : a 

saiawereid; i^treatklg into tlud fur- 
thermost corner of th^ cajnioge. 
r What dd ycm iiiiean.by it, ohisising 
a maa and hib wii^.Mkti « mac^ 



^"Get oiit/t ifmarituaixHyMXisw&c 
that Ralph malie^ atid h6 advanped 
towards trtera PhyiHa isat, her fac6 
as white as that of the cowardly cvof 
who sat beside her^ the tears upoifi 
<her cl^eks, as che k)6ked upon the 
man she loved, the mdn i6r whonl 
shehadsacdficMalL' :. 

*' It's an assault," Brand cried ; 
.and thea hesaid^no nxtey for Ral;^, 
stooping swiftly from ike sadcfle 
of lu&. htese, cai^ht him by the 
collair.of fiis coat^ ^Lod dragged him 
irom Jbis seat, ovtr the k>w door 
of.'tbe* ctlstia/gs, and doopped 
him in-^a hea^^'opon the road; ' 

"Yout;^ noticed that aksaak,** 
Brand cried to theoopjoiiinani 

f* Dffive ohIfcM' a hundred yards," 
Ra^h eiudaimed, "^ then .wait ^^ 
iawl.the nnii toojc^^p the rtins 
again.' •-■::•/ 

"Ralph I" : 

"What isi it. Kiddie 1", r 

** Don't liiaioe' my life worse that! 
it is. Ypu'U mideisfand all pre» 
sently." 

'* I "understand ail iiow,v 'he 
answeiM, and t&en turning to the 
cdachmaal 'repeated, - ^ Dtivfe td 
the^beadiof the ' road, >and^«in^t^^ 

" WeU, i^tETse niel U ^m won't 
get ^aMnt^ five' yeais^ for this^ 
Mr. Ralph Che^igh/^^ Brand ex* 
claimed, as be iimxnbled' t6 his 
leotsmd lookeii toiio Id^ face of hii 
adversary. " Stop a man's- car* 
riage, dii^ liiiai<^oriit,' laid Blng= Mm 
on the Yoadi If I taow ^tto taw; 
you'll get ^iti^hck^ But 3^01^ 4an^t 
untie d^e ;mkrri^Ke, ^eii > theit." 

R^ph wiis laslening! the bridle 
otf bis horse to a^lred, and lie turned 
and looked at ' the man: 

"You can addt something else 
to the assatflt,*^ lie said quietly;^ 

^^Ohr Wliat^s that ? '* 

" The biggidst Wding you've (mii 



,had tn yodr.,lif^. I'm g<^g. jt^ 
give that to you now." 
'\TF<Qt a second Alfred Brand 
•g^ed .at him,; ai^d then like a 
£aih he rushedrfon^aitl and gripped 
l&ttk b^ tlie throats 

The attack .was a surprise, and 
ladmost a success. Ralph ft^ back, 
tand Brand pressed his advantage ; 
(but the excitement of the laait hmit^ 
the words that JucKth Brand had 
whispisred to him, and the heat 
of the diase broiigbt back strength 
and vigour to the man bred in th^ 
hard , life of a South American 
prairie, aikl with a dash he freed 
himself, ^d caught his adyetsajry 
teiih.a grip of iron* 

Then he shifted, one hand and 
lacked up the stick that he had 
dropped tipto the ground. 

Ten mdmites afterwards another 
tarriage drew: up. sharply by his 
tide, and two men sprang out, and 
looked at the two before themr-r 
tM one nhfaiitening: the bridle of 
his horse^ Hie other torn and 
panting, half famting as he writhed 
upon the baik upon the roadside. 
. " Your sti<^/* /Ralph, eaxlaimed, 
as he handed it back to Reginald; 
" I'm ihuch obliged.'* 

"Poor wtetchl" the man an- 
swered/ siihply because it. was his 
nature to side with the weaker; 
and' he flung the cane, over the 
hedgeC I 

ff^he nctor yras bending over 
Al^^ Brand, who lay moaning 
ti^n the roadside, and then he 
Ilfied him ior his arms and carried 
hkHr to the ottriagei 

" This Is: sl>:serk)«s matter," he 
exclaimed, 4bmhig to Ralph. "You 
had ina ri^hi to so tako/the law 
kito iyowi ' own . hands, ^tvhaltever 
yotr w»ag8." : ^ 

" I had the right of a pian who 
haestifE^ed eVery evil that thii 
world knows because of the cunning 
of a scoundrel,** . Ralph ^tortM. 
t^It was he who' attempted td 
miMer the woman I. love, at- 
tempted 'to murder me ; and then 
bound and imprisoned me, whild 
he carried his scheme still further, 
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and toced her, how I know not, 
to marry him" 

"Forced her to marry him/' 
Reginald cried, "because he told 
her that you had murdered Steven 
Harrington, and that was the only 
way to save your life I " 

" Was that it ? " Ralph exdaimed 
aghast. "Poor little Kiddie i 
And ^e gavef hersdf, thinking to 
8ave me. Gbd bless her ! " 

He stood silent ior a momeht, 
and then turned to the r«k:tor 
againv 

" You have heard a fragment, 
a little, of this man's crimes. 
Do yon blame me now ? " 

The man shook his head, bat 
still said nothing, for he was 
thinking that now it was too latew 

"Look here," Ral|^ exclaimed 
im^tuously, misunderstanding his 
silence, " p^haps there's a girl 
somewhere whom you're in love 
with." 

The man coloured slightly, either 
at the pointedness'Ctf the. remark 
or from his own ocmseiousness. 

" Well, ii any man lifted a finger 
against her, if anyone insulted her, 
woiddn't< you give him a flogging, 
in spite of your, cloth, eh ? " ' 

The rectot took his hand* 

"Yes, that's right," ho said 
slowly, "but " 

"This man has. done more than 
that ; his life has been devoted to 
bringing inisery upon the- woman 
whom I love and upon me.' I have 
done as you would have done. It 
is only the commencement of his 
punishment. Go with him, take 
him along, and I wiU^ fcsUow.'* 

'^You ride your horse," the 
sector answered, " I will bring 
her back. Whatever this man's 
crimes have been, you came too 
late to prevent what is. She is 
his: wife. No good can be gained 

"Tushl You're a young man 
talking like an old one l^cause 
you feel you ought to," Ral]^ 
responded. " Don't you think my 
love for her is stronger than your 
philosophy ? You'U see the end 



•cf it all presently." And with a 
nod he turned upon his heel and 
walked towards Reginald. 

^"Ride my horse back, there's 
a;good fellow," he said.' 

"You're Rslph Chesleigh," the 
man exclaimed ; and' Ralph nodded. 

" If I'd been as strong in mind 
as you, this, would' never ^have 
happened," Reginald said dowly. 
•*I might have ' defeated Brand's 
projects if I had had a gprain of 
pluck or an ounce of sense ; but 
I couldn't. I've been. a helpless 
fool in his hands. I might have 
guarded and looked after her until 
you came bsick, and then she 
Woi:dd have thought of me as a man. 
Instead of a-'*-*-" ' 

Ralph gripped Reginald's hand 
and held it tightly. " Brand has 
fooled us all, lad, taote dr. less. 
You needn't worry about that." 

" But it's toolate,'^ he Answered ; 
''and I would have givea-my life 
for her happiness." 

There was something iii the 

taan's tones which sbsndbow gave 

Ral^h an inkling of the truth, and 

he scarce knew what to say ; and 

then, " I love her ev6n more . than 

you do,* Reginald," ; he answered. 

.^She has been mint for so long 

ever since she was a youngster, 
»» 

" Yet you'coniertoo late;" ^ 

^Do yon. ithink I wqlild look 
like I do if I ,came too late ? Do 
you think I /would let that man 
off with what J have ? " 

"Do you mean it ? Is it true 9 " 
oe asked excitedly. 

^' You're a good ch&p, Reginald," 
Ralph «xdaitti6d, gripping has hand 
again. . j 

**Godi Wess you both 1 " he 
fUQSwered; jAd, springing upon 
the horse, followed the carriage. 

*' One of the best chi^ li\^," 
Ralf^ exclaimed, as he watched 
the departing figure, and then he 
walked towards where he had 
told the driver to wait. 

Round the curve of the road the 
carriage that had driven the bridal 
pair from the church still Stood, 
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the coachman sitting upon his box 
with an air of such ostentatious 
indifEerence that it proclaimed him 
as haying watched the whole 
proceedings. 

Phyllis sat /l>ack in her seat, her 
face buried in her hands, and she 
did not know that Ralph was so 
near until he gently drew them 
away, and locked into her, eyes. 

Only in these last few sefcoods 
had be learned what the gid had 
done, how she had suff^ed for 
him, giving up all for his sake ; 
and now he stood before her, his 
heart longing to say so much, and 
yet not kotowing what to say. 

And she, too, looked into his 
face, thinking of what might have 
been for both. 

•' We'U walk back. Kiddie," he 
said, and opened the door of the 
carriage. 

"BettCT not, dear," she an- 
swered. " You must go your way, 
and I must go mine. I said I loved 
you, and you see how easily I have 
forgotten you." 

"Don't be needlessly crudi to 
yourself," he answered ; " I know 
now you have sacrificed yourself 
for me. I begin to understand 
how he gained this power over 
you, and you gave up all for me." 

** It was necessary that I should 
marry to get my fortune," she 
answered, " and with that fortune 
I was to buy the man's silence. 
The marriage is but a mockery. 
Even if you had not overtaken us, 
we shoidd have separated at the 
next town for ever. I could not 
gain the money except by this 
marriage, even though it only be 
in form. Now, Ralph, dearest, 
you know all. Leave me, we can 
do no •• 

" We'll walk back. Kiddie," he 
answered, and his eyes were misty 
as he thought of her sacrifice ; and 
then he helped her from the 
carriage, which turned and passed 
them on the road to Babbingstone. 
They walked on together, and no 
word passed between them for a 
few moments. She said nothing 



because she dare not, and he had 
no words to utter when he looked 
at her, and, although not knowing 
all, conceived what she had suffered 
for his sake. 

Then, because the silence must 
be broken,, he spoke. 

" And all this has bfeen for me. 
Kiddie." Me recognized the weak- 
ness of his words as he uttered 
them, but Nature does not give 
eloquence at moments of emotion. 
" All for me, because you thought 
to shidd me from judgment, be- 
cause you thought I had killed 
Stephen." 

"At times I have thought it 
only justice, and not murder," 
she answered. 

" It was Bat tent's doing : murder, 
vile and cowardly," he exclaimed. 
"God knows I owed Stephen a 
heavy debt, but not even I would 
have wished such a death for 
him." 

He spoke thoughtfully, his mind 
in the past, forgetting the reasons 
that had brought her sacrifice ; 
and he turned towsirds her with 
a start as he heard the cry which 
came from her lips. 

"Ralph," she whispered as he 
caught her in his arms, " why did 
you not come to me sooner ? 
bon't you know what I have 
done ? " 

" Hush I " he answered, for the 
horror in her face came like a stab 
to his heart. 

"Don't you know what I've 
done ? " she continued, and a 
burst of laughter broke o£E the 
sentence. " I've married this man 
to save you because he lied to 
me and tcAd me you had murdered 
Stephen, and that was the only 
way to save your life. He'll be 
imprisoned ; but he's my husband, 
and you and I are separated for 
ever." 

Again she laughed in a wild, 
hysterical way, and Ralph caught 
her in his arms once more. 

"Be quiet, Kiddie," he cried, 
"you're like a baby. There's 
nothing to laugh in that way for. 
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You're not his wife; you're not 
marri^ to him." 

. Her lau^iter stopped, and she 
looked wildly iinto his eyes. 

"Alfred Brand was aheady 
loanied. Judith i^randis his wife | 
but she consented to your wedding 
to gain your fortune bedaUis^ money 
is her god, as it is his.*^^ ^ 

'•RalphI" 

" The whole affak is. a mockwry, 
Kiddie. Ihere, deitf, there'd 
notlung to cry sU90ut"'*«^ou^re' as 
free and as much my own as long 
ago in Madeira.') ^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

HOME 

" What on earth have you got that 
old tobacco-jar out for ?" the girl 
9akl, lc!plang.to<«r^:ds her husband 
with a smile of enquiry. 

''Simply because it's Rally's/' 
he answ^ed. " Theref s his tbbaccof 
jar, there's one of his pipes, there'9 
his chair ; and he'll come, in itist as 
if he'd only l»en away tiivelve d*ys, 
instead of twelve months." 

The aftemopn sun was blazing 
down upon Santa Teresa, and the 
English homest^ul wore an air of 
bustle and excitement that had 
been lacking since the day that 
Ealph Che&i^ left to fulfil his 
QPith.; 

Everything had happened just 
^ thet two ypung married women 
had arranged that it should, Att 
h^4 gone well, and Ralph was now 
returning ; and, as it should be, 
Phyllis would be with him. He 
and his wife, w^e comiug to 
Santa Teresa to visii those who 
had ever kept .their memory green^ 

"Ralph may have chaiiged a^ 
little," the girl saidi softly. " Per- 
haps we may seem a litUe strange 
and even rough to him, coming 
as he dpes frpm England/' 

The man's eyes opened !as ahe 
spoke, apd heJ^Ued his pipe, still 
looking into ^er face. 

"And Phyllis," she. continued. 



**8he may think we¥e «ailtirfed 
ttnd wild. She's so rifch that- out 
home will seem a wretched ^ace, 
perhaps. Don't you tMnk, Dick> 
you'd better put the ieor and pip^ 
away, wd wait tifi lUlph idsks tor 

The- man lit his pipe before h^ 
teplied,and t^ei^^ ^ ^ . ^ 

••You don'^ kaow Ralph/* he 
«jdd quietly* " You den> sttb|x>se 
hb'i come alt &e way io South 
America just to woutkL old iriends, 
do you ? Yoiu dODTt ' know^ Ralph] 
and you don't knoW Phyttiit" 
^ " W^, you don't know I*hyllis, 
dear.'? < . :. 

^* Don't ^know Phyllis?" he an- 
swered With> a laugh* "I know 
she Ralph's wife, and that's enough 
lor me. She'll be all ri^t . Don' t 
you worry; She^s lich, ' I know 
that ; but we're not paupers." 
' " But she's terribly; awfully rich 
dear, and she will fed So strange 

" No, she wonJt. Ckxi bless you> 
what are you thinkixig about ? 
Vo you imagine Bal^ is goudg to 
turn up here in a frock coat and a 
shiny hat, and his wife, in silks 
4nd satins and laocs aiid all that 
sort of rubbish ? : He'll just b^ 
the same as he always was, ,and 
you knowitw" 

The man. walked towards the door 
as he heard the.s6und'qf wheels, 
and greeted hist comrslde with a 
laugh. 

. " Time to get ofiE, old chap ? " 
• ^' Yes, and we shall have to 
hurry too,** the -man answered 
excitedly. 

Th^'d got more, than double 
time to do the ^distance, but each 
man's heart was beating to grip 
the hand of his friend again, the 
mtn whose life tUey had saved so 
long ago. 

'' Got any hv&shilliiig jdgars on 
you?" : ^ 

««Eh?" . 

. *'To offer to Ralph. Lottie 
seems to. think he'll expect it." 
, "Aye, it's the same over the 
ipray. Will he. despise '. his. old 
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iriends ? Ttiaf s What it seems 
to me to mea^n.** 

"Aye, but he won't, lad, he 
won't/* Dick replied. " We know 
Ralph. Jhere's' only room for 
two on the froint seat, but we'll 
crowd Phyllis in between us, and 
drive back in iriumph with Redph 
hanging on behind." 

With a laugh the men dam*- 
bered into the^ high-swung trip. 

'* Tell the ctildren directly we've 
gone," he cried. "It's a good 
job thfey weren't told before, oi* 
they wouldn't have slept for a 
wedc." ' ' ' 

With a dash the horse started, 
and they bowled along the rdad 
towards the new station. The 
jgirl watched it out of sight, and 
then once more returned to see 
everything was quite right, for, 
woman like, she could not hdp 
thinking that, although every- 
thing was the best the now thrivi^ 
town of Reos could provide, Phyllis 
might think — ^well, she 'didn't e»- 
acUy know what, but it wad 
so different from Ralph returning 
alone. ' 

Then, presently, instead of one 
anxious face, there were two, for 
the second housewife made her 
appearance to share in the wel- 
come, and together they pottered 
about. Dusting whei« there was 
no speck of dust, tidying where 
tidiness reigned supreme, and 
worrying a > couple ol . inoffensive 
servants until they actually con- 
fided to one another that it .would 
have been a good thilig if Mr«' 
and Mrs. Chesldgh had never left 
England, at all. 

But the children had to be tdd, 
aiKl thed all thoughts of Phyllis 
vanished in the ^lergetic task of 
keeping them in bounds, and 
preventing them fiom rushing 
down the road hours before any 
one was due. They did not wcm- 
der if he had changed. They 
only danced at the thought that 
Uncle Ralph was coming back. 

Then, at last, over the brow of 
the hill, in the warm evening light, 



the trap appeared* l>ick was right: 
Two men sat in front with a girl 
in the centre, and standing at the 
back was a man waving his hat as 
he caught sight of the children 
rurining towards him. ' 

The two Who were so anxious 
could see it aU ftom where &ey 
stood. 

Down he sprahg with a rtish 
befoftf the one ^ho drove thought 
to pull up the horses, and in a 
second the children were all around 
him. The next instant the girl 
was out as wtdl, • down almost on 
her knees in the dusty road, her 
arms caressing the baby of the 
two families. 

This was the girl they had 
\>e&ti so nervous about ; they both 
felt almost a little ashamed, as 
they saw h«: there and heard the 
laughter, carried by the breeze, 
at scmie remark which Ralph had 
made. 

They saw Ralph' ^toop to swing 
the baby on his shoulder, and 
kiughed themsdves as thiey heard 
the shrill sound of dissent from 
her ladysMp who ruled the house- 
hold. So Ralph had to be con- 
tented with carrying another of the 
group, the baby trotted by Phyllis' 
side, and almost at a run they 
covered the distsuice between them 
and the house. 

Th^i the two girls who were so 
doubtful simultaneously found alt 
arm around their waists, almost 
simultaneously discovered that 
the rich girl's husband wa» 
kissing th^n before the eyes of 
his wife, that their own husbands 
were evidently enjoying it, and 
everyone was talking at the same 
time. 

What pretty little speeches of 
welcome to Phyllis those two 
girls had mentally rehearsed, but 
no one even introduced them to 
her I 

Ralph simply finished embracing 
them and psussed them on, and no 
one had time to say anything. 
One minute Ralph was kissing them, 
and the next they kbsed Phyllis. 
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" Give Ralph one of those five* 
shilling cigars, Lottie.** 

Ralph was undoing a box he 
had taken from the trap, aiid he 
looked up in bewilderment ; but 
Lottie was not to be caught. She 
knew how things vrere now, and 
brought down the di$^is«ed tobacco^ 
jar and pipe. 

"It*« home, that*s what it is," 
Ralph said gravely, and, as he 
took his old pipe and filled it even 
the children were silent. 

'< It's home, that's what it is. 
Kiddie,** he said again. 

*'It*s home,*' she said, "some-, 
thing I have never known be- 
fore.** 

"You light your five-shilling 
cigar, lad, ajod don't talk like that, 
or we're all so happy we shall be 
snivelling in about five minutes."; 

"Aye, you're right," he answered, 
" there's nothing to feel down about 
BOW, is there ? " 

" Q-o— oh I " 

It was simply an indescribable 
exclamation of admiration from 
the baby of the family, which 
started in a whisper and ended in 
a y^ ; but when a child has be^x 
bom and bred in South America, 
and is without a moment's warning 
given a queen amongst dolls from 
the Lowther Arcade, excesses are 
pardonable. 

By the time the box was empty 
the room might have been the 
Lowther Arcade itself, and then 
Ralph turned to his ccmipanions 
with a look of mock despair. 

"I've quite forgotten you boys^ 
Fliyllis rememb^ed the girls she 
had never seen, but I've over- 
looked you.** 

Then he laid a hand upon the 
shoulder of each. 

"You understand, lads,'* he 
said, " sometimes one is so grateful 
that to attempt to show it more 
than in one*s heart seems to be 



wrong^^Hke pacing a price upon 
one's gratitude. I . cajU give you 
nothing ever but ipylove. It's a 
strange word from a man to men^ ; 
but I mean it, for you ^wived my 
life and gave me all th(S )u^pines^ 
that is mine.** 

The children shouted over their 
marvellous toys, but the otherf 
stood there silent. 

"Might at least have given uf 
a five-shilling cigar/! onp; said. 

It's the Englishman'^ theory, 
laugh when on^ feels like crying ; 
but it serves— they all laughed, 
and all understood each other. 

"What's that joke about five- 
shilling cigars ? " 

" Ask Lottie.** . 

But Lottie looked too embar- 
rassed to be questioned, and so the 
conversation flew tp other things 
until later, when the children had 
gone, and then Ralph, told them 
all that had happened since he 
left them — of Stephen Harrington 
who died for his crimes, of Alfred 
Brand who now suffered for his, 
and of Judith who lived, spared 
by the law of the land, only a prey 
to her own omspience. 

The hours flew as he told them 
all the story, told them what 
Phyllis and he had passed through 
and how they had determined to seek 
rest, for a while at least, in wh^t 
had been his home, th^t she might 
hold to her heart the happiness 
of being with those who loved her. 

He finished. To him it seemed 
he had been talking only for min- 
utes, yet it was f<Hr hours. 
. " Now it is hoifae,** he continued, 
after a moment. " It*s lest and 
peace. Good-night." 

Lottie walked across the room, 
drew the curtains from the window; 
and the rising sun threw a beam 
of light upon their faces. 

" The night is gone,'* she said, 
*' see, now it is the dawn." 



THE END 
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